Victrolj 


HIS  MASTIRS  voice’ 


The  instrument  tor 
the  world^s  best  music 

The  best  music  in  the  world  is  the  mu 
which  is  rendered  by  the  greatest  artists. 

And  there’s  just  one  way  to  enjoy  all  t 
world’s  best  music  in  your  own  home — 
the  Victrola. 

The  world’s  greatest  artists  make  recor . 
exclusively  for  the  Victor — and  only  on  ^ : 
Victrola  can  you  hear  their  superb  renditio 
with  all  the  distinctive  personality  and  char 
of  interpretation  which  make  them  famo' 


MELBA 


arraI 


Hearing  is  believ¬ 
ing.  Any  Victor 
dealer  in  any  city  in 
the  world  will  gladly 
play  any  music  you 
wish  to  hear  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  various 
styl  es  of  the  Victor 
and  Victrola — $io  to 
$350- 


SCHUMANN'HEINK 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gnmophonr  Co.,  Montrenl 
Canadian  IMstributon 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with 
Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles 
—  thf  cnmbinaliim.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  crt  the  unequaled 
Victor  tone. 


Victrola  XVI,  $200  ^ 
Victrola  XVI,  electric,  $250 

Mahogany  or  oak 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  mcmth 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

1916  Blue  Book 

A  Catalogue- Not  Illustrated 

JEWELRY 
PEARLS 
DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 
STATIONERY 
CLOCKS 
SILVER 

Correspondence  invited  The  Tiffany 
Blue  Book  will  be  sent  upon  request 

Fifth  Avenue  &37- Street 
NewYork 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


WHO  CLIPS  THE 

WINGS? 


Read  Edward  Mott  Woolley’s  Article— Page  513 
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SET  THE  EAGLE  FREE 


EDWARD  MOTT  WOOLLEY 


Do  you  know  that  we’re  wasting  $100,000,000  annually  on 
onr  Army  and  Navy?  Throwing  it  to  the  politicians  for  — 
politics,  not  protection.  Army  experts  say  so.  This  article 
tells  how  it’s  done  and  how  to  stop  it. 


WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS 


ONLY  THE  ENGINEER 


LLOYD  OSBOURNE 


real  railroad  story,  of  a  wife’s  love  and  a  man's  nerve. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  GEORGE  BREHM 


NAN  OF  MUSIC  MOUNTAIN  FR/ 

A  Serial  Story 

A  deserted  road-house — a  closed  room — the  four  deadliest 
gunmen  of  Morgan’s  Gap — our  hero  alone — that’s  all ! 
ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  CHARLES  SARKA 

NOGUCHI — the  Man  Behind  the  Contagion  Fighters 

If  this  young  Japanese  had  not  made  important  laboratory 
discoveries  in  New  York,  the  death  list  of  war  would  be  longer. 
WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS 


FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN 


CARL  SNYDER  554 


STERNER  STUFF 

How  a  litde  girl  used  it  to  prevent  a  domestic  tragedy. 


ETHEL  M.  KELLEY  562 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  MAUNEL  W.  ENRIGHT 


SEQUOIA  GIGANTEA 
Poem 


CHARLES  FARWELL  EDSON  567 


I  THE  PLAYERS.  IVhen  Youth  is  Served  BURNS  MANTLE  ‘  568 

Broadway’s  new  aop  of  youthful  musical  beauties  who  have 
suddenly  become  this  season’s  stars. 

L  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS 

1 

THE  GRAY-GREEN  PLATYPUS  ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER  579 

! '  If  you  don’t  know  what  a  Platypus  is  (we  didn’t)  you  are 

ignorant  of  the  latest  thing  in  furs — in  faction. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  WILL  CRAWFORD 

.  HOW  ABOUT  BUSINESS  AFTER  THE  WAR?  590 

I  What  We  Can  Do  JOHN  H.  FAHEY 

I  The  Balance  Sheet  of  War  JOHN  BATES  CLARK  ' 

|l  U.  S.  A— Creditor  Nation  GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS 

I  DECORATIONS  BY  C.  B.  FALLS 

I  THE  REAL  ADVENTURE  HENRY  KITCHELL  WEBSTER  598 

I  A  Serial  Story 

^  In  which  Rodney  Aldrich  attends  a  musical  comedy  and  gets 

a  shock. 

^  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  EDWARD  L.  CHASE 

•  MANUEUTA  OF  THE  BEES  HUGH  LOFTING  621 

A  different  love-story — wherein  some  honey-makers  help  make 
:  a  honeymoon. 

1  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  CHARLES  SARKA 

^  UNDER  THE  SPREADING  CHESTNUT-TREE  631 

KEEP  POSTED  A  Brisk  Summary  of  Big  Events  and  Issues  633 

Are  you  a  Eurydimist?  Will  H.  H.  Gross  get  us  a  Permanent 
Tariff  Commisuon?  How  can  we  help  Mexico  to  get  a 
k  Middle  Qass>  What  is  “Shredded  Prose”?  And  several 

1  other  timely  big  questions. 
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A  STUDY  IN  CONTRASTS 


First  we  will  ask  you  to  read  this  sting¬ 
ing  editorial  from  the  New  York  World, 
October  second.  Remember,  as  you  read, 
that  Wall  Street  has  pushed  up  the  price  of 
‘“War  Stocks”  nearly  a  billion  dollars.  The 
total  orders  for  war  supplies  are  probably  not 
over  a  billion.  Wall  Street,  not  content  with 
capitalizing  profits,  has  turned  orders  into 
capital.  Orders  that  may  stop  at  any  moment. 
A  cataclysmic  reckoning  is  inevitable. 

“WALL  STREET’S  RAKE-OFF 

“The  total  transactions  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  for  five  days  this  week 
have  exceeded  7,000,000  shares.  This 
means  $1,750,000  in  brokers’  commis¬ 
sions. 

“.Ml  this  money  comes  out  of  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  customers,  and  there  is  naturally  no 


disposition  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  to  check  the  frenzy  of 
stock-gambling.  S either  is  there  a  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  governors  to  inquire 
too  closely  into  the  character  of  some  of  the 
stocks  that  are  dealt  in. 

“The  game  is  wide  open,  the  sky  is  the 
limit  and  eveiything  goes. 

“Already  sensational  stories  are  ever\'- 
where  in  circulation  in  regard  to  fortunes 
that  have  been  achieved  by  pyramiding 
shoe-strings.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  talk 
that  the  tourist  at  Monte  Carlo  used  to 
hear  morning,  noon  and  night,  and  the 
kind  of  prosijcrity  that  was  dinned  into  his 
ears  there  had  the  same  basis  as  this  new 
Wall  Street  prosperity.  In  other  words, 
whatever  happened  to  the  players,  the 
bank’s  percentage  was  a  mathematical  cer¬ 
tainty. 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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^^EjerP^rifer  of 
I  Business  Letters 
I  Should  Read 
\\  this  FREE 
,  1 1  BOOKLET 


B  Men  judge  you  by  your  letters.  ^ 

Letters  may  build  reputation, 
good-will;  create  confidence;  establish  prestige— or  the  reverse. 

A  letter  may  be  a  dangerous  thing,  or  a  great,  powerful,  business-building 
force.  At  no  stage  in  the  growth  and  expansion  of  any  business  is  the 
letter  an  inconsiderable  factor. 

“Personality  in  Sales  Letters”  will  prove  a  real  help  to  the  man  interested 
in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  his  correspondence.  It  is  offered  without 
obligation  by  the  makers  of 


with  the  belief  that  as  the  realization  of  the  importance  of  letters  grows,  the 
necessity  for  their  faultless  presentation  will  be  more  apparent.  It  has  been 
observed  that  men  who  take  letters  for  granted,  so  to  SF>eak;  who  take  little  or 
no  pride  in  them,  And  small  incentive  to  use  Old  Hampshire  Bond.  Users  of 
Old  Hampshire  Bond,  the  standard  paper  for  business  stationery,  are  almost 
invariably  those  who  are  fully  conscious  of  the  part  letters  have  played 
in  the  success  of  their  enterprises.  Users  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond 
are  gei.erally  men  who  know. 


The  value  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond  lies  in  its  strength  and 
appearance.  It  looks  the  part.  If  you  say  ao.  we  will  in- 
^  elude  a  sample  portfolio  with  ‘T’eraonality  in  Sales  Letters." 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 


We  are  the  Only  Paper  Makers  in  the  World  Making  Bond  Pai>er  Exclusively. 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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(Continued  from  Page  4) 


“After  the  lean  years,  Wall  Street’s 
hands  are  again  full  of  fat  and  it  is  making 
the  most  of  its  opportunities. 

“r/re  general  economic  effect  of  this  stock¬ 
gambling  debauch  can  only  be  bad.  .1  specu¬ 
lative  public  is  not  buying  legitimate  securi¬ 
ties  for  investment.  It  is  buying  ‘war 
brides'  and  ‘war  babies'  in  the  naive  belief 
that  it  can  get  rich  quick  in  beating  Wall 
Street  at  its  own  game. 

“The  day  of  reckoning  will  come,  of 
course.  The  bottom  will  drop  out  of  a 
crooked  market.  There  will  be  much 
bleating  among  the  lambs  that  have  been 
trimmed.  Defaulting  cashiers  and  faith¬ 
less  clerks  will  make  the  kind  of  atonement 
that  defaulting  cashiers  and  faithless 
clerks  usually  make  in  such  circumstances. 
Amateur  speculators  will  think  longingly 
of  the  savings-bank  books  that  they  once 
possessed.  The  Stock  Exchange  will  come 
in  for  another  period  of  investigation,  with 
the  demand  for  Government  regulation,  and 
attorneys  for  the  Exchange  will  issue  elo¬ 
quent  statements  explaining  how  the  business 
of  the  country  could  not  be  carried  on  with¬ 
out  an  open  gambling  market  for  securities. 
The  fool  will  again  have  been  answered  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  folly,  as  he  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be. 

“Two  confidence  men  in  one  of  O.  Hen- 
iy’’s  stories  scrupulously  refused  to  work 
New  York  because  they  did  not  regard  it 
as  sportsmanlike.  To  them  it  was  like  dy¬ 
namiting  bass  in  a  Texas  lake.  Wall 
Street  is  not  much  concerned  about  sports¬ 
manship  these  days.  Its  motto  is  the  mot¬ 
to  of  the  father  of  Mr.  Dooley’s  parlor  So¬ 
cialist — ‘Get  th’  goods.’  ” 


AMERICA' AN  ENTERPRISE  OF  THE  HUMAN 
SPIRIT 

Now  read  a  portion  of  President  Wilson’s  su- 
I>erb  address  to  the  Grand  Army  men,  Septem- 
l)er  thirtieth.  And  as  you  read  contrast  his 
words  with  Wall  Street’s  deeds.  “We  created 
this  nation  to  serv'e  mankind,”  he  says;  and 
even  while  he  is  talking  and  while  mankind  is  in 
crucial  need  of  our  serx’ice,  W’all  Street,  like  an 
uncouth  ghoul,  is  stripping  the  dead  in  Europe 
and  the  living  in  America. 

What  wonder  if  America  gets  the  name  of 
hypocrite!  Of  coward!  Of  white-blooded, 
thin-blooded,  greedy  Shylock! 

How  long,  patient  Americans,  are  you  going 
to  permit  Wall  Street  to  rob  and  ruin?  How 
long  are  you  going  to  permit  Wall  Street  to 
give  .America  a  sullied  name  abroad? 

You,  the  millions,  do  mean  America  shall 
serx’e  mankind.  Why  don’t  you  make  Wall 
Street  the  honorable  institution  it  ought  to  be? 
You  must! 

Now  read  what  our  President  says  about  us 
and  don’t  glow  with  pride  until  you  have  glow¬ 
ed  with  anger  at  the  men  in  W’all  Street  who 
have  no  vision  beyond  the  dollar.  And  the 
dirty  dollar  at  that. 

.  .  .  “For  my  own  part  I  would  not  be 
proud  of  the  extraordinary  physical  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  country,  of  its  extraordinary 
development  in  material  wealth  and  finan¬ 
cial  power,  did  I  not  believe  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  wi.shed  all  of  this 
|K)wer  devoted  to  ideal  ends.  There  have 
been  other  nations  as  rich  as  we;  there  have 
been  other  nations  as  powerful;  there  have 
been  other  nations  as  spirited;  but  I  hope  we 
shall  never  forget  that  we  created  this  nation. 
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Soa«  food*  tlial  w« 
i  hermatically  Malcd  in 
n  ttiln  ratort  aa 

picturad.  would  litarallT 
esploda— no  woadar  wa’ra 
kA  aick  moat  of  tka  time! 


Some  Foods  Explode 
In  Your  Stomach 


Synopsis  of 
Course 

1.  Nine  great  lawa  that 
govern  life. 

3.  what  food  Is  and  Ita 
true  punioae. 

3.  Digestion,  asstmllatlon 
and  metabolism. 

4.  Chemistry  of  the  body 
and  the  chemistry  of 
food. 

5.  How  wrong  eating 
causes  disease. 

0.  How  foods  establish 
health  by  removing 
causes  of  disease. 

7.  Hclentmc  eating 
exi'lalned,  sam¬ 
ple  menus. 

8.  Harmonious 
combinations  of 
food  tables. 

8.  How  to  select,  combine 
and  proportion  your 
food  according  to  age, 
sample  menus. 

10.  How  to  select,  combine 
and  proportion  your 
food  according  to  oc¬ 
cupation  and  season  of 
year,  sample  menus. 

11.  Obesity,  cause  and 
cure,  sample  menus. 

12.  Emaciation,  cause  and 
care,  sample  menus. 

13.  The  business  man — 
right  and  wrong  ways 
of  living,  sample  menus. 

14.  The  new  VIeno  System 
of  Food  Measurement. 

15.  Food  and  morality. 

10.  Tea.  coflee,  liquor,  to¬ 
bacco.  etc. 

17.  Superacldlty,  fermen¬ 
tation,  gastric  catarrh 
and  Intestinal  gas  and 
auto-  Intoxication. 
Causes,  sample  menus. 

18.  DevotM  to  same  sub- 
)erts  as  lesson  seven¬ 
teen,  with  remedies 
and  sample  menus. 

18.  What  to  eat  and  omit 
for  all  stomach  and  In¬ 
testinal  disorders. 
Ready  reference  les¬ 
son. 

20.  Intestinal  congestion 
(consHpatlon),  cause 
and  cure,  sample  me¬ 
nus  for  the  four  seasons 
of  vear. 

21.  Appendicitis  —  cause 
and  cure,  sample 
menus. 

22.  Nervousness  —  cause 
and  cure,  sample 
menut. 

23.  Curative  menus:  for 
each  season  of  year  for 
manual  laborer  and 
seden'ary  worker. 

24.  Diagnosis  aim  pi  10  ed 
and  made  practical. 


There  are  many  foods,  harmless  in  themselves,  which  when  eaten 
in  combination  with  other  harmless  foods  produce  a  chemical  reaction 
in  the  stomach  and  literally  explode.  If  you  could  look  into  your 
stomach  right  after  breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner  any  day,  you  would  un¬ 
derstand  the  cause  of  over  90%  of  all  sickness,  why  most  men  are  less 
than  50%  efficient,  and  why  the  average  life  of  man  is  only  39  years. 

Pood  is  the  fuel  of  the  human  system — it  furnishes  the  motive 
power  for  the  day's  work.  Yet  not  one  in  a  hundred  knows  the  chemis¬ 
try  of  food  or  the  effects  of  different  foods  in  combination.  Some  of 
the  meals  we  are  constantly  eating  have  the  same  effect  on  our  system 
as  dynamite,  soggy  wood,  mud,  and  a  little  coal  would  have  on  a  fur¬ 
nace.  No  wonder  we  often  lack  the  vital  energy  necessary  to  overcome 
every  obstacle  in  our  6ght  for  success!  No  wonder  so  many  of  us  are 
constantly  being  held  oack  when  we  should  be  forging  ahead!  The 
trouble  is  that  we're  trying  to  run  on  fuel  our  system  simply  can't 
get  any  power  out  of. 


24  Lessons  in  Scientitic  Eating 


No  Money  in  AJoomct — On/y  $3  if  yon  keep  them 

*  Eugene  Christian  has  long  been  recognised  as  the  world's  neatest  au¬ 
thority  on  food  and  Its  relation  to  the  human  system.  Over  23,000  people 
have  come  under  his  care,  and  the  results  of  his  work  have  hordered  on  the 
miraculous.  Without  drugs  or  medicines  of  any  kind — simply  by  teaching 
the  proper  selection,  combination  and  proportion  of  foods  under  given  con- 
dltloiM.  he  has  cured  nearly  every  known  ailment  hy  removing  the  cause  and 
has  Increased  the  personal  efflclency  of  his  patients  to  well  nigh  100*;^. 

Sclentlfle  Eating  contains  th _ 

down  essence  of  Eugene  Christian's 
20  years'  experience  In  actual  practise.  Every  step  Is  logically  explained. 
Reasons  are  given  tor  each  statement  which  anyone  can  easily  understand 
and  It  Is  a  simple  matter  to  follow  the  simple  directions.  And  the  heauty 
of  Christian's  methods  Is  that  you  get  results  with  the  very  nrst  meal.  No 
special  foods  are  required.  You  don't  have  to  upset  your  table  to  follow 
the  directions.  Neither  do  you  have  to  eat  things  you  don't  enjoy — Nature 
never  Intended  that  you  should. 

A—  A;J  s_  C--..-..  You  can't  do  good  work  unless  you  feel  full 
AD  Aia  10  ^access  ol  "pep"  and  ginger.  The  best  Ideas,  plans 
and  methods — the  higgest  business  deals  are  put  over  when  you  are  bub¬ 
bling  over  with  vitality.  It  Is  Impossible  to  be  really  fit  unless  your  food 
Is  srlentmcally  chosen  to  supply  the  nutritive  elements  your  mind  and 
body  demand.  Man  Is  made  up  of  the  sum  total  of  what  he  eats.  You  can't 
add  up  to  a  very  high  state  of  efflclency  If  you  don't  know  how  to  select  your 
food,  for  the  wrong  foods  counteract  the  good  In  right  foods— and  very  often 
two  right  foods  In  combination  make  a  wrong  food.  Eugene  Christian  has 
times  without  number  turned  sluggish,  slow,  unsuccessful  men  and  women 
Into  very  dynamos  of  money-making  efflclency  hy  merely  teaching  them  food 
values. 


Send  No  Money 

24  lessons.  Is  only  83.00.  and  It  contains  rules,  methods 
and  menus  that  are  literally  priceless.  But  we  do  not 
ask  you  to  pay  a  single  penny  until  you  have  examined 
this  great  work  In  your  own  home.  Merely  Ml  out  and 
mall  the  coupon,  enclosing  your  business  card  or  giving 
a  reference,  or  write  a  letter,  and  the  entire  course  of  24 
lessons  will  be  sent,  all  charges  paid,  the  day  we  hear 
from  you.  Keep  It  five  days.  Study  It  at  your  leisure. 
Then  If  you  feel  you  can  afford  not  to  be  master  of  the 
Invaluable  Information  It  contains,  send  It  back  and 
you  owe  us  nothing.  Mall  the  coupon  now,  however, 
aa  this  offer  may  never  be  repeated. 

CORRECTIVE  EA'HNG  SOCIETY.  Inc. 

1611  Hunter  Avs„  Maywood,  N.  J. 


What  People  Say  Aboot 
Dr.  Christian  and 
Hia  Work 

"I  am  feeling  fine  again, 
thanks  to  you  and  your 
course  of  lessons  on  Sclen- 
tlOc  Eating.  There  ought 
to  be  100,000  men  practis¬ 
ing  Sclentlfle  Eating  In 
America." — F.  A.  Fulby, 
Niagara  Falls,  South  Ont., 
Canada. 

"I  am  delighted  heyond 
expression  with  the  lessons. 
They  have  proved  Invalua¬ 
ble  to  me  and  have  revolu¬ 
tionised  both  my  diet  and 
mv  health."— Olive  M. 
Sees.  725  East  Tip- 
ton  St.,  Huntington. 
Ind. 

"Your  work  on  Sci¬ 
entific  Eating  Is  In- 
valuahle.  It  Is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  recom¬ 
mend  your  course  to  pros¬ 
pective  students  every¬ 
where." — Chas.  A.  Ittel, 
1212  Termont  Avenue, 
North  Side,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

"Your  Course  In  Scien¬ 
tific  Eating  Is  wonderful 
because  It  has  simplified 
both  the  chemistry  of  the 
body  and  the  chemistry  of 
the  food  and  teaches  one 
how  to  unite  these  two 
branches  of  science  so  as  to 
make  our  food  prevent  and 
cure  disease." — Eugene  A. 
Ayer8,HarrlngtonPark,N.J 
"I  think  the  Almighty 
sends  men  on  the  earth  at 
different  periods  with  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  fearless 
minds  to  rectify  the  wrongs 
that  have  been  taught,  and 
reveal  the  truth  In  all  Its 
simplicity."  —  Edward 
Brook.  10  No.  10th  W.  Sts. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

"I  have  reiul  of  you  for 
years,  and  1  have  recently 
looked  over  some  of  your 
work.  You  are  doing  much 
for  humanity.  I  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  your  latest  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  health  and 
happiness  ol  man." — Dr. 
V.  M.  C.eorge.  2305  N.  High 

St.,  Columhus,  Ohio. 
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(Continued  from  Page  6) 


not  to  serve  ourselves,  but  to  serve  mankind. 

“I  love  this  country  because  it  is  my 
home,  but  everj’  man  loves  his  home.  It 
does  not  suffice  that  I  should  be  attached 
to  it  because  it  contains  the  places  and  the 
persons  whom  I  love,  because  it  contains 
the  threads  of  my  own  life.  That  does  not 
suffice  for  patriotic  duty. 

“I  should  also  love  it,  and  I  hope  I  do 
love  it,  as  a  great  instrument  for  the  up¬ 
lift  of  mankind,  and  what  you  gentlemen 
have  to  remind  us  of,  as  you  look  back 
through  a  lifetime  to  the  great  war  in 
which  you  took  part  is  that  you  fought 
that  this  instrument  meant  for  the  service 
of  mankind  should  not  be  impaired  either 
in  its  material  or  in  its  spiritual  power. 

SPIRIT  OF  PEOPLE  RULES 

‘T  hope  I  may  say  without  even  an  im¬ 
plication  of  criticism  upon  any  other  great 
pieople  in  the  world,  that  it  has  alw’ays 
seemed  to  me  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  wished  to  be  regarded  as  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  particular  principles 
of  human  right.  The  United  States  were 
founded,  not  to  provide  free  homes,  but  to 
assert  human  rights. 

“This  flag  meant  a  great  enterprise  of 
the  human  spirit.  Nobody,  no  large  bod¬ 
ies  of  men,  in  the  time  that  flag  w’as  first 
set  up,  believed  with  a  veiy'  firm  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  democracy.  Do  you  realize 
that  only  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  democrac\’  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  experiment  in  the  world,  and 
we  were  regarded  as  rash  experimenters? 
But  we  not  only  believed  in  it;  we  showed 
that  our  belief  was  well  founded  and  that  a 
nation  as  powerful  as  any  in  the  world 


could  be  erected  upon  the  uill  of  the  people; 
that,  indeed,  there  was  a  power  in  such  a 
nation  that  dwelt  in  no  other  nation  unless 
also  in  that  nation  the  spirit  of  the  people 
prevailed. 

TRIUMPHANT  DEMONSTRATION 

“Democracx’  is  the  most  difficult  form  of 
government,  because  it  is  the  form  under 
which  you  have  to  persuade  the  largest 
number  of  persons  to  do  anything  in  par¬ 
ticular.  But  I  think  we  were  the  more 
pleased  to  undertake  it  because  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  Anybody  can  do  what  is  easy.  VV’e 
have  shown  that  we  could  do  what  was 
hard,  and  the  pride  that  ought  to  dwell  in 
your  hearts  to-night  is  that  you  saw  to  it  that 
that  experiment  was  brought  to  the  day  of  its 
triumphant  demonstration. 

“We  now  know,  and  the  world  knows, 
that  the  thing  that  we  then  undertook, 
rash  as  it  seemed,  has  been  practicable, 
and  that  we  have  set  up  in  the  world  a  gov¬ 
ernment  maintained  and  promoted  by  the 
general  conscience  and  the  general  con\ic- 
tion. 

“So  I  stand  here  not  to  welcome  you  to 
the  nation’s  capital  as  if  I  were  your  host, 
but  merely  to  welcome  you  to  your  own 
capital,  because  I  am,  and  am  proud  to  be, 
your  servant.  I  ho|>e  i  shall  catch,  as  1 
hope  we  shall  all  catch,  from  the  spirit  of 
this  occasion  a  new  consecration  to  the 
high  duties  of  .\merican  citizenship.” 

“A  new  consecration  to  the  high  duties  of 
American  citizenship.”  Thrilling  words.  But 
words  only  to  Wall  Street.  new  consecra¬ 
tion  to  Moloch  and  Shylock.  For  shame.  Wall 
Street!  For  shame,  America! 
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SETr^eEAGLE  FREE! 


EDWARD  MOTT  WOOLLEY 

If  this  ankle  convinces  you  that  two-fifths  of  our  defense  money — $100,000,000 — «  dumped 
annually  into  the  Pork  Barrel,  will  you — you,  individually — aa? 

How? 

Write  to  your  Qjngtcssman.  The  Eagle  needs  the  entire  five-fifths  of  our  present  appropri¬ 
ation.  and  more.  Let's  see  that  he  gets  it. 

Ne«  month  EVERYBODY’S  will  present  the  program  oudined  by  the  best  Army  and  Navy 
experts  to  insure  Adequate  National  Defense.  It  is  complete — we  can  afford  it— and  it  doesn’t 
militarize  us. — THB  EDITORS. 


■■  T  F  WE  could  reach  out  to-<iay  and 
I  get  back  all  the  defense  money 
•  that  Congress  has  wasted  on  piork- 
barrel  appropriations  and  log-rollings,  we 
should  have  a  colossal  fund,  running  into 
hundreds  of  millions.  If  we  could  turn  all 
this  money  into  the  military  channels  where 
it  should  have  gone,  we  could  have  an  Army 
and  Naw  of  sufficient  strength  to  back  up 
the  honor  of  the  United  States. 

The  wasters  of  our  defense  money  have 
done  incredible  damage  to  our  Army  and 
Naxy;  and  they  have  done  it  in  the  face  of 
repeated  exposures  and  recommendations. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  estimate  that  $80- 
000,000  a  year  is  utterly  wasted,  out  of  the 
$250,000,000  we  are  spending  for  defense. 
The  w’aste  more  likely  is  Sioo,ooo,ooo.  We 
are  spending  this  latter  sum  for  our  Army, 

Awttrimn  Jltumum  Jfmturi  Bltt9rp, 


and  haven’t  a  respectable  one.  The  ■■ 
Navy  is  in  better  repute,  but  even 
this  is  disorganized  and  inadequate. 

It  has  fallen  to  third  place  among  naxnes. 
.\s  to  submarines  and  air-craft — so  xntal  in 
modem  defense — it  is  ridiculous.  In  both 
our  Navy  and  Army,  aeronautics  have  been 
neglected  because  funds  are  diverted  to 
waste  in  other  directions. 

We  now  confront  the  probability  of  get¬ 
ting  a  larger  Army  and  Na\y  at  the  hands 
of  Congress.  We  must.  Our  Army  is  de¬ 
fenseless  against  an  invading  force  such  as 
an  enemy  could  send,  once  we  lost  control 
of  the  coast-line.  And,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  naval  authorities,  we  have  already 
lost  that  control.  We  must  have  additional 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  new  millions,  so  far  as  piossible, 
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to  go  into  real  defense  funds,  and  for  the 
old  wastage  to  stop. 

Suppose,  for  illustration,  that  an  indus¬ 
trial  corporation,  capitalized  at  millions, 
were  to  establish  its  principal  plant  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Then  suppose  it  start¬ 
ed  out  and  established  forty-nine  branch 
factories  all  over  the  country,  without  any 
regard  for  markets,  raw  material,  or  labor 
conditions. 

And  then  suppose  that,  after  years  of 
ruinous  expenditures  to  maintain  these  for¬ 
ty-nine  plants,  a  committee  of  the  directors 
was  appointed  to  find  out  how  many  of  the 
factories  were  really  needed.  Suppose  this 
committee  discovered  that,  by  concentrating 
the  factories  into  eight  and  relocating  some 
of  them,  five  and  a  half  million  dollars  in 
maintenance  charges  could  be  saved  every 
year.  Suppose  the  committee  showed  that 
in  six  years  the  saving  would  pay  for  the 
expense  of  the  change,  even  without  count¬ 
ing  the  funds  that  would  come  from  the 
sale  of  real  estate.  But,  above  all,  suppose 
that  this  reorganization  of  the  business  was 
recommended  with  a  xaew  to  the  highest 
strategy’  of  future  markets. 

What  would  you  think  of  the  managers 
of  the  business  if  they  went  right  along  in 
the  same  way  year  after  year  and  sp>ent  that 
five  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  the  same 
cld  way? 

Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  managers  of 
our  fighting  funds — our  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress — have  done. 

POLITICAL  ARMY  POSTS 

They  have  done  it  for  p)olitical  reasons. 
The  present  absurd  division  of  the  Army 
into  forty-odd  pxists  is  due  to  the  greed  of 
people  and  politicians  to  keep  Army  and 
construction  pay-rolls  in  their  districts. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  expenditures  on 
buildings  and  grounds  have  been  swelled 
tremendously.  These  are  the  methods  that 
have  left  us  without  an  .^rmy  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  Army  itself  has  fought  these 
policies,  and  officers  as  eminent  as  Major- 
General  Leonard  Wood  have  been  the  most 
radical  critics. 

Now  this  five  and  one-half  million  dollars 
a  year  is  only  a  fraction  of  our  annual  waste 
of  militaiy’  money,  but  for  the  moment  let 
us  pass  the  other  wastes.  In  1Q12  the  War 
College,  an  institution  of  the  United  States 
.\rmy,  presented  the  results  of  a  study  of 


the  Army  posts,  as  instituted  by  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  then  Secretary  of  War. 

The  War  College  showed  in  detail  how, 
by  concentrating  the  posts,  five  and  a  half 
million  dollars  a  year  could  be  saved  in 
suppilies,  heating  apparatus,  lighting,  cold 
storage,  transportation,  roads,  hospitals,  etc. 

This  saving  of  five  and  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  was  not  recommended  simply 
from  the  standpoint  of  financial  economy, 
but  merely  as  incidental  to  military'  effi¬ 
ciency — national  protection.  It  w’as  point¬ 
ed  out  that  most  of  the  Army  posts, 
scattered  through  twenty-four  states,  were 
unnecessary  and  obsolete.  They  were  not 
located  with  any  view  to  invasion  01  strat¬ 
egy,  but  were  being  maintained  so  that  the 
money  might  go  into  the  districts  of  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 

It  was  recommended  that  these  forty- 
nine  Army  posts  be  concentrated  into  eight, 
with  a  relocation  of  some  of  the  posts  so  as 
to  protect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea¬ 
boards,  and  to  form  nuclei,  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Rio  Grande,  for  re- 
serx’es  and  for  the  development  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  volunteer  forces.  In  this 
report  of  the  W’ar  College  eighteen  posts 
were  recommended  definitely  for  abandon¬ 
ment,  as  gro.ssly  extravagant  and  inefficient 
from  a  tactical  standpoint.  Practically  the 
same  recommendations  were  made  as  to 
many  other  posts.  .  . 

That  was  three  years  ago.  What  has 
Congress  done  toward  bringing  about  the 
necessary  military  efficiency  of  our  Army- 
post  system,  or  toward  saving  that  five  and 
a  half  million  dollars  a  year  in  maintenance? 

Absolutely  nothing!  Not  a  single  pre¬ 
liminary  step  has  been  taken.  If  Congress 
at  its  coming  session  provides  fifty  or  a 
hundred  million  dollars  additional,  this 
money  will  go,  in  some  measure,  into  these 
worthless  and  costly  “forts.” 

The  whole  fabric  of  waste  is  so  big  and 
complicated  that  it  almost  defies  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  a  few  typical  instances  may  be 
cited.  Thus,  for  reasons  purely  local,  such 
as  protection  against  Indian?  (I),  we  have 
spent  twenty  million  dollars  on  Forts 
.Apache,  Clark,  Huachuca,  Mackenzie, 
Meade,  Missoula,  Robinson,  Sill,  D.  A. 
Russell,  Douglas,  Leavenworth,  Riley,  and 
Snelling. 

In  the  last  fourteen  years  we  have  spent 
some  seven  million  dollars  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  plan  of  military'  expediency. 


PSMograpk  fnm  Hntmn  Mrwtk^rt.  S. 

THE  NAVAL  TRAINING  STATION  ON  LAKE  MICHIGAN, 
WHERE  THERE  ARE  NO  WARSHIPS,  HAS  COST  NEARLY 
FOUR  MILLIONS.  ITS  CAPACITY  IS  FOUR  THOUSAND 
MEN.  IT  HAS  NEVER  HAD  MORE  THAN  SIX  HUNDRED. 


in  constructing  eight 
army  posts  in  Indiana, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Oklahoma,  and  Alaska. 

Imagine  an  industrial  corporation  going 
out  deliberately  and,  on  top  of  a  long  chain 
of  unprofitable  branch  factories,  establish¬ 
ing  eight  more  without  the  slightest  study 
of  the  strategy  of  location  or  of  markets. 

In  the  same  fourteen  years  Congress 
has  spent  an  additional  thirty-five  million 
dollars,  mostly  for  construction  work,  on 
thirty-one  other  posts — still  without  any 
militar>’  plan,  and  without  any  financial 


plan  of  economy.  No 
industrial  concern  .. 

could  withstand  such 
gross  mismanagement. 

Take  a  few  notoiious  instances.  They 
are  not  reflections  upon  the  motives  of  any 
particular  persons  or  upon  their  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  duties,  but  are  rather  indict¬ 
ments  of  the  wasteful  system  under  which 
our  defense  funds  are  spient. 

.About  six  million  dollars  have  gone  into 
Fort  D.  A.  Russell  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
the  home  of  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren, 
stock-raiser,  once  mayor  of  Cheyenne,  former 
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■  gov'ernor,  and  for  many 

I  KIII^ShI  years  chairman  or 

mernber  of  the  Senate 

Almost  five  million  dol- 
I  ^  lars  of  this  money  went 

into  construction  work 
in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1911.  The  post 
was  established  in  1867  to  protect  the  build¬ 
ers  of  the  Union  Pacific  against  savages. 
For  decades  it  has  been  of  little  military 
use,  a  monstrosity  of  the  Army  that  is  very 
costly  to  maintain.  It  is  a  fine  example,  too, 
of  log-rolling.  Cheyenne,  it  is  said,  gets  this 
post  and  in  return  the  Army  receives  a  Con¬ 
gressional  approval  of  its  general  staff  or¬ 
ganization.  This  latter  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  but  that  sort  of  trading  in  Con¬ 
gress  is  pernicious  and  indefensible. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  post  that  doesn’t 
help  protect  the  nation  with  strategic  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  Senator  Warren  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  have  stood  for  the  establishment  of 


a  new  post  at  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  which  the 
War  College  recommended  three  years  ago 
for  abandonment.  It  has  cost  us  a  million 
and  a  quarter. 

Does  Congress  intend  to  abandon  either 
Fort  D.  A.  Russell  or  Fort  Mackenzie?  Not 
unless  the  people  of  Wyoming  and  other 
states  are  patriotic  enough  to  put  national 
defense  ahead  of  local  financial  benefits.  Yet 
it  is  the  money  cf  the  whole  people  that  is 
being  spent  there. 

For  many  years  John  A.  T.  Hull,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  was  a  member  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  In  Iowa  he  had  been  Secretaiy- 
of  State,  Lieutenant  Governor,  farmer, 
manufacturer  and  banker.  Fort  Des 
Moines  w'as  established  without  the  recom¬ 
mendation  cf  the  War  Department,  but  by 
act  of  Congress.  Why?  Because  the  peo¬ 
ple  out  there  w’anted  some  of  the  “pork” 
that  could  be  had  so  easily — some  of  ■ 
the  national  defense  money. 

Fort  Des 
^  Moines,  which 

- i - II 

I  something  like  a 

I  million  and  a  half 

I  dollars,  w’as  locat- 

I  ed,  as  the  war 

I  studies  show, 

I  without  any  re¬ 

gard  for  the  fact 
that  Fort  Omaha, 
Fort  Crook,  Fort 
Leavenworth , 
and  Fort  Des 
Moines  itself  are 
I  within  a  hundred 

f.-*  miles  of  a  com- 

pi.,,  mon  center. 

United  States 
Senator  Thomas 
flK  H.  Carter  came 

from  Helena, 
Montana.  He 
was  a  lawyer,  and 

_ -  ^  Montana’s  first 

rejiresentative  in 
Congress.  N  o  w 
' out  in  Montana 
■  — —  1 1 II  was  Fort  Assini- 

5  H  boinc,  which  has 

cost  the  countrx' 
a  million  dollars. 
Some  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  worthless 


THE  LEAGUE  ISLAND  NAVY  YARD,  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA,  HAS 
COST  THIRTEEN  MILLIONS.  IT  IS  INACCESSIBLE  TO  PART  OF 
THE  NAVY. 


from  the  states 


this  “pork.”  The 
War  Department 
at  times  has  i)een 


THE  MARE  ISLAND  YARD  NEAR  SAN  FRANCISCO  HAS  COST 
TWENTY  MILLIONS.  NONE  OF  THE  BATTLESHIPS  BUILT  IN 
THE  LAST  EIGHT  YEARS  CAN  GET  INTO  IT. 
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THE  NAVY  YARD  AT  PORTSMOITTH,  N.  H.,  HAS  TOST 
TWENTY  MILLIONS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HAS  ALWAYS 
BEEN  STRONGLY  REPRESENTED  ON  THE  NAVAL  AP¬ 
PROPRIATION  COMMITTEE. 


ul  US  eleven  million 

B  ?  i  dollars,  though  they  are 

valueless  for  militar>' 
protection  and  condemned  from  ever\' 
standpioint.  Yet  nothing  has  been  done  to 
save  this  waste.  It  is  an  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  story  of  w'asted  millions  and  reckless 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  the  nation.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  weariness  of  repetition  and  lack  of 
space,  it  would  be  fiossible  to  keep  on  enu¬ 
merating  post  after  post,  big  and  little,  that 
stands  damned  for  militar>'  purposes  by  the 
highest  authorities,  and  still  gets  our  good 
defense  money  year  after  year. 


It  would  be  possible, 
too,  to  go  into  the  mil-  ^ 
itary  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  show’  how  the  Army  authorities 
draw’  their  conclusions;  how’  they  have 
partly  worked  out  the  concentration  scheme; 
how  helpless  this  country  w’ould  be  in  case 
of  invasion  by  a  powerful  enemy,  under 
present  conditions.  But  this  is  not  so  much 
a  military  article  as  a  story  of  w’aste. 

In  many  of  these  posts  the  “overhead” 
expense  is  atrocious.  A  post  that  represents 
an  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  in  capi¬ 
tal  is  used  frequently  to  house  a  few 


hundred  soldiers.  We 
could  stand  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  if  the  “forts” 
were  real  forts,  giving  us  value  received  for 
our  money.  But  w'e  must  demand  the  profits 
from  the  investment.  Profits  are  always  the 
ultimate  end  in  every  enterprise,  and  the 
only  profits  from  defense  money  are  defense. 
We  haven’t  had  any  profits,  and  we  face 
another  huge  investment  with  the  prospects 
of  scant  profits  in  the  future. 

Not  only  is  the  military  establishment  it¬ 
self  split  into  forty-odd  branch  factories, 
but  many  of  these  factories  are  in  turn  scat¬ 


tered  over  plains  and 

hills  with  a  wonderful  >  ) 

disregard  for  every 

principle  of  economy  of  time,  men,  and 

motion.  They  are  rambling  villages,  with 

long  winding  roads,  niiles  of  lawn,  and 

widely  separated  buildings. 

This  means  that  thousands  of  enlisted 
men  are  mere  laborers,  as  General  Wood 
himself  said.  Instead  of  studying  militari- 
tactics,  they  are  largely  watchmen,  walk- 
clcaners,  and  lawn-mowers.  Half  their  time 
is  taken  up  with  menial  service,  and  training 
for  war  goes  by  the  board.  An  industrial 


THE  CHARLESTON,  S.  C.,  NAVY  YARD  IS  IN  SENATOR 
TILLMAN’S  STATE — ALSO  IN  SHALLOW  WATER.  IT 
HAS  COST  FIVE  MILLIONS. 
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plant  that  employed  skilled  machinists  to  do 
sweeping  and  trucking  would  get  into  the 
grip  of  a  receiv'er. 

Then,  too,  these  useless  soldier-factories 
have  their  costly  organizations  of  high  ex¬ 
ecutives,  so  to  speak.  You  can  liken  the 
captain  and  the  first  and  second  lieutenants 
to  the  branch  manager,  superintendent,  and 
foreman  of  one  of  these  subsitiiar>’  plants  I 
have  spoken  of.  Suppose  you  paid  these 
three  executives  an  aggregate  salary  of 
seven  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  boss  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  men!  This  is  the  average 
strength  of  a  company  assembled  for  mili- 
tar>'  instruction.  And  in  these  small  posts 
the  troops  can  not  be  maneuvered  and 
trained  in  large  units;  the  officers  get  no  ex- 
p>erience  in  handling  men  as  they  would 
have  to  do  in  war. 

But  the  waste  isn’t  confined  to  the  limits 
of  the  posts 
themselves. 

Forty-odd 
branch  factories, 
remember,  reach 
back  to  head¬ 
quarters,  where 
we  find  an  undue 
proportion  of 
clerical  expense, 
and  high  rank 
absorbed  by  desk 
work. 

The  United 
States  has  spent 
more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  flol- 
lars  on  these 
militar\'  parks, 
getting  back  a 
modicum  of  mil¬ 
itary'  protection. 

Now  turn  to 
the  Na\'y  record. 

Here,  to  some  extent,  the  same  conditions 
hold  true.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  European  war,  however,  naval  author¬ 
ities  believe  that  we  need  a  shore  establish¬ 
ment  pretty  well  scattered  along  our  coast¬ 
line.  The  great  length  of  the  coast  and  the 
new  methods  of  fighting  with  small  vessels 
make  it  necessary'  to  have  stations  for  manu¬ 
facturing  and  repairing  such  craft,  and  for 
patrol  bases.  Yet  the  nine  Navy  Yards  that 
now  exist  along  the  .Atlantic  coast  have 
been  largely  unsuited  to  the  past  needs  of 


the  Navy,  and  are  unsuited  to  future  needs. 
Here,  again,  through  the  pork-barrel  and 
log-rolling,  stupendous  sums  of  money  have 
been  wasted.  Through  the  demands  of  pri¬ 
vate  interests.  Navy  Yards  have  been  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  most  inefficient  and  inaccessible 
waters  imaginable.  Even  conceding  that  we 
shall  need  as  many  industrial  Navy  plants 
as  we  now  possess,  we  have  paid  three  times 
as  much  to  get  them  as  they  should  have 
cost.  Our  Navy  Yards,  and  the  harbor 
work  necessary  to  make  them  even  partially 
accessible,  have  cost  more  than  $320,000- 
000. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  spent 
in  fifteen  years,  according  to  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  George  von  L.  Meyer, 
$1,656,000,000  for  the  Navy.  In  the  same 
peri^  Germany  has  spent  $1,137,000,000. 
Our  Navy  has  cost  forty-five  per  cent,  more 
than  Germany’s, 
yet  the  German 
Navy  is  much 
more  powerful 
than  ours. 

To  discover 
why  we  have 
wasted  these 
hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  on  the  Navy 
it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  look  into 
the  way  com¬ 
munities  have 
controlled  the 
money. 

Senator  Ben¬ 
jamin  R.  Tillman 
liv'cd  in  South 
Carolina,  and, 
before  him.  Sen¬ 
ator  M.  C.  But¬ 
ler.  They  were 
typical  repre- 
scntatives  of  the 
spirit  that  demands  a  division  of  our  fight¬ 
ing  money  by  locality  rather  than  the  need 
for  defense.  Butler  got  a  Navy  Yard  at 
Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  that  cost,  including  dredg¬ 
ing,  nearly  three  million  dollars;  and  then 
it  had  to  be  abandoned  for  real  Navy  Yard 
purposes.  Ships  couldn’t  get  to  it.  Then 
Senator  Tillman  got  a  Navy  Yard  located 
at  Charleston,  in  shallow  water,  involving 
heavy  cost  for  poor  service.  Five  million 
dollars  have  gone  into  this  yard.  Shallow 
water  or  deep,  makes  no  difference  to 
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■  ■  FORT  D.  A.  RUSSELL  AT  CHEYENNE,  WYO-  ■■ 

■  ■  MING,  HAS  COST  SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS.  IB 


Set  the  Eagle  Free! 
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the  men  who  profit  by  the  naval  money. 

From  Chicago  came  Congressman  George 
E.  Foss,  an  able  lawyer  and  politician,  and 
for  years  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs.  There  are  no  warships  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  but  somebody  conceived 
the  idea  that  a  naval  training-station  on 
Lake  Michigan  would  be  a  nice  thing.  The 
argument  was  held  out  that  through  its  in¬ 
fluence  many  naval  recruits  would  be  se¬ 
cured.  So  the  station  was  built,  twenty 
miles  north  of  Chicago.  Three  and  three- 
quart  eis  million  dollars  have  been  sp>ent  for 
an  establishment  with  a  capacity  of  four 
thousand  men,  although  it  has  never  had 
more  than  six  hundred.  Imagine  building 
a  factory  with  such  an  investment  to  take 
care  of  business  that  could  be  done  on  half 
a  million! 

.William  E.  Chandler  was  from  New 
Hampshire  — 

United  States 
Senator  and  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  He, 
too,  was  a  lawyer 
and  politician, 
and  member  of 
the  Naval  Com¬ 
mittee.  Senator 
Jacob  H.  Gal- 
linger  succeeded 
.him — a  physi¬ 
cian  who  had 
had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  poli¬ 
tics.  An  able 
man,  too.  All 
these  men  who 
direct  the  pork- 
barrel  money  are 
able  men,  and 
the  people  who 
benefit  from  it 
are  good  people. 

But  the  Portsmouth  Yard  has  cost  about 
twenty  million  dollars,  a  great  deal  of 
which  might  have  been  sav^.  This  yard 
for  years  has  been  unsuited  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  used.  New  Hampshire  has 
almost  always  been  strongly  represented  on 
the  Naval  Committee. 

Senators  Cameron  and  Penrose  hailed 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  each  in  his  time 
was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs.  At  League  Island,  near 
Philadelphia,  is  a  NaNy  Yard  that  has  cost 


thirteen  million  dollars,  and  it  lies  in  shal¬ 
low  water  that  makes  it  inaccessible  to  part 
of  the  Navy.  It  was  established  before  the 
days  of  Cameron  and  Penrose,  but  they 
help>ed  maintain  it. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Naval 
Committees  succeeded  in  rehabilitating,  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  three  million  dollars,  the 
Navy  Yard  a  hundred  miles  up  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  which  had  been  practically  dis¬ 
used  for  half  a  century.  Modern  machine- 
shops  were  built,  but  modern  battle-ships 
can  not  get  up  there. 

The  Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island,  near 
San  Francisco,  has  cost  twenty  million  dol¬ 
lars,  not  counting  other  millions  spent  in 
extra  dredging;  yet  none  of  the  battle-ships 
built  in  the  last  eight  years,  according  to 
Ex-Secretary  Meyer,  can  be  berthed  there. 
The  history  of  our  Navy  Yards  is  singularly 
linked  with  shal¬ 
low  water — and 
“pork.” 

At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Span- 
ish  War  it  is 
estimated  that 
fifty  million  dol¬ 
lars  were  largely 
wasted  in  buying 
yachts,  coasters, 
and  colliers,  be¬ 
cause  the  Navy 
had  developed 
no  definite  plan 
of  defense  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  had  to 
take  what  ships 
it  could  get 
quickly. 

The  Navy  has 
long  wanted  a 
drydock  at  Nor¬ 
folk  for  the  con- 
struction  and 
repair  of  battle-ships — which  are  the  main 
strength  of  our  naval  defense,  despite  the 
part  played  by  submarines.  Naval  experts 
consider  Norfolk  the  proper  place  for  this 
proposed  dock,  and  such  request  was  made 
of  Congress.  But  Pennsylvania  members 
in  Congress  immediately  got  busy  with  a 
scheme  to  trade  influence  and  have  the  dock 
built  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  Na\y  au¬ 
thorities  did  not  want  it.  After  a  bitter 
fight,  the  whole  matter  was  dropped,  and 
so  the  drvdock  has  not  been  built  at  all. 
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■■  FORT  ETHAN  AI.LEN,  IN  VERMONT,  IS  A  CAV-  ■■ 
■■  ALRY  POST  WHICH  IS  USELESS  IN  WINTER.  ■■ 
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But  if  it  is  Anally  built,  it  is  likely  to  be 
where  the  politicians  say,  not  where  it  will 
help  most  in  defense. 

.\nd  now  that  the  Navy  has  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  a  million  dollars  to  develop  the  long- 
neglected  “eyesight”  of  the  service,  we  al¬ 
ready  hear  of  plans  afoot  to  build  aeroplane 
factories  in  the  distiict  of  this  or  that  Sena¬ 
tor  or  Representative.  .\t  the  present  time 
the  Navy  has  only  half  a  dozen  aircraft,  af¬ 
ter  several  years  of  “experiment”  which  has 
been  chiefly  inactivity,  but  during  which 
several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  used.  Charges  of  extravagant  and  in¬ 
efficient  political  management  of  aeronautics 
are  beginning  to  be  quite  as  plentiful,  young 
as  this  branch  of  the  ser\nce  is,  as  in  the  old 
branches  of  the  militaiy  establishment. 


BUSINESS  WASTES 

.^side  from  all  these  immense  wastes  in 
the  Navy  Yards  proper,  there  are  other 
large  wastes  due  to  the  lack  of  ordinarj’ 
business  management. 

The  Mare  Island  Yard  had  five  separate 
manufacturing  departments  that  had  grown 
up,  from  lack  of  management,  each  with  an 
indep)endent  head.  Each  had  its  own  or¬ 
ganization,  officers,  clerks,  draftsmen,  and 
shops.  Several  distinct  shops  for  each 
kind  of  work.  These  were  finally  consoli¬ 
dated  under  one  head  and  mostly  into  one 
shop  for  each  line  of  work.  The  “over¬ 
head”  e.xpense  was  cut  more  than  sixty 
p>er  cent.  Under  the  old  plan  there  might 
be  five  ways  of  doing  the  same  job.  In  one 
department  a  helper  might  successfully  do 
a  piece  of  work,  and  in  another  depart¬ 
ment  a  skilled  mechanic  might  waste  his 
time  on  the  same  sort  of  work.  Then  each 
department-head  was  his  own  inspector. 

The  change  obviated  the  necessity  of 
erecting  new  buildings  to  the  extent  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  In  one 
instance  it  advanced  the  date  of  completion 
for  a  vessel  sLx  months. 

\t  Mare  Island,  also,  the  iron  heads  of 
evaporator  coils  were  welded  by  smiths  at 
a  cost  of  forty  dollars  each;  they  are  now 
cut  from  plate  at  a  cost  of  eight  dollars. 

Here  four  screw  propellers  had  to  go  to 
the  scrap-heap,  with  a  loss  of  a  thousand 
dollars,  because  no  specimens  of  the  material 
were  taken  and  tested.  Condenser-tubes 
valued  at  four  thousand  dollars  were  melted 
as  scrap.  Floor -plates  worth  fifteen  hun¬ 


dred  dollars  were  junked  because  they 
were  rusted  on  the  edges.  These  instances 
are  merely  samples  of  inexperience  and  in¬ 
efficient  op)eration  that  were  general — due 
largely  to  the  lack  of  any  industrial  polic>’ 
or  competent  scheme  of  business  manage¬ 
ment. 

At  one  Navy  Yard  the  estimate  for  le- 
babbitting  the  crank-pin,  crossheads,  and 
eccentric  brasses  of  a  ship  was  $10,350;  at 
another  Yard  the  estimate  for  identical 
work  was  half  that  sum. 

At  the  Norfolk  Naxy  Yard  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  various  shops  conserved  74,000 
square  feet  of  storage  space  and  postjwned 
indefinitely  the  building  of  a  storehouse  that 
would  have  cost  nearly  half  a  million. 

In  the  New  York  Na\y  Yard  fuel  to  the 
extent  of  thirty-nine  dollars  a  month  was 
saved  by  turning  the  heat  off  the  idle  shops 
at  night!  Here,  too,  a  reorganization  show¬ 
ed  a  wage-saving  of  $16,875  ^  month;  a 
trucking  economy  of  $1,450  a  month;  a 
fxtwer  gain  of  $2,262  a  month. 

At  Iona  Island,  in  the  Hudson,  new  ma¬ 
chinery  enabled  twelve-inch  shells  to  be  re¬ 
banded  for  $1.49  each,  instead  of  $6.38. 

Each  department  at  the  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard  had  its  own  transportation  sys¬ 
tem.  A  regular  delivery  system  was  estab¬ 
lished,  cutting  out  three  double  teams  and 
one  single  rig. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Yard  some  rifle-butts, 
built  by  the  naval  constructor,  cost  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  The  civil  engineer  of  the 
department  duplicated  them  for  less  than 
half. 

The  Navy  Department  has  never  known 
what  it  costs  to  build  its  own  ships.  It 
means  now  to  find  out,  through  a  new  and 
elaborate  cost  system  not  yet  installed. 
Many  of  the  items  of  “overhead”  in  the 
Navy  shops  are  meaningless,  and  charged 
hit  and  miss,  or  omitted.  For  the  first  time 
in  this  long  history  of  wasted  millions  the 
government  will  know  —  let  us  hope  — 
whether  the  work  done  in  the  Navy  Yards 
is  cheaper  or  dearer  than  work  done  out¬ 
side.  You  can  make  your  own  guess  as  to 
that!  You  can  guess,  too,  what  this  lack 
of  industrial  management  has  cost  the  tax¬ 
payers  in  fighting  money! 

In  the  days  when  capstans  and  steering- 
wheels  were  worked  by  hand,  the  anchor¬ 
hoisting  and  steering  devices  fell  to  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair.  When 
steam-engines  supplanted  hand  power  in 


HOW  HIS  STRENGTH  IS  WASTED 


For  construction  of  useless  Army  posts,  as  based 
on  such  expenditures  covering  a  period  of 
ten  years . $4, 509, 000 

Waste  in  maintenance  of  Army  posts .  5,500,000 

Waste  in  paying  the  wages  of  unproductive 

soldiers,  and  in  ail  other  Army  expenditures  .  60,000,000 

Waste  in  the  industrial  Navy,  or  shops  at  the 
Navy  Yards,  due  to  inefticiency  and  the 
lack  of  specisdizing . 30,000,000 

Total  Annual  Waste . $100,000,000 


!  these  operations,  the 
'  Bureau  of  Construc¬ 
tion  and  Repair  still 
^  continued,  in  this 
Navy  of  ours,  to  handle 
(Py  the  anchor-hoisting  and 
steering  devices.  The 
Bureau  which  existed  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  steam-engines  to  the  Navy  was 
not  permitted  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
these  devices.  This  is  a  little  instance  of 
the  grip  of  long-whiskered  tradition. 

The  electric  motors  in  the  turrets  of  bat¬ 
tle-ships  logically  should  have  come  under 
the  control  of  the  Electrical  Department, 
but  because  of  some  antediluvian  tradition 
they  remained  under  the  Bureau  of  Con¬ 
struction  and  Repair.  At  the  same  time, 
the  electric  motors  for  hoisting  ammunition 
were  in  the  sacred  bailiwick  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Department.  The  Electrical  Depart¬ 
ment,  supposed  to  be  expert  in  its  domain, 
had  no  functions  in  the  turret  except  to 
furnish  the  lights. 

Here  you  get  a  glimpse  of  a  vital  defect 
in  the  industrial  Navy  to-day:  the  chaos  of 
organization  in  which  little  attempt  is  made 
to  put  given  work  into  the  control  of  those 
best  fitted  to  handle  it.  You  are  likely  to 
find  a  civil  engineer  in  charge  of  a  steam 
machinery  plant,  and  a  paymaster  control¬ 


ling  the  coal-handling 
machiner>'.  You  may 
find  a  rear-admiral 
placed  in  charge  of  a 
great  Navy  Yard  to 
round  out  the  last  year  [v  • 
of  his  service,  but  pos¬ 
sessing  no  qualifications  to  conduct  a  large 
industrial  plant.  The  fight  between  Sec¬ 
retary  Daniels  and  the  Navy  has  about 
destroyed  whatever  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  existed.  A  new  one  is  now  struggling 
into  being. 

When  Mr.  Meyer  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  he  found  himself  greatly  hampered 
in  his  powers  of  directing  the  expenditures 
as  economy  dictated.  If  he  wanted  to  trans¬ 
fer  certain  duties  from  one  bureau  to  an¬ 
other,  the  payment  had  to  be  O.  K.’d  by 
the  first  bureau.  And  if  the  head  of  that 
first  bureau  got  on  his  high  horse  and  re¬ 
fused  to  O.  K.  it,  the  Secretary'  had  no  power 
to  fire  him.  All  the  Secretarv’  could  do  was 
to  go  to  the  President  of  the  U  nited  States 
and  register  a  kick.  In  a  private  industrial 
corporation  a  competent  general  manager 
would  make  some  fireworks  under  such  con¬ 
ditions. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  investi¬ 
gations,  and  several  Secretaries  of  the 
Navy  have  had  a  hand  in  them.  Many 
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reforms  have  been  made,  mostly  minor 
ones.  The  bigger  reforms  have  scarcely 
been  touched. 

.\t  any  rate,  the  attempts  at  reform  and 
economy  haven’t  yet  got  at  the  heart  of 
things,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1914 
six  million  dollars’  worth  of  dead  stock  was 
unearthed  in  the  various  Navy  Yards.  And 
again  by  the  fact  that  six  Navy  Yards  are 
now  manufacturing  the  small  boats  carried 
on  war-ships,  although  the  Department  be- 
liev’es  that  all  military  ends  would  be  sub¬ 
served  if  they  were  made  in  three  Yards, 
or  possibly  two. 

.\11  through  the  Navy  Yard  shops  is  this 
duplication  of  work  and  equipment  and 
capital  investment.  Yet  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  howl  if  any  product  is  taken 
away  from  a  yard. 

WANTED— THINKING  MACHINES 

The  industrial  Navy,  like  the  Army,  has 
never  had  a  thinking  machine  to  control  it. 
The  various  Navy  Yards  are  now  working 
over  their  scrap  metal,  but  the  method  by 
which  it  is  done  is  crude.  A  plan  is  now- 
under  way  to  establish  at  Norfolk  a  scrap- 
metal  plant,  with  ingot  furnaces  to  take  care 
of  the  entire  scrap  metal.  It  is  believed 
that  a  million  a  year  can  be  saved  by  hav¬ 
ing  this  work  done  at  Norfolk,  yet  the  in¬ 
got  furnaces  will  cost  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  this.  Moreover,  colliers  can 
bring  the  scrap  metal  to  Norfolk  and  return 
with  coal  to  their  Yards.  The  colliers  will 
be  at  work,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be 
available  for  use  in  war.  This  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  a  thinking  machine,  instead  of 
a  political  machine,  could  save. 

In  another  instance,  where  thinkers  real¬ 
ly  had  their  way,  an  appropriation  for  eight 
clerks  in  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  brought  a 
sav-ing  of  Si 00,000  a  year  in  administrativ-e 
methods. 

.\t  the  present  time,  small  requisitions  for 
electric  wire  are  sent  in  from  every  Yard, 
and  purchased  in  the  open  market.  But 
the  wire  might  be  bought  in  lots  of  $50,000 
just  as  well,  at  a  large  saving. 

V’arious  ideas  have  been  advanced  for  a 
permanent  civilian  management  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  end  of  the  Navv-;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  inaugurating  a  special  course  of 
training  for  a  corps  of  Navy  construction 
officers  and  business  managers.  Assistant- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 


velt,  has  given  this  subject  deep  study. 

Now  if  you  want  to  nail  the  one  evil  that 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  bring 
these  vast  wastes  of  fighting  funds,  put 
your  finger  on  the  lack  of  what  is  called  a 
budget  system  of  ajipropriating  money. 

In  other  words.  Congress  appropriates 
the  public  money  without  any  reference  to 
itemized  necessities.  The  law  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  that  men  responsible  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  departments  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  shall  present  to  Congress  detailed  es¬ 
timates;  nor  are  they  permitted  to  show 
comparative  records,  which  are  the  very 
bulwark  of  economical  business  administra¬ 
tion.  Cabinet  heads  are  not  permitted  to 
go  before  Congress  at  all  to  argue  for,  or  to 
defend,  the  real  needs  of  their  depart¬ 
ments.  Only  by  invitation  do  they  go  be¬ 
fore  committees  of  Congress. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  such  a  proceeding  in 
a  private  corporation!  Suppose  the  general 
manager  were  not  allowed  to  present  to  the 
entire  board  of  directors  any  schedule  of  his 
itemized  needs,  nor  even  to  come  into  the 
directors’  room!  Supjose  the  directors,  or 
groups  of  them,  met  in  secluded  places  and 
voted  the  money  without  any  regard  for  the 
needs  of  the  business,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  decided  view-joint  on  benefits 
to  accrue  wholly  outside  of  the  business! 

It  is  almost  inconceivable,  yet  the  United 
States,  both  in  its  national  and  state  gov¬ 
ernments,  has  been  without  a  budget  sys¬ 
tem.  No  definite  decision  has  been  reached 
by  the  administration  as  to  whether  the 
budget  system  should  be  recommended  to 
the  coming  Congress.  A  Congressional 
Committee  report  will  be  made  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  But  a  jolitical  budget  system  would 
not  help  much.  To  be  of  real  benefit  it 
would  have  to  eliminate  log-rolling  and  give 
the  .\rmy  and  Na\-y  experts  power  to  spend 
the  money  where  it  is  needed. 

At  the  New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention  recently  a  budget  system  pro¬ 
posal  was  adopted,  and  this  was  the  first 
instance  of  the  sort  in  America. 

Reform  movements  are  slow,  but  some¬ 
times  along  toward  the  end  they  come  with 
a  rush.  Some  of  our  national  legislators 
have  spoken  fearlessly,  but  it  is  now  a  mat¬ 
ter  largely  iij)  to  the  communities  them¬ 
selves.  If  they  say  so,  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  will  put  all 
these  unnumbered  millions  of  dollars  into 
real  fighting  funds. 


“l’  M  ’FRAID  he’ll 
GET  KILLED  IN  A 
WRECK.” 


ing  refreshments  on  their  knees  and 
shyly  making  friends.  Ben  thought  she 
was  the  prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  seen, 
bar  none,  and  so  stylish  and  ladylike 
that  he  was  almost  afraid  to  speak  to 
her;  while  she  thought  Ben  just  too  nice 
for  anything,  even  if  he  were  only  an  en¬ 
gineer,  and  so  big  and  manly  and  fine- 
looking  that  delicious  little  thrills  ran 
through  her  every  time  she  gazed  up  at 
him.  Each  went  home  that  night  be¬ 
mused,  in  a  curious  elation  and  pain, 
for  Nature,  the  ever-restless,  the  ever- 
scheming,  was  whispering  her  immemo¬ 
rial  message,  and  troubling  the  peace  of 
these  two  simple  hearts. 

Seven  months  later,  the  humble  ro¬ 
mance  had  run  its  humble  course,  and 
Amy  and  Ben  were  married,  and  went 
to  housekeeping  on  ninety  dollars  a 
month.  They  rented  a  dark,  rear  flat 
^  HE  was  a  telephone  opierator,  up  many  flights  of  stairs,  with  an  outlook 
^  and  he  was  a  locomotive  en-  on  a  dreary  court  usually  criss-crossed  with 

_  gineer  on  the  C.  H.  R.  &  L.,  their  neighbors’  washing.  But  Amy  had 

and  they  met  first  at  a  party  the  nest-making  instinct,  so  strong  in  many 
the  Master  Mechanic’s  wife  gave,  where  women;  she  was  capable,  resourceful,  and 
they  sat  together  on  the  same  sofa,  balanc-  had  inherent  taste;  she  set  herself  to 
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brighten  her  little  home  and  make  it  at¬ 
tractive  to  her  man  as  he  returned  tired 
from  his  work.  To  him  it  was  always  a  ha¬ 
ven  of  tenderness  and  rest,  with  his  pretty 
wife  on  the  threshold,  smiling.  Love,  the 
divine,  cast  its  effulgence  over  that  mean 
place,  over  those  small,  scantily  furnished 
rooms;  cast  it,  too,  over  this  pair,  who  found 
their  all  in  each  other,  without  thought  of 
privation  or  sacrifice. 

Then  the  baby  came,  with  all  its  agoniz¬ 
ing  demands  on  body  and  nerves,  on  purse 
and  peace.  Pale,  pretty  Amy  drooped,  and 
life  at  times  was  hard — very  hard,  and  the 
stairs  terrible  to  climb,  and  the  outgo  of 
money  more  than  she  could  check,  try  as 
she  would.  But  the  divine  effulgence  re¬ 
mained  undimmed,  nay,  glowed  even  the 
brighter  for  the  cares  so  bravely  borne,  for 
those  secret,  silent  tears,  for  the  welling  ten¬ 
derness  of  motherhood.  Amy  considered 
herself  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world,  and 
much  to  be  envied,  for  who  had  a  husband 
like  hers,  or  such  a  child?  And  Ben,  scrimp¬ 
ing  and  saving  to  overtake  the  bills,  and 
making  unpKjetic  economies  on  pie  and  ci¬ 
gars,  was  all  of  a  miiid,  too,  that  he  had 
been  specially  favored  by  fate. 

Though  they  knew  it  not,  love  had  made 
their  insignificant  lives  beautiful,  and  enno¬ 
bled  them  with  something  so  rare  and  pre¬ 
cious  that  one  might  seek  for  it  in  many, 
many  places,  and  never  find  it. 

The  baby  grew  into  a  sweet  little  girl, 
with  her  father’s  earnest  eyes  and  her  moth¬ 
er’s  pretty  mouth,  and  quaint,  old-fashioned 
ways  that  were  her  veiy  own.  Like  most 
only  children,  she  was  prematurely  thought¬ 
ful,  with  gleams  of  understanding  quite  be¬ 
yond  her  years,  and  to  her  the  routine  of  the 
household  was  a  series  of  sacred  rites  in 
which  she  early  had  a  share  and  which  she 
p>erformed  with  anxious  solemnity.  Her 
baby  tasks  done,  she  was  wont  to  sit  in  her 
little  chair,  with  her  hands  clasped  in  her 
lap,  and  gaze  out  at  the  court  in  a  sort  of 
dream.  This  was  what  she  called  “tink- 
ing,”  and  was  as  much  a  daily  rite  as  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  paper  in  the  morning  or  fetching 
her  father’s  slippers  when  he  came  home 
from  work. 

One  day  .^my  asked  her  as  usual:  “.\nd 
what  has  my  pet  been  thinking  now?”  with 
the  exp>ectation,  seldom  disappointed,  of 
finding  entertainment  in  the  answer. 

“Just  wshing  daddy  wasn’t  a  ’gineer,” 
was  the  une.xp>ected  reply. 


Amy  was  shocked  at  such  disloyalty,  de¬ 
claiming  warmly  that  it  was  very  fine  to  be 
an  engineer  and  be  tnisted  with  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  people.  There  were  no  men 
s<.)  -brave  and  splendid  as  engineers,  and  it 
was  the  proudest  thing  in  the  world  to  be 
an  engineer’s  little  daughter.  What  had 
come  over  the  child  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
father? 

“I  am  not  ’shamed,”  protested  .\gnes,  in 
a  trickle  of  tears  at  being  unjustly  scolded. 
“I’m  ’fraid  he’ll  get  killed  in  a  wreck.” 

.\my,  in  a  revulsion,  clasiied  the  tot  to 
her  bosom,  and  told  her  not  to  have  such 
foolish  fancies.  It  seemed  there  was  always 
a  guardian  angel  watching  over  daddy;  and 
in  hearing  the  description  of  this  dazzling 
jiersonage  the  woebegone  little  face  soon 
became  radiant  again  and  altogether  reas¬ 
sured.  But  it  was  strange  that  Amy’s  first 
serious  misgivings  about  her  husband’s  em¬ 
ployment  should  have  dated  from  that  mo¬ 
ment.  The  truth  was  that,  sub-conscious- 
ly,  she  had  long  been  growing  apprehensive, 
with  a  deepening  and  ever-increasing  sense 
of  her  husband’s  danger;  and  this  now  was 
the  sudden  climax  of  thoughts  she  had  never 
dared  let  become  too  coherent. 

Originally  the  hazards  of  Ben’s  calling 
had  made  very  little  impression  on  her;  he 
was  a  locomotive  engineer  just  as  other 
wives’  husbands  were  employees  in  shops  or 
factories,  drummers,  or  struggling  trades¬ 
men.  Her  feeling  had  been  more  a  rankling 
jealousy  that  such  as  these  should  look  down 
on  him,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  few  were 
better  paid  or  held  securer  positions.  First- 
class  engineers  like  Ben  were  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  Already  he  had  refused  two  offers 
to  go  with  Western  roads,  and  one  with  a 
line  in  Mexico;  and  this  loyalty  to  the  C. 
H.  R.  &  I.,,  had  been  promptly  recognized 
by  promotion.  These  other  women’s  hus¬ 
bands,  with  their  soft  hands  and  white 
shirts,  often  could  not  call  their  souls  their 
own,  and  had  the  dread  of  dismissal  con¬ 
stantly  over  them.  With  Ben,  thank  God,  it 
was  the  other  way  about,  and  he  was  treated 
with  marked  respect  and  consideration. 

Of  course,  she  frequently  read  of  railroad 
accidents  in  the  papers,  and  had  remarked 
with  unutterable  dismay  how  seldom  the 
trainmen  escaped.  Indeed,  the  phrase  was 
almost  stereotyped:  “With  the  exception 
of  the  engineer  and  fireman,  who  jjerished 
in  the  wreck,  etc.” — as  though  these  be¬ 
longed  to  a  less  considered  race  of  beings 
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than  the  passengers.  What  bitterness  of  re¬ 
sentment  that  phrase  always  evoked  in  her 
as  she  visualized  the  desolation  of  two 
stricken  homes. 

Vet  it  was  hard  to  associate  Ben  with 
such  possible  tragedies.  Ben  was  so  com- 
IK'tent  and  fearless — so  big  and  resolute  and 
sure  of  himself  —  that  she  instinctively 
caught  something  of  his  courage.  .Besides, 
she  tried  to  tell  herself  that  ever>’  promo¬ 
tion  made  him  safer;  it  was  the  jxwr  dubs 
on  the  freights  who  took  the  most  chances 
and  oftcnest  got  caught;  the  limiteds  had 
the  right  of  way  over  every  thing,  and  were 
the  cherished  darlings  of  the  system. 

But  little  Agnes’s  words  left  a  stab  that 
was  never  afterward  healed.  The  lurking, 
long-repressed  terrors  in  her  heart  suddenly 
took  voice  and  cried  out.  As  she  soothed 
the  child  with  a  picture  of  that  guardian 
angel,  and  answered  artless  questions  as  to 
what  it  wore,  and  where  it  sat,  and  how  it 
kej)t  its  shining  robe  so  clean  in  daddy’s  cab, 
it  stole  over  her,  with  a  quivering  tremor  of 
realization,  that  Ben  had  never  been  wholly 
frank  with  her  in  discussing  railway  acci¬ 
dents. 

In  his  breezy,  confident  way  he  had  al¬ 
ways  put  the  blame  on  the  engineer  or,  where 
that  was  impossible,  dwelt  reassuringly  on 
the  sui)erior  equipment  of  the  C.  H.  R.  k  L. 
which  made  similar  smashes  on  his  line  im¬ 
possible.  Looking  back,  she  began  to  per¬ 
ceive  how  clev'erly  she  had  been  lulled  into 
a  false  security;  how  Ben,  ostensibly  so 
straightforward,  had  hoodwinked  her  with 
no  mean  skill. 

But  as  she  thought  it  over  she  realized 
her  i)owerlessness,  and  how  futile  any  com¬ 
plaint  or  repining  would  be.  What  could 
be  more  unkind,  more  ungenerous  than 
shaking  the  nerve  of  her  brave,  splendid 
man  who  had  to  earn  his  living  in  the  only 
way  he  knew?  At  night,  as  she  tried  to 
conceive  what  his  loss  would  mean  to  her, 
her  pillow  was  wet  with  tears. 

Nature  had  given  her  love  and  home,  hus¬ 
band  and  child,  and,  in  the  great  harmony  of 
the  universe,  her  lowly,  inconspicuous  place. 
Now  it  touched  a  finger  to  the  filmy  fabric 
of  her  happiness  and  cried:  “Beware!” 

W  hen  Ben  brought  back  his  great  news, 
he  was  far  too  excited  to  notice  how  Amy’s 
cheeks  paled  as  she  heard  it,  or  how  her 
hand  stole  surreptitiously  to  her  breast. 
They  had  given  him  the  new  flyer,  the  fa¬ 


mous  new  Metropolitan  State  Limited,  the 
finest,  most  luxurious,  fastest  train  in  the 
world.  He  was  among  those  assigned  to  the 
new  ser\'ice,  his  name  heading  the  list,  by 
George!  It  was  the  most  tremendous  honor 
that  had  ever  come  his  way,  the  limit  of 
everything  an  engineer  could  hope  for,  the 
kind  of  thing  a  fellow  might  dream  of  but 
never  thought  he  would  get. 

But  Amy  seemed  so  little  able  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  great  news;  stood  there,  indeed,  so 
oddly  and  silently  that  Ben  had  to  tell  her 
again,  with  a  clang  of  triumph  in  his  voice, 
that  it  was  the  fastest  train  in  the  world  and 
was  going  to  cut  the  time  to  New  York  from 
twenty-four  hours  to  eighteen;  expatiating 
as  well  on  its  unparalleled  magnificence  of 
equipment,  on  the  extra  twenty-five-dollar 
fare;  on  the  barbers,  valets,  maids,  t>pists, 
and  other  millionaire  fixings  that  all  went 
to  make  it  a  palace  on  wheels. 

He  snatched  Amy  in  his  arms  and  gave 
her  a  resounding  kiss.  Great,  wasn’t  it! 
Simply  tremenjous!  Squeezed  her  till  she 
gasped,  exclaiming  again  and  again  how  he 
could  hardly  believe  it — no,  he  could  hardly 
believe  it;  kissing  and  shaking  her  with 
boyish  exuberence  as  though  his  joy  had  to 
find  some  violence  of  e.xpression.  Then  he 
sat  down  at  the  table,  smoothed  out  a  rail¬ 
road  time-table  with  his  big,  work-stained 
hands,  and  gloatingly  explained  the  new 
schedule;  while  she,  poor  hjpocrite,  bend¬ 
ing  over  his  shoulder,  pretended  to  be  all 
astonishment  and  delight. 

“It’s  you  I  have  to  thank  for  this,”  he 
said,  suddenly  looking  up  at  her.  “If  a  fel¬ 
low  ain’t  happy  at  home  he  don’t  get  far  in 
this  business,  but  starts  dissipating  and 
using  up  his  nerve.  It’s  you  who  have  made 
me  the  man  I  am  to-day.” 

.\t  this  the  words  Amy  might  have  said 
died  on  her  tongue.  She  had  been  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  in  passionate  entreaty 
and  protest  as  her  horror  of  the  new  Limited 
became  almost  uncontrollable.  Ordinarily 
so  gentle,  so  submissive,  she  was  for  the  first 
time  in  her  married  life  stirred  by  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  revolt.  But  Ben’s  gratitude,  so  sim¬ 
ply  expressed,  yet  with  such  shining  affec¬ 
tion  in  his  brave,  true  eyes,  with  such  a 
quiver  of  voice  and  lip  as  he  looked  up  at 
her,  stifled  the  outburst  that  only  too  sure¬ 
ly  would  have  wrung  his  heart. 

Within  Amy’s  bosom,  however,  there 
raged  a  tempest  he  little  suspected — a  sick, 
unreasonable  resentment  at  the  men  who 
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conceived  such  things,  and  ordered  their  en¬ 
gineers  to  execute  them.  Good  God,  that 
run  between  Newburg  and  Deming  had  to 
be  taken  at  seventy  -  five  miles  an  hourl 
These  fine  gentlemen,  whom  Ben  rever¬ 
enced  as  demigtxLs,  had  ordained  it,  and  for 
their  good-will,  for  a  little  extra  money,  and 
for  the  “honor”  of  which  he  was  so  proud, 
he  was  to  thunder  his  great  express  through 
rain  and  storm,  fog,  snow,  and  blizzard  at  a 
si>eed  that  made  one’s  soul  shrink  to  think 
of. 

Aloud,  all  she  said  was:  “Oh,  Ben,  is  it 
safe?” 

“Sure,”  he  answered,  with  his  usual  con¬ 
fidence.  “The  company  has  been  running 
experimental  trains  and  has  showm  it  to  be 
absolutely  practicable.  I  have  the  reports 
in  my  pocket.” 

“Even  at  seventy-five  miles  an  hour  be¬ 
tween  Newburg  and  Deming?” 

“Oh,  that  doesn’t  worry  me  any,”  said 
Ben.  “With  our  roadbed  and  our  big,  heaxy 
engines  I  don’t  count  the  risk  more  than 
normal.” 

He  hesitated  before  saying  the  last  word, 
and  then  added:  “Of  course  all  railroading 
is  risky;  one  simply  has  to  face  up  to  that; 
but  a  fellow  who  would  turn  down  a  prize 
like  the  Metroixjlitan  State  Limited  ain’t 
worthy  to  be  called  an  engineer.” 

.\my  suddenly  clung  to  him,  and  hid  her 
face  on  his  shoulder,  softly  sobbing,  while 
he,  not  a  little  surprised  and  wholly  misun¬ 
derstanding  her  emotion,  soothed  and  pet¬ 
ted  her.  Indeed,  he  was  rather  pleased. 
.\my  had  taken  the  great  news  so  quietly 
that  he  had  been  just  a  trifle  disappointed. 

“Don’t  cr>',  old  lady,”  he  said,  comfort¬ 
ingly,  pulling  her  down  on  his  knee.  “It’s 
foolish  to  cry  when  everything  has  come  our 
way.  There,  there,  wi[)e  them  away,  and 
don’t  take  on  about  it.” 

“I’ll  be  all  right  in  a  moment,”  she  e.x- 
claimed  brokenly.  “I  need  a  little  time  to 
get  used  to  it,  that’s  all;  for  I  am  really  very 
glad,  Ben — awfully  g-glad  and  jvpleased 
and  p>-p-proud.” 

The  principal  result  of  Ben’s  promotion, 
was  to  take  them  to  the  country.  The  little 
flat,  once  such  a  joy,  had  grown  insupp>ort- 
able  to  Amy,  and  at  times  she  felt  she  would 
go  mad  unless  she  had  more  air  and  room. 
Her  anxiety  for  Ben  consumed  her  like  an 
evil,  secret  drug.  She  realized  the  need  of 
defending  herself  with  every  resource  unless 


she  were  utterly  to  be  destroyed.  Somehow, 
in  the  spaciousness  of  fields  and  sky,  peace 
would  return,  or  if  not  peace,  at  least  some 
degree  of  resignation.  It  was  with  an  in¬ 
stinct  of  self-preservation  that  Amy  turned 
toward  the  country. 

A  few  weeks  after  Ben  had  started  driv¬ 
ing  the  Metropolitan  State  Limited,  they 
were  settled  in  a  little  cottage  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  city  that  ranked  as  a  divisional 
headquarters  of  the  C.  H.  R.  &  L.  The  sit¬ 
uation  delighted  Amy  and  was  well-chosen 
for  Ben,  whose  convenience  as  a  railroad 
man  had  to  be  carefully  considered,  and  who 
had  applied  for  the  run  over  this  division. 
The  cottage  itself  stood  on  high  ground,  set 
very  prettily  in  trees  and  garden,  and  over¬ 
looked  the  p>assing  trains  in  the  valley  below. 

Most  young  wives  would  have  thought 
themselves  buried  alive  in  such  a  sp>ot,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  bitterly  bewailed 
their  fate;  but  to  Amy  it  was  the  haven  she 
had  so  dearly  longed  for,  and  transcended 
her  fondest  hop)es.  She  was  one  of  those 
single-hearted  women  whose  husband,  child, 
and  home  comprised  her  whole  world;  one 
of  those  simple,  feminine  natures,  unques¬ 
tioning  and  devoted,  whose  supreme  ideal 
was  to  love  and  be  loved.  They  are  often 
referred  to  with  great  contempt  by  people 
who  consider  themselves  much  wiser  and 
better;  but  to  many  men  as  single-hearted 
and  as  simple,  as  brave,  loyal,  and  unre¬ 
pining,  they  are  the  comrades  xvho  make 
life  worth  living. 

The  color  came  back  to  Amy’s  cheeks;  lit¬ 
tle  Agnes  thrived  astonishingly  in  the  air 
and  sunshine;  the  spiecter  that  had  loomed 
so  menacingly  in  the  city  now  receded  to  a 
respectful  distance,  and  crouched  among  the 
minor  cares  and  worries  that  attend  all  mun¬ 
dane  existence.  If  it  emerged  at  some 
early,  sleepless  hour,  it  was  with  less  of  his 
bygone  terrors,  for  the  Metropolitan  State 
limited  had  been  sensationally  successful, 
and  had  given  the  lie  to  all  its  foreboding 
critics.  It  was  keeping  the  schedule  to  the 
minute;  W’as  justifying  the  experiments  that 
had  made  it  possible;  and  was  earning  a  re- 
now’n  that  seemed  to  carry  with  it  the  as¬ 
surance  of  safety. 

Every  evening  at  ten  minutes  after  nine, 
Amy  was  on  her  porch,  watching  for  it  to 
pass — a  swift,  bright  ribbon  of  lighted  win¬ 
dow’s,  darting  by  in  a  rhythmic  rumble  that 
rose,  pulsed,  and  sank  again  till  the  strain¬ 
ing  ear  could  hear  no  more;  and  every  other 
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night  tfor  Ben  “lay  over”  the  odd  ones  in 
New  York)  there  would  sound  out  a  mellow 
blast  that  showed  he  was  at  the  throttle 
and  was  thinking  of  her  as  she  looked  down 
on  him,  unseen  but  not  forgotten. 

That  mellow  blast,  jirolonged  and  deep- 
throated,  bearing  its  message  through  the 
dark,  never  failed  to  thrill  her  as  she  waited 
there  in  breathless  expectation.  The  riblwn 
of  lights  vanished;  the  reverberations  died 
away;  but  Ben  had  called  to  her  and  she 
was  comforted.  How  little  did  the  passen¬ 
gers  know,  as  they  sat  or  lolled  in  their  luxu¬ 
rious  seats,  that  a  grimy  man  in  overalls, 
who  held  all  their  lives  in  his  sooty  hand, 
was  thus  sjjeaking  across  the  void  to  the  wife 
he  loved. 

“Good  night,  dear  heart,”  cried  the  mel¬ 
low  blast,  and  then  the  fastest  train  in  the 
world  thundered  on  into  the  night. 

.\nother  baby  came;  a  lusty  boy,  who  was 
named  Benny,  after  his  father;  and  .Amy  ex¬ 
perienced  that  primitive  emotion,  so  pro¬ 
found  and  so  infinitely  moving,  of  the  moth¬ 
er  who  nestles  her  first-born  son  to  her 
breast.  Yet  as  it  was  little  Agnes  who  had 
planted  within  her  the  first  seed  of  appre¬ 
hension  in  regard  to  Ben’s  employment,  so 
it  was  now  this  tiny  mite  who  was  the  means 
of  throwing  her  into  fresh  throes  of  dread. 
She  began  to  tremble  again  for  her  happi¬ 
ness;  to  brood  over  the  railway  accidents 
she  read  of  in  the  papers;  to  cling  to  Ben  as 
he  kissed  her  good-by,  and  almost  fret  him 
by  her  pathetic,  foolish  artifices  to  delay  his 
going.  Always  she  said  to  herself:  “Per¬ 
haps  it  is  for  the  last  time.” 

The  truth  was  that  the  sweet  countrx’  air, 
at  first  so  tranquillizing,  had  lost  its  fiower 
to  soothe;  the  peace  it  had  brought  had  been 
but  transitorx'.  Her  confinement,  travail, 
and  slow  recuperation  had  sharpened  her 
faculties  at  the  e.\pense  of  her  nerves,  and  had 
made  her  realize,  with  a  clearer  perception 
than  ever  before,  the  fragility  of  her  hum¬ 
ble  paradise.  No  pretty  boy  could  take 
Ben’s  place;  .she  could  get  no  comfort  from 
that  ancient  illusion,  as  old  as  man.  Ben  was 
her  idol,  her  all  in  all,  and  every  day  his  life 
was  in  jeopardy. 

“Only  the  i-ngineer.” 

With  what  fierce  anguish  she  would  read 
that  phrase,  recurring  so  often  in  the  daily 
paper.  Would  they  print  the  same  of  Ben 
some  day?  Thus  dismiss  him  from  the  liv¬ 
ing  world  in  which  he  was  so  little  consid¬ 
ered?  Mock  the  widow  and  oq)hans  with 


this  newspaper  epitaph  that  seemed  kept 
in  stock  for  the  engineer  who  died  at  his 
p)ost? 

“Only  the  engineer.” 

Oh,  the  inexpressible  dismay  of  it,  the 
catch  at  the  heart,  the  suffocated  breath  as 
the  words  leai)ed  before  her  in  the  staring 
headlines! 

Ben  noticed  how  thin  she  was  becoming; 
how  wan  and  changed;  but  he  never  sus¬ 
pected  the  real  reason,  which  was  concealed 
from  him  like  a  guilty  secret.  Apart  from 
a  natural  consideration  for  his  feelings,  from 
a  natural  desire  to  spare  him  a  distress  noth¬ 
ing  could  alleviate,  Amy  knew  the  ver>-  real 
danger  of  impairing  his  self-confidence.  The 
most  terrible  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
railroad  man,  short  of  maiming  or  death,  is 
to  “lose  his  nerve.”  Once  thus  mysterious¬ 
ly  stricken,  he  is  thenceforth  useless  in  his 
chosen  calling;  he  may  be  as  strong  and 
vigorous  as  ever,  but  something  has  gone 
out  of  him  that  can  never  be  replaced — his 
poise,  his  nervous  balance,  his  capacity  to 
endure  the  daily  stress  and  risks  of  his  em¬ 
ployment. 

Amy  had  seen  Tom  Pettigrew,  a  former 
yardmaster,  suddenly  change  from  one  of 
the  most  fearless  men  alive  to  a  miserable 
craven  who  was  afraid  to  cross  the  street. 
Boiling  steam  had  done  that  for  Tom.  He 
had  made  a  good  recover>',  but  his  “nerve” 
was  gone.  It  cost  him  a  two-hundred-dol- 
lar-a-month  job,  the  early  prosp)ect  of  be¬ 
coming  a  division  superintendent,  all  his 
ambitions  and  hopes.  With  the  memory  of 
Tom  before  her,  and  other  examples  hardly 
less  deplorable,  Amy  shrank  with  unsjx'ak- 
able  repugnance  from  burdening  her  hus¬ 
band  with  her  woes  and  causing  him  to  fal¬ 
ter  in  even  the  least  degree.  Silence  was 
imjxjsed  on  her,  a  silence  as  agonizing  as 
the  hidden  tortures  that  were  rending  her. 

But  at  last  her  long  overstrained  heart 
gave  way,  and  the  explosion  was  all  the 
worse  for  her  previous  self-control.  It  came 
altogether  without  warning,  as  Ben  was  say¬ 
ing  good-by  before  going  to  work,  and  as 
she  was  ciying  a  little  as  she  held  to  him 
— tears  she  tried  to  hide  against  his  rough 
coat. 

“Do  you  know,  Amy,”  he  said,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  this  place  is  too  lonely  for  you?  I’ve 
been  thinking  a  lot  lately  of  pulling  U() 
stakes  and  getting  out.” 

“Oh,  Ben,  I  love  it,”  she  e.xclaimed  {wign- 
antly.  “I  wouldn’t  go  back  to  the  city  for 
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anything.  And  just  see  how  it  agrees  with 
the  children.” 

“But  what  about  you,  my  darling?”  said 
Ben,  gazing  down  at  her,  greatly  troubled. 
“You’ve  been  looking  awfully  thin  and  sick 
these  last  few  weeks.” 

At  this  the  tears  flowed  faster,  and  the 
soft  cheek  snuggled  closer  against  his  coat. 

Then  he  added  irritably:  “I  believe  it’s 
all  this  damned  lonely  place.” 

His  tone  roused  in  her  a  sudden  passion 
of  resentment — a  sense  of  mounting  and  in¬ 
tolerable  injustice.  He  was  blaming  her, 
then,  for  keeping  him  in  the  country?  Was 
threatening  the  little  home  that  alone  kept 
her  from  going  mad?  Was  willing,  deter- 
njined,  to  sweep  it  all  away?  In  her  over¬ 
wrought  state  she  lost  all  mastery  of  her¬ 
self;  sanity  and  reason  whirled  in  a  sort  of 
hurricane  of  emotion;  she  was  the  most  ill- 
used  woman  in  the  world,  and  it  was  Ben 
who  had  made  her  so.  She  drew  away  from 
him  convulsed  and  flaming.  In  a  sobbing 
breath  she  told  him  that  she  wished  to  God 
she  had  never  married  him. 

“A  railroad  man  has  no  right  to  marr>',” 
she  burst  out  in  a  paro.xysm  of  self-e.xculpa- 
tion.  “He  has  no  right  to  expose  a  woman 
to  such  horrible,  unending  miserx'.  If  I  am 
thin  and  sick,  isn’t  it  because  I  haven’t  a 
moment  when  I  am  ever  sure  you  will  come 
back  alive?  Not  a  moment  when  that  dread 
isn’t  stabbing  me  like  a  knife?  Do  you 
know  I  never  kx)k  in  the  kitchen  fire  but  I 
think  of  yours,  roaring  in  your  engine,  and 
how  in  a  second  you  might  be  roasting  in 
the  middle  of  it.  That’s  what  an  engineer’s 
wife  is  condemned  to — has  to  bear  ever\" 
minute  of  the  day  and  night,  till  it  eats,  eats, 
eats  into  her  like  a  cancer  in  her  brain.  And 
she  mustn’t  say  a  word;  must  bottle  it  all 
in;  be  crucified,  but  not  give  a  whimjwr  lest 
it  should  shake  her  husband’s  nervT,  and 
bring  about  the  ver>’  thing  that  keeps  her 
trembling  and  shivering.  That’s  what  my 
life  is;  that’s  what  I  married  when  I  t(X)k 
you;  and  if  I  am  sick  and  thin,  the  wonder 
is  I  am  not  dead.  But  don’t  rob  me  of  my 
house,  Ben.  I  warn  you  not  to  rob  me  of  my 
house,  which  is  the  one  thing  that  helps  me 
to  be  a  little  happy  and  resigned.  Take 
away  my  home  and  I’ll  soon  find  a  .smaller 
one  in  a  black  box,  Ben  Pardee.” 

Ben’s  rugged  face  had  grown  darker  and 
darker  as  he  listened. 

“Don’t  you  think  you  are  putting  it 
pretty  strong,  .\my?”  he  said,  stung  to  the 


quick.  “You  used  to  think  there  were  com¬ 
pensations  once  in  being  an  engineer’s  wife.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  over  that,”  retorted  .\my. 
“All  I  know  is  that  if  you  have  a  spark  of 
consideration  for  me  or  the  children,  you’ll 
quit  the  flyer.” 

“Quit  the  flyer!”  cried  Ben,  in  a  sweat  of 
consternation,  and  his  voice  rising.  “What¬ 
ever  would  I  do  if  I  quit  the  flyer?  Do  you 
think  good  jobs  grow  on  trees,  Amy,  and  all 
you  need  to  do  is  to  pick  them  off  like 
oranges  or  apples?” 

“There  are  construction  trains,”  said  Amy, 
with  undiminished  bitterness.  “There  are 
lots  of  station  jobs.” 

“Construction  trains — station  jobs,”  re¬ 
peated  the  engineer  of  the  great  Limited 
with  ineffable  scorn.  “Selling  peanuts  is  a 
likely  occupation,  too,  .^my,  or  being  a 
night-watchman  at  fifty  a  month.” 

“You  needn’t  sneer  about  it,”  said  .\my, 
beginning  to  cry.  “Things  are  hard  enough 
already  without  your  sneering  and  jeering 
at  me.” 

Ben  choked  back  a  hot  rejoinder,  his  face 
all  the  darker  for  the  unsaid  words.  With 
compressed  lips  and  an  exjjression  of  in¬ 
tense  gloom  he  slowly  took  out  his  watch 
and  looked  at  it  in  silence.  Then  with  the 
same  sullen  deliberation  he  put  on  his  hat 
and  overcoat,  and,  taking  up  the  shabby 
valise  that  was  his  insejrarablc  companion, 
walked  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  departed 
on  his  way.  For  the  first  time  in  six  years 
husband  and  wife  had  parted  in  anger. 

.■\my’s  mood  changed  swiftly  to  remorse. 
It  was  consuming  her  before  she  heard  the 
garden-gate  click.  Nothing  but  jK-rverse 
pride  kept  her  from  running  after  Ben;  {>er- 
verse  pride  and  a  kind  of  self-consciousness 
that  paralyzed  the  impulse  her  heart  bade 
her  follow.  Instead,  she  threw  herself  on  a 
chair  and  burst  into  uncontrollable  sobs. 

But  the  supper  dishes  had  to  be  washed; 
the  kitchen  and  dining-r(X)m  had  to  be  ti¬ 
died.  Though  the  heavens  fell  a  self-re¬ 
specting  housewife  could  not  neglect  her 
house,  which  had  to  lx?  marie  clean  and  neat 
for  the  morrow.  Amy  went  about  these 
tasks  with  a  dejection  that  weighed  her 
down  like  lead.  She  felt  disgraced;  unutter¬ 
ably  humbled  and  conscience-stricken;  she 
longed  to  throw  herself  at  Ben’s  feet  and 
imj)lore  his  forgiveness. 

How  could  she  have  said  such  things  to 
him — such  heartless,  wicked  lies?  What 
had  possessed  her,  after  all  these  years  of  a 
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love  so  jKjrfect  and  beautiful,  that  she 
should  have  turned  on  him  in  a  fury  that 
now  seemed  so  inexplicable?  What  had 
lK)ssessed  her  to  say  she  wished  she  had 
never  married  him?  She,  who  had  not  a 
thought  that  was  not  his;  she,  who  loved 
him  with  all  her  heart  and  soul!  Oh,  the 
craziness  of  it!  Oh,  the  shame  and  wrctch- 
ednt'ss  of  it! 

But  she  would  make  amends  on  her  knees; 
abase  herself  pitifully  till  he  kissed  away 
her  tears;  would  remind  him  of  the  two  chil¬ 
dren  she  had  borne  him;  the  money  she  had 
saved  up,  dollar  by  dollar;  the  good,  true, 
loving  wife  she  had  always  been  to  him. 
Ben  would  understand;  Ben  would  forgive 
her.  There  wasn’t  a  mean  bone  in  Ben’s 
Ixxly.  He  was  too  noble  and  generous  to  har¬ 
bor  rancor,  and  revenge  himself  in  the  spite¬ 
ful  ways  some  men  might  do.  There  was 
no  yellow  streak  in  Ben,  thank  God. 

.\11  the  while,  as  she  went  about  her  du¬ 
ties,  her  eyes  kept  seeking  the  clock  in  a 
fever  of  suspense.  Would  Ben  relent  and 
sound  his  whistle  as  he  passed,  or  would  he, 
in  unappeased  bitterness,  ignore  the  watch¬ 
er,  now  so  contrite  and  crushed,  who  was 
hoping  against  hope  that  he  would  call  to 
her  across  the  night?  She  craved  this  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  tenderness,  of  his  forgive¬ 
ness  and  love.  Surely  six  years  of  devotion 
ought  to  weigh  against  a  single  hysterical 
outburst? 

But  she  remembered  how  stern  he  had 
looked,  how  set  and  grave,  and  the  mem- 
oiy  made  her  falter.  Had  she  not  said 
she  wished  she  had  never  married  him? 
Would  Ben  think  of  that  as  he  reached  to¬ 
ward  the  release,  and  then  stop,  with  his 
message  left  unsaid?  Or  would  he,  softened, 
sound  out  the  mellow  blast  as  usual,  in  apn 
I)€al,  in  conciliation,  in  a  love  too  big  to 
punish  or  long  hold  a  grudge? 

M  nine  she  was  on  the  jx)rch,  restlessly 
gazing  down  on  the  line  and  the  twinkling 
green  lights  that  showed  it  was  clear.  It 
seemed  an  interminable  waiting;  the  min¬ 
utes  lagged  inconceivably;  hope  alternately 
rose  and  died  in  her  quivering  breast.  Then 
at  last  she  heard  the  faint,  distant  rumble 
of  the  oncoming  Limited;  saw  the  headlight 
flash  ini  o  view,  with  its  dazzling  beam  pierc¬ 
ing  the  night;  saw  the  blanks  of  the  express 
and  mail  cars,  and  fast  behind  them  the 
lighted  Pullmans  in  a  sparkling  string.  But 
that  vibrating  second  was  unmarked  by  any 
bla.st;  the  train  sped  on  and  disappeared. 
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Ben,  brooding  and  hurt,  had  passed  in  si¬ 
lence. 

Amy  spent  a  miserable  night,  turning  and 
tossing  on  her  bed  in  the  interv'als  of  a  fit¬ 
ful  slumber.  Every  awakening  was  a  tor¬ 
ment,  for  she  was  oppressed  afresh  by  the 
enormity  of  her  conduct,  as  in  dim  transi¬ 
tions  it  was  pitilessly  revealed  to  her.  If 
she  had  been  contrite  before,  she  was  now- 
abject  and  despairing.  She  had  alienated 
Ben;  perhaps  nothing  would  ever  be  the 
same  between  them  again.  Fool  that  she 
had  been  to  let  slip  her  secret — to  poison 
their  future  so  irreparably.  Some  things 
once  said  could  never  be  unsaid. 

Ben  was  justly  proud  of  his  position. 
With  his  annual  bonus  he  received  the*  big¬ 
gest  salary  probably  paid  to  any  engineer  but 
three  in  America.  He  had  ambitions  for  his 
children  and  the  means  to  carry  them  out. 
How  unendurable  for  him  to  lose  all  this  at 
the  behest  of  a  frightened  woman — or  if  not 
to  lose  it,  to  be  conscious  at  least  of  an 
enemy  in  his  house  mutely  undermining  his 
courage  by  her  wan  face  and  hollow  eyes. 
That  is  how  it  would  seem  to  Ben.  Yes, 
an  enemy,  a  creature  he  would  learn  to  hate; 
whom  he  hated  now — oh,  my  God;  or  else 
would  he  have  passed  her  like  that,  without 
the  accustomed  blast  of  his  whistle — with¬ 
out  the  Good  night,  dear  heart,  which  she  had 
been  longing  to  hear? 

The  early  morning  light  was  peeping  into 
her  room  as  she,  wide  awake,  was  suddenly 
startled  by  the  ringing  of  the  telephone-bell. 
A  wild  hope  told  her  it  was  Ben.  Oh,  it  was 
Ben,  repentant,  loving  her  still,  wishing  to 
make  it  up.  It  w-as  twenty  past  six.  She 
noticed  the  hour  on  the  clock  as  she  leaped 
out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  telephone,  which 
continued  to  ring  insistently. 

But  it  was  not  Ben.  It  was  a  strange 
voice  which  she  had  difficulty  in  recognizing 
finally  as  that  of  Briggs,  the  telegraph  oper¬ 
ator  at  the  station.  He  had  to  say  “Briggs” 
several  times  before  she  understood  — 
Briggs,  Briggs,  Briggs.  He  was  ver>’  sony 
to  disturb  her.  He  was  terribly  sony  to 
disturb  her,  but - 

“What  is  it,  please?” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Pardee,  I  am  afraid  I  have 
bad  news  for  you.” 

Bad  news?  Her  heart  stood  still. 

“The  Limited  is  off  the  rails  nine  miles 
this  side  of  Hazleton.” 

.\my  quivered  out  the  one  word,  “Ben.” 
It  was  all  she  could  utter.  Just  “Ben.” 
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“There  are  no  particulars,”  said  Briggs, 
in  that  unnaturally  kind  voice.  “But  I  am 
afraid  that  it  is  pretty  serious  —  I  —  I 
thought  you  ought  to  know.” 

The  receiver  dropped  from  Amy’s  hand, 
and  she  stood  dizzy  and  trembling.  Then 
she  tottered  to  the  bed,  panting  like  a 
wounded  animal,  and  tried,  with  shaking 
hands,  to  draw  on  her  stockings. 

The  Limited  was  off  the  rails.  .  .  .  The 
words  beat  in  her  head  like  a  hammer.  .  .  . 
The  Limited  was  off  the  rails. 

Huny,  huriyd  Fumble  them  on  anyhow! 
Dress  and  get  down  to  where  there  was  news 
— where  the  wires  would  soon  answer  the 
question  that  was  tearing  at  her  heart. 
Huriy,  huriyd 

She  was  almost  dressed  when  the  tele¬ 
phone  rang  again. 

It  was  Briggs,  his  voice  still  in  the  key  of 
unnatural  consideration.  Briggs  ordinarily 
was  a  very  abrupt,  offhand  young  man,  a 
trifle  familiar  and  rude.  But  not  this  Briggs, 
whose  young  crudity  had  strangely  soft¬ 
ened. 

“You  had  better  come  right  down,”  he 
said.  “I  am  trying  to  arrange  for  the  doc¬ 
tors’  special  as  it  passes  here  to  pick  you 
up.  Mr.  O’Hara,  the  yardmaster,  is  will¬ 
ing,  but  he  says  he  can’t  give  the  order  with¬ 
out  the  superintendent’s  O.  K.  He’s  off 
trying  to  get  it  now.  I’ve  telephoned  my 
wife  to  go  up  and  take  care  of  your  children. 
Don’t  worry’  about  leaving  them — my  wife 
will  be  up  there  at  once,  and  she’ll  take 
every’  care  of  them,  you  may  be  sure.  But 
you  had  better  come  right  down.” 

“Is  there  no  more  news?” 

“Not  a  word,”  said  Briggs. 

On  the  road  Amy  encountered  Mrs. 
Briggs  coming  up.  The  operator’s  wife  was 
crying.  The  two  women  passed  each  other 
with  inarticulate  greetings,  Amyhurry’ing 
faster  lest  she  might  be  detained.  At  the 
station,  which  was  fairly  well  throngeri  for 
such  an  early  hour,  Briggs  brought  out  a 
chair  from  his  oflBce  for  her  to  sit  on ;  brought 
her  a  cup  of  coffee;  tried  to  be  as  sympa¬ 
thetic  as  possible.  No,  there  was  no  news 
— no  news  at  all. 

liriggs  was  in  a  great  fret  alxrut  the  doc¬ 
tors’  special.  Nolxrdy  would  answer  him; 
nobody  seemed  to  know  whether  it  would 
stop  or  not ;  the  whole  ser\’ice  was  deranged. 
He  looked  careworn  and  an.xious;  had  an  air 
of  knowing  more  than  he  would  say.  When 
the  special  was  signaled,  he  came  out  to  help 


her  on  board,  warning  her  that  it  might 
only  slow  down — not  stop.  Amy,  in  a  blur 
of  misery,  resigned  herself  to  him.  Eveiy 
one  was  staring  at  her  in  commiseration. 
She  was  the  engineer’s  wife,  you  know;  the 
wife  of  the  engineer  who  had  just  been  killed 
on  the  Metropolitan  State  Limited,  the  fast¬ 
est  train  in  the  world.  A  thousand  miles  in 
eighteen  hours!  Gosh,  what  chances  them 
fellers  took! 

But  the  doctors’  special  never  ground  a 
brake  as  it  thundered  past  like  a  whirlwind. 
Amy  had  a  lightning  glimpse  of  a  nurse  at 
a  window  in  a  queer  little  cap;  a  vision, 
seen  and  instantly  lost  again,  of  other  white- 
clad  figures;  then  she  was  blinded  in  a  hail 
of  hot  cinders.  The  suj)erintendent’s  O.  K. 
had  not  been  forthcoming;  the  injured  and 
dying  had  greater  claims  than  any  engin¬ 
eer’s  wife,  no  matter  how  desolate.  Briggs 
led  her  back  to  her  chair.  Perhaps  they 
would  pick  her  up  on  the  wrecking  train 
that  was  to  follow  the  special.  Yes,  they 
would  surely  pick  her  up  on  the  wrecking 
train.  Meanwhile  would  she  like  another 
cup  of  coffee,  or  care  to  see  the  morning 
paper  he  pushed  into  her  unresisting  hands? 

She  thanked  him  mechanically,  her  one 
thought  not  to  break  down  before  these 
gaping  spectators,  whose  attention  was 
odious  to  her.  Grief  needed  its  screen  as 
sorely  as  nakedness,  and  there  was  a  similar 
shrinking.  She  was  condemned  to  sit  in  an 
agony  of  restraint,  hiding  her  tear-stained 
face  behind  the  newspaper.  A  beetle-brow¬ 
ed  Italian  nurseiyman  undid  a  basket,  chose 
a  handful  of  white  carnations,  and  sent  them 
over  to  her  by  a  shy  little  boy.  As  she  took 
the  flowers  the  flOod-gates  of  her  heart 
seemed  suddenly  to  open;  she  had  mis¬ 
judged  these  coarse,  rough  people.  Un¬ 
ashamed,  she  wept,  with  the  carnations 
pressed  to  her  lips. 

But  here  was  Briggs  hilling  her  to  rise. 
The  wrecking  train  was  coming.  The  din 
of  its  approach  was  already  in  her  ears. 

“She’s  slowing  down!”  cried  Briggs, 
catching  Amy’s  arm  as  the  locomotive  shot 
into  view,  imminent  and  daunting,  pulsating 
with  its  mighty  breath.  Behind  the  tender 
were  two  flat  cars,  crowded  with  men 
snatched  from  some  construction  job;  next, 
a  lx)x-car  marked  “Emergency”  in  huge  let¬ 
ters;  next  a  giant  crane  on  its  ponderous 
bed,  uncouthly  strutted  and  reinforced — the 
vulture  of  wrecks,  the  rusty  harbinger  of 
misfortune,  that  had  hovered  over  so  many 
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a  scene  of  disaster,  chaos,  and  death;  next, 
and  last,  a  weather-worn  caboose,  flutter¬ 
ing  a  soiled  green  flag  and  offering  the  only 
steps  where  Amy  could  mount. 

Running  and  stumbling,  .\my  and  Briggs 
made  for  the  caboose,  which  had  come  to  a 
standstill  some  distance  away.  But  the 
steps  were  barred  by  a  brakeman,  who 
spread  out  his  arms  at  the  sight  of  them 
and  cried:  “Get  back.  Keep  off  of  here!” 
in  a  tone  of  offensive  authority.  Did  he 
not  mean  to  let  her  on  the  train  then?  Why 
was  Briggs  dragging  at  her — pulling  her 
away?  .^my  tore  herself  from  his  grasp; 
she  was  going  to  get  into  thjit  caboose,  or 
die;  yes,  if  rebuffed  she  would  throw  herself 
under  the  wheels  and  let  them  crush  out 
her  miserable  life. 

.\s  she  struggled  forward,  resisting  Briggs, 
who  again  attempted  to  detain  her,  a  man 
emerged  hurriedly  from  the  caboose  door, 
pushed  the  brakeman  aside,  and  dropped  to 
the  ground — a  burly  man,  with  little  curls 
showing  at  the  edges  of  his  battered  derby, 
and  carrying  a  shabby  valise — and  the  man 
was  Ben! 

He  caught  her, 
half  -  fainting,  in 
his  arms,  kissed 
her  there  before 
all  those  goggling 
faces,  pressed  her 
to  him  in  passion¬ 
ate  thankfulness. 

He  had  not  been 
on  the  flyer  at  all; 
had  quit  railroad¬ 
ing  the  night  be¬ 
fore — had  quit  it 
forever  in  spite  of 
O’Hara’s  plead¬ 
ing  and  the  super- 
intendent’s 
wrath.  Said  it 
was  killing  his 
wife,  and  that  he 
had  run  his  last 
engine,  so  help 
him. 

.\my  listened  in 
a  dream,  clinging 
to  him  dizzily  in  a  wonder  of  rapture  and 
relief;  felt  her  legs  giving  way  like  paper  as  he 
supported  her  to  old  Smith’s  hack,  and,  re¬ 
gardless  that  it  cost  fifty  cents,  told  the  old 
fellow  to  drive  them  home.  In  it  he  gave 


her  an  account  of  his  night’s  doings:  how  he 
had  gone  to  his  former  pal,  Joe  Sweetzer, 
who  manufactured  ice-making  machiner\', 
and  begged  a  job — any  old  job — at  any¬ 
thing. 

It  was  a  shame  that  he  had  kept  away 
from  Joe  so  long,  thinking  he  had  grown  too 
rich  and  grand,  for  Joe  was  just  the  same 
whole-souled  fellow  that  he  ever  was,  and 
as  happy  as  a  kid  to  oblige  him.  .^nd  what 
if  Joe  ^dn’t  have  a  job  ready-made  for  him 
— sup)erintendent  of  an  ice  factory  in 
Oklahoma  City  at  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  a  month!  The  people  out  there  were 
in  a  frantic  hurry,  and  wanted  a  first- 
class  man  at  once,  passage  paid,  wife  in¬ 
cluded. 

^  Joe  kept  him  up  till  two,  teaching  him 
ice-making,  theor>'  and  practise,  and  giving 
him  pointers,  and  heartening  him  to  make 
a  bluff  at  it,  which  seemed  easy  to  anybody 
who  knew  engines  inside  out.  With  a  day 
more  in  the  shops  Joe  said  he  would  be  fit 
to  hold  the  job,  and  was  going  to  tele¬ 
graph  the  Oklahoma  i)eople  he  had  found 
just  the  man  they 
needed. 

“And  so  now’  I 
am  an  ice  -  man 

instead  of  a - ” 

He  stopped 
abruptly;  bis 
face  grew  over¬ 
cast;  Amy  felt 
him  shudder. 

“Oh,  God, 
what  a  smash!” 
he  exclaimed  in 
an  altered  voice. 

“And  it  was  I 
who  saved  you,” 
murmured  Amy 
in  a  sort  of  awe. 
“If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  that  wretched 
quarrel,  and  all 
the  unkind,  un¬ 
truthful,  cruel 
things  I  said — 
and  could  have 
bitten  my  tongue 
out  afterward  for  saying — you  wouldn’t  be 
here  now,  Ben  —  you  wouldn’t  be  here 
now!” 

Ben  bowed  his  head. 

“That’s  right,”  he  said. 


“I  .NEVER  LOOK  I.N  THE  KITCHEX  FIRE  BUT  I  THI.NK 
OF  YOl’RS,  ROARING  IN  YOUR  ENGINE.” 


YOU  CAN  T  GO  IN  HERE  TO-NIGHT,”  HE  SAID, 


Henry  DE  SPAIN,  of  Medicine  Bend, 
has  been  summoned  to  Sleepy  Cat,  to 
represent  the  railroad  and  stage  men  in 
a  shooting  contest.  He  is  outshot  by  a  young 
girl.  Nan  Morgan,  of  the  outlaw  clan  of  Morgan’s 
Gap,  who,  with  a  gang  from  Calabasas,  have  had 
their  own  way  with  Thief  River  Valley  and  the 
Thief  River  stage-line  for  years. 

The  same  day  de  Spain  is  made  general 
manager  of  the  stage-line — a  post  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  danger,  for  his  real  job  is  to  subdue 
the  Morgans.  They  promptly  challenge  him, 
demanding  that  he  discharge  a  stage-guard  who 
has  put  one  of  their  men,  Sassoon,  off  a  stage 
for  disorder. 

De  Spain  flatly  refuses,  and  the  conflict  is  on. 
Sassoon  stabs  the  guard,  during  an  altercation 
over  cards,  and  the  railroad  men — IvCfever, 
Bob  Scott,  and  de  Spain — get  out  after  him. 
They  pick  up  his  trail  at  Calabasas  Inn,  and 
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de  Spain,  at  night,  follows  him  into  the  natural 
stronghold  of  Morgan’s  Gap,  and  by  a  clever 
ruse  drags  him  from  his  shack. 

At  the  exit  of  the  Gap,  while  the  other  two 
men  wait  just  outside,  he  encounters  Nan  Mor¬ 
gan.  She  halts  him,  questions  him  and  his 
prisoner  sharply,  threatens  to  call  her  uncle — 
the  head  of  the  clan;  but  at  the  critical  moment 
the  men  beyond  the  Gap  raise  a  commotion, 
and  in  the  confusion  de  Spain  rushes  his  pris¬ 
oner  out  of  the  Gap. 

Nan  immediately  dashes  back  to  give  the 
alarm,  and  the  capturing  party  is  pursued  by 
two  little  parties  of  men,  converging  upon  them 
from  two  directions. 

The  captors  dismount  and,  spreading  out, 
begin  firing.  One  party  of  pursuers  halts  to 
return  the  fire,  but  the  others  ride  hard  to  cut 
Sassoon’s  captors  off.  until  de  Spain,  after  re¬ 
peated  warnings,  drops  the  leader’s  horse  and 
topples  him  to  the  ground. 


COTT  and  Lefever  yelled  loudly. 
Out  of  the  cloud  of  dust  the 
man  scrambled  to  his  feet,  looked 
coolly  around,  and  brushed  the 
alkali  disgustedly  from  his  eyes,  just  as  a 
second  bullet  from  de  Spain’s  rifle  tore  up 
the  earth  a  few  feet  to  one  side  of  him. 
He  jumped  like  a  rabbit  and  did  not  even 
make  a  further  pretense  of  composure. 
Grabbing  his  hat  from  the  ground,  he  ran 
like  mad  toward  the  hills. 

Meantime  his  mounted  companion  had 
turned  alxiut.  De  Spain  sprang  to  his  feet, 
jerked  up  his  horse,  and  cried:  “Make  for 
the  canon!”  Pushing  Sassoon  into  the  sad¬ 
dle,  the  railroad  men  rode  hard  for  their 
refuge  and  reached  it  without  more  moles¬ 
tation  than  an  occasional  shot  from  their 
distant  pursuers  on  the  main  trail. 
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De  Spain  and  his  scouts  now  felt  assured 
of  their  escape.  The  foot-hills  contingent 
was  left  far  behind,  and  though  the  re¬ 
maining  pursuers  rode  in  at  times  with  a 
show  of  rushing,  the  chase  was  a  stern 
one  and  could  be  checked  whenever  neces- 
sar>’.  Halting  at  times  in  this  way  to 
breathe  their  horses  or  to  hold  off  the  rear 
pursuit,  de  Spain  with  his  two  companions 
and  their  prisoner  rode  into  Sleepy  Cat, 
locked  Sassoon  up,  and  went  to  the  Moun¬ 
tain  House  for  breakfast. 

The  abduction  of  Sassoon,  which  signal¬ 
ized  de  Spain’s  entry  into  the  stage-line 
management,  created  a  sensation  akin  to 
the  exploding  of  a  bomb  under  the  range. 

De  Spain  himself,  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  storm  he  had  raised,  listened  to  the 
counsel  of  Scott,  and  while  the  acute  stage 
of  the  resentment  raged  along  the  trail  he 
ran  down  for  a  few  days  to  Medicine  Bend. 
Both  Gale  and  Duke  \Iorgan  proclaimed  in 
certain  public  places  in  Sleepy  Cat  their  in¬ 
tention  of  shooting  de  Spain  on  sight;  and 
as  a  climax  to  all  the  excitement  of  the  week 
following  his  capture,  the  slippeiy  Sassoon 
broke  jail  and  after  a  brief  interval  ap¬ 
peared  at  large  in  Calabasas. 

This  feat  of  the  Morgan  satellite  made  a 
great  laugh  at  de  Sjxiin’s  ex|)ense.  It  miti¬ 
gated  somewhat  the  humiliation  of  Sas¬ 
soon’s  protectors,  but  it  in  no  wise  dimin¬ 
ished  their  expressed  resolve  to  punish  de 
Spain’s  invasion.  Lefever,  who  kept  close 
to  the  drift  of  public  sentiment,  concluded 
soon  after  de  Spain’s  return  to  Sleepy  Cat, 
that  the  stage-line  authorities  had  gained 
nothing  by  Sassoon’s  capture. 

“I  suppose  you  understand,”  he  remarked 
one  night  in  Jeffries’  office,  speaking  in  as 
well-modulated  a  tone  as  he  could  assume 
to  convey  information  not  wholly  cheerful, 
“that  they  exi>ect  to  get  you  for  this  Sas¬ 
soon  job?” 

De  Spain  flushed.  Even  the  somber 
birthmark  darkened  a  little.  But  the  red 
anger  lasted  only  a  moment.  “Who  are 
‘they’?”  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

“Deaf  Sandusky,  Logan,  of  course — the 
Calabasas  bunch,  and  the  Morgans.” 

De  Spain  regarded  his  companion  with 
resentment.  “What  do  they  expect  I’ll  I)e 
doing  w’hile  they  are  getting  me?” 

Lefever  raised  a  hand  deprecatingly, 
“Don’t  be  over-confident,  Henr>’ — that’s 
your  danger.  I  know  you  can  take  care  of 
yourself.  But  I’d  like  to  get  the  folks  here 


acquainted  with  your  ability  to  do  so,  with¬ 
out  taking  unnecessary  chances.  You  see, 
people  are  now  asking  questions  of  them¬ 
selves:  Who  is  this  newcomer — an  accident 
or  a  genuine  arrival?  An  ordinary  squib 
or  a  real  e.xplosion?  Now  don’t  get  ex¬ 
cited,”  he  added,  soothing  as  best  he  could 
de  Spain’s  obvious  irritation.  “You  have 
the  idea.  It’s  time  to  show  yourself.” 

“I  can’t  very  well  do  business  here  with¬ 
out  showing  myself,”  retorted  de  Spain. 

“But  it  is  a  thing  to  be  managed,”  per¬ 
sisted  Lefever.  “Now  suppose — since  the 
topic  is  up — we  ‘show’  in  \Iain  Street  for  a 
while.” 

“Supix)se  we  do,”  echoed  de  Spain  un¬ 
graciously. 

“That  will  crack  the  debut  ice.  VV'e  will 
call  at  Harry  Tenison’s  hotel  and  go  to  his 
new  rooms— go  right  to  society  headquar¬ 
ters  first — that’s  my  theory  of  doing  it.  If 
a  man  declines  to  eat  anybody  up  at  Teni¬ 
son’s,  we  put  him  down,  Henrx’,  as  not  actu¬ 
ally  hungiy-.” 

“One  man  I  would  like  to  see  is  that  sher¬ 
iff,  Druel,  who  let  Sassoon  get  out.” 

“Ready  to  interview  him  now?” 

“I’ve  got  some  telegrams  to  answer.” 

“'I'hose  will  keep.  The  Morgans  are  in 
town.  We’ll  start  out  and  find  somelxxly.” 

When,  followed  by  Lefever,  de  Spain 
walked  into  the  lobby  of  Tenison’s  hotel  a 
few  moments  later,  the  office  was  empty. 
Nevertheless  the  news  of  the  api>earance  of 
Sassoon’s  captor  spread.  The  two  men 
sauntered  into  the  well-lighted  billiard  hall, 
which  occupied  a  deep  room  adjoining  the 
office  and  o|)ening  with  large  plate-glass 
windows  on  Main  Strt^et.  Everx'  table  was 
in  use.  A  fringe  of  si)ectators  in  the  chairs, 
ostensibly  watching  the  pool  games,  turned 
their  ev'es  toward  (le  Spain — those  who  rec¬ 
ognized  him  pointing  him  out  by  nods 
and  whispers  to  others. 

.\mong  several  groups  of  men  standing 
before  the  long  bar,  one  i>arty  of  four  near 
the  front  end  likewise  engaged  the  interest 
of  those  keener  loafers  who  were  capable  of 
foreseeing  situations.  These  men,  Satter- 
lc*e  Morgan,  the  cattleman.  Bull  Page,  one 
of  his  cowljoys,  the  sheriff  Druel,  and  his 
brother,  a  lawyer,  who  had  l)een  drinking  to¬ 
gether,  did  not  see  Lefever  and  his  com¬ 
panion  as  they  came  in  through  the  rear 
lobby  door.  But  Lefever,  on  catching  sight 
of  them,  welcomed  his  opijortunity  and, 
walking  directly  forward,  laid  his  hand  on 
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Satt  Morgan’s  shoulder.  As  the  cattleman 
turned,  Lefever,  genially  grasping  his  hand, 
introduced  de  Spain  to  each  of  the  party  in 
turn. 

Morgan  threw  the  brim  of  his  weather¬ 
beaten  hat  back  from  his  tanned  face.  He 
wore  a  mustache  and  a  chin-whisker  of  that 
variety  designated  in  the  mountains  by  the 
most  opprobrious  of  epithets.  But  his 
smile,  which  drew  his  cheeks  into  wrinkles 
all  about  his  long,  round  nose,  was  not  un¬ 
friendly.  He  put  out  his  hand  and  looked 
with  interest  from  his  frank  but  not  overly 
trustworthy  eyes  at  de  Sp)ain.  “I  heard  you 
made  a  sunrise  call  on  us  one  day  last  week,” 
he  said  in  a  good-natured,  slightly  nasal 
tone.  “I  wasn’t  at  home.  And  from  what 
I  hear,  I  reckon  it’s  pleasanter  to  meet 
you  now  than  it  would  have  been  then.” 

“I  think,  barring  mi.sunderstandings,  you 
and  I  could  meet  in  a  friendly  way  almost 
any  time,  Mr.  Morgan,”  returned  de  Spain. 
“I’ve  wanted  for  some  time  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  people;  and  I  want  to 
say,  if  I  had  thought  they  would  take  it 
so  hard — I  mean,  as  any  affront  intended 
to  them — I  never  would  have  gone  into 
the  Gap  after  Sassoon.  I  just  assumed — 
making  a  mistake,  as  I  now  realize — that 
my  scrap  would  be  with  Sassoon,  not  with 
the  Morgans.” 

Satt’s  face  wrinkled  into  a  humorous  grin. 
“You  kicked  up  some  alkali.” 

De  Spain  nodded  candidly.  “More  than 
I  intended  to.  And,  I  say,  without  any  in¬ 
tention  of  impertinence  to  anybody  else, 
Sassoon  is  a  cur.  And  I  supposed  when  I 
brought  him  in  here  after  so  much  trouble 
that  we  had  sheriff  enough  to  keep  him.” 
He  lookeil  at  Druel  with  such  comfKJsure 
that  the  latter  was  nonplused.  Then  Druel, 
discharging  a  volley  of  oaths,  demanded 
what  de  Spain  meant.  De  S])ain  did  not 
move.  He  refused  to  see  the  angry-  sheriff. 

“That  is  where  I  made  my  second  mis¬ 
take,”  he  continued,  s])eaking  to  Morgan 
and  forcing  his  tone  just  enough  to  be  heard. 
Druel  with  more  hard  words  Iregan  to  abuse 
the  railroad  for  not  paying  ta.xes  enough  to 
build  a  decent  jail.  De  Sjrain  took  another 
tack.  He  eyed  the  sheriff  calmly  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  continuetl  to  draw  away  and  left  de 
Spain  standing  somewhat  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  group.  “Then  it  may  be  I  am 
making  another  mistake,  Druel,  in  blaming 
you.  It  may  not  be  your  fault.” 

“The  fault  is,  you’re  fresh,”  cried  Druel, 


warming  up  as  de  Sprain  appreared  to  cool. 
The  line  of  tipplers  backed  away  from  the 
bar.  De  Spain,  stepping  toward  the  sheriff, 
put  out  his  hand  in  a  friendly  gesture. 
“Druel,  you’re  hurting  yourself  by  your 
talk.  Make  me  your  deputy  again  some¬ 
time,”  he  concluded,  “and  I’ll  see  that 
Sassoon  stays  where  he  is  put.” 

“I’ll  just  do  that,”  cried  Druel.  “Next 
time  you  want  him  locked  up  you  can  take 
care  of  him  yourself.” 

The  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  cut  off  the 
words;  a  bullet  tore  like  a  lightning  bolt 
across  de  Spain’s  neck,  crash^  through  a 
mahogany  pilaster  back  of  the  bar,  and  im¬ 
bedded  itself  in  the  wall.  The  shot  had  been 
aimed  from  the  street  for  his  head.  Instant¬ 
ly  the  noisy  room  was  hushed.  Sp>ectators 
sat  glued  to  their  chairs.  White-faced  play¬ 
ers  leaned  motionless  against  the  tables.  De 
Sp)ain  alone  acted;  all  that  the  bartenders 
could  remember  after  the  rifle-shot,  was  see¬ 
ing  de  Spain’s  hand  go  back  as  he  whirled 
and  shot  instantly  in  answer  to  the  heavy 
rep>ort.  He  had  whipp>ed  up  his  gun  and 
fired  sidewise  through  the  window  at  the 
sound. 

The  bartenders  breathed  again  and 
looked.  Men  were  crowding  panic-stricken 
through  the  back  doors.  De  Spain,  at  the 
cigar-case,  looked  intently  into  the  rainy 
street  lighted  from  the  corner  by  a  dingy 
lamp.  The  four  men  near  him  had  not 
stirred,  but  startled  and  alert,  the  right 
hand  of  each  covered  the  butt  of  a  revolver. 
De  Spain  spwke  first.  W’hile  the  pool-play¬ 
ers  jammed  the  back  doors  to  escap>e,  he 
si)oke  to,  without  looking  at,  the  bartender. 
“VV’hat’s  the  matter  with  your  curtains?”  he 
demanded,  pointing  to  the  big  bare  sheet  of 
plate  glass.  “Is  that  the  way  you  build  up 
bu.siness  for  the  house?” 

Those  who  looked  at  the  window  saw  that 
the  pane  had  been  cut  in  the  middle  by 
two  bullet-holes.  Curious  men  e.xamined 
them  after  de  Spain  and  Lefever  left  the 
saloon.  The  first  hole  was  the  larger.  It 
had  been  made  by  a  high-pwwered  rifle;  the 
second  was  from  a  bullet  of  a  Colt’s  revol¬ 
ver.  But  it  was  remarked  that  the  two 
were  hardly  an  inch  apart. 

In  the  street  a  few  minutes  later,  de  Spain 
and  Lefever  encountered  Scott,  who,  with 
his  back  hunched  up,  his  cheap  black  hat 
pulled  well  down  over  his  ears,  his  hands  in 
his  trousers  pockets,  and  his  thin  coat  col¬ 
lar  turned  up>  against  the  drizzling  rain,  was 
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walking  across  the  parkway  from  the  sta¬ 
tion. 

“Sassoon  is  in  town,”  exclaimed  Lefevcr 
with  certainty  after  he  had  told  the  stoiy. 
He  waited  for  the  Indian’s  opinion.  Scott, 
looking  through  the  water  dripping  from 
the  brim  of  his  seasoned  derby,  gave  it  in 
one  word :  “Was,”  he  amended  with  a  quiet 
smile. 

“Let’s  make  sure,’’  insisted  Lcfever. 
“Sup{X)sing  that  he  might  still  be  in  town. 
Bob,  where  is  he?” 

Scott  gazed  up  the  street  through  the  rain 
lighted  by  yellow  lamps  on  the  obscure  cor¬ 
ners  and  looked  down  the  street  toward  the 
black  reaches  of  the  river.  “If  he’s  here, 
you’ll  find  him  in  one  of  two  places.  Teni- 
son’s — I  mean  across  the  street,  ui>-stairs, 
or  at  Jim  Kitchen’s  barn.  If  he  was  hur¬ 
ried  to  get  away,”  added  Scott,  reflectively, 
“he  would  slip  up-stairs  over  there  as  the 
nearest  place  to  hide;  if  he  had  time  he 
would  make  for  the  barn,  where  it  would  be 
easy  to  cache  his  rifle.” 

Lcfever  took  the  lapel  of  the  scout’s  coat 
in  his  hand.  “Then  you.  Bob,  go  out  and 
see  if  you  can  get  the  whole  story.  I  will 
take  the  barn.  Let  Henn,-  go  up-stairs  to 
Tenison’s  and  wait  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
till  we  can  get  back  there.  It  is  just  around 
the  corner,  Henrx' — second  flcx>r — a  dark 
hall  running  back,  opjwsite  the  double  doors 
that  open  into  an  anteroom.  Stay  there, 
till  we  come.  It  won’t  be  long,  and  if  we 
don’t  get  his  trail  you  may  spot  your  man 
yourself.” 

De  Spain  found  no  difficulty  in  locating 
the  flight  of  marble  stairs  that  led  to  the 
gambling-rooms,  .\round  three  sides  of  this 
room  were  placed  the  keno  lay-outs,  roulette 
wheels,  faro  tables,  and  minor  gambling 
dex-ices.  Off  the  casino  itself  small  card- 
rooms  opened. 

The  big  room  was  well  filled  for  a  wet 
night.  The  faro  tables  were  busy  and  at 
the  central  table  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room — the  table  designated  as  Tenison’s 
because  at  the  rare  interxals  in  which  the 
proprietor  dealt,  he  presided  at  this  table — 
a  group  watched  silently  and  intently  a 
game  in  progress. 

De  Spain  strolled  into  the  room  and,  Ix*- 
ginning  at  one  side,  progressed  in  leisurely 
fashion  from  wheel  to  wheel  and  table  to 
table  inspecting  the  players.  Few  looked 
at  him  and  none  paid  any  attention  to  his 
presence.  At  Tenison’s  table  he  saw  in 


the  dealer’s  chair  the  large  white,  smooth 
face,  dark  eyes,  and  clerical  expression  of 
the  proprietor,  whose  presence  meaqt  a  real 
game  and  e.xplained  the  interest  of  the 
idlers  crowdcxl  about  one  player  whom  de 
Spain,  without  getting  closer  in  among  the 
onlookers  than  he  wanted  to,  could  not  see. 
He  moved  on  and,  after  making  the  round 
of  the  scattered  tables,  walked  again  through 
the  archway  into  the  anteroom  only  to 
meet,  as  she  stood  hesitating,  apparently 
about  to  enter  the  room.  Nan  Alorgan. 


De  Spain  Becomes  Masterful 


They  confronted  each  other  blankly. 
Nan’s  hat  was  wet  and  the  limp 
shoulders  of  her  khaki  jacket  and  the 
front  of  her  silk  blouse  showed  the  wilting 
effect  of  the  rain.  In  one  hand  she  clutched 
wet  riding-gloves.  Her  cheeks,  whether 
from  the  cold  rain  or  from  some  mental 
stress,  fairly  burned,  and  her  eyes,  which 
had  seemed,  when  he  encountered  her,  fired 
with  some  resolve,  changed  to  an  expression 
of  dismay. 

This  was  hardly  for  more  than  an  instant. 
Then  her  lips  tightened,  her  eyes  dropped, 
and  she  took  a  step  to  one  side  to  avoid  de 
Si)ain  and  enter  the  gambling-room.  He 
stepped  directly  in  front  of  her.  She  looked 
up,  furious.  “What  do  you  mean?”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  indignantly.  “Let  me  jmss.” 

The  sound  of  her  voice  restored  his  self- 
]X)ssession.  He  made  no  move  to  get  out 
of  her  way;  indeed,  he  {jointedly  continued 
to  obstruct  her  passage.  “You’ve  made  a 
mistake,  I  think,”  he  said  evenly. 

“I  have  not,”  she  exclaimed  with  resent¬ 
ment.  “Let  me  pass.” 

“I  think  you  have.  You  don’t  know 
where  you  are  going,”  he  persisted,  his  eyes 
bent  uncompromisingly  on  her  own. 

She  showed  increasing  irritation  at  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  exculpate  her.  “I  know  jxrfect- 
ly  well  where  I  am  going,”  she  retorted 
angrily. 

“Then  you  know,”  he  returned  steadily, 
“that  you’ve  no  business  to  enter  such  a 
place.” 

“I  know  where  I  have  business,”  she 
flashed.  “I  need  no  admonitions  from  you. 
You  are  impertinent,  insulting.  Let  me 
passi” 

His  stubborn  opp>osition  showed  no  signs 
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of  weakening.  “One  question,"  he  said, 
ignoring  her  angry  words:  “Have  you  ever 
b^n  in  these  rooms  before?” 

He  thought  she  quailed  the  least  bit  be¬ 
fore  his  searching  look.  She  even  hesitated 
as  to  what  to  say.  But  if  her  eyes  fell  mo¬ 
mentarily  it  was  only  to  collect  herself. 
“Yes,”  she  answered,  kx>king  up  unflinch¬ 
ingly. 

Her  resolute  expression  supjxjrted  her 
defiant  word  and  o|K‘nl)’  challenged  his  inter¬ 
ference,  but  he  met  her  once  more  calmly. 
“I’m  soriy-  to  hear  it,”  he  rejoined.  “But 
that  won’t  make  any  difference.  You  can’t 
go  in  to-night.” 

“I  will  go  ini”  she  cried. 

“No,”  he  returned  slowly,  “you  are  not 
going  in — not  while  I  am  here,  at  least.” 

They  stood  immovable  in  their  attitudes. 
He  tried  to  reason  her  out  of  her  determina¬ 
tion.  She  resented  ever\'  word  he  offered. 
“You  are  most  insolent,”  she  exclaimed. 
“You  are  interfering  in  something  that  is 
no  concern  of  yours.  You  have  no  right  to 
act  in  this  outrageous  way.  If  you  don’t 
stand  aside  I’ll  call  for  help.” 

“Nani’’  De  Si)ain  s|)oke  her  name  sudden¬ 
ly  and  threateningly.  His  words  fell  fast 
and  he  checked  her  with  his  vehemence. 
“VVe  met  in  the  Gap  a  week  ago.  I  said 
I  was  going  to  tell  vou  the  exact  truth. 
Did  I  do  it?” 

“I  don’t  care  what  vou  said  or  what  vou 
did - ” 

“.\nswer  me,”  he  said  sharply.  “Did  I 
tell  you  the  truth?” 

“I  don’t  know  or  care - ” 

“Yes,  you  do  know - ’’ 

“VV’hat  you  say  or  do - ’’ 

"I  told  you  the  truth  then.  I  am  telling 
it  now.  I  will  never  see  you  enter  a  gam¬ 
bling-room  as  long  as  I  can  prevent  it.  Call 
for  help  if  you  like.” 

She  looked  at  him,  overcome  with  amaze¬ 
ment.  She  seemed  to  try  to  s|>eak — to 
make  another  protest.  Instead,  she  turned 
suddenly  away,  hesitated  again,  put  both 
her  hands  to  her  face  and  hurried  toward 
the  stairs.  De  Spain  instantly  followed. 
“Let  me  take  you  wherever  you  are 
going!” 

Nan  turned  on  him,  her  eyes  blazing 
through  tears,  with  a  single  scornful,  furious 
word:  “No!”  She  quickened  her  steps  from 
him  in  such  confusion  that  she  ran  into  two 
men  that  had  just  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  They  separated  with  alacrity  to  give 


her  passage.  One  of  the  men  was  Lefever, 
who,  despite  his  size,  was  extremely  nimble 
in  getting  out  of  her  urgent  way,  and  quick 
in  lifting  his  hat.  Nan  fairly  raced  down 
the  stairs,  leaving  Lefever  to  look  after  her 
in  astonishment.  He  turned  to  de  Spain: 
"Now  who  the  deuce  is  that?” 

De  Simin  ignored  his  question  by  asking 
another:  “Did  you  find  him?” 

Lefever  shook  his  head.  “Not  a  trace;  I  . 
covered  Main  Street.  I  guess  Bob  was 
right.  Nobody  home  here,  Hemy?” 

“Nobody  we  want.” 

“Nothing  going  on?” 

“Not  a  thing.  If  you  will  wait  here  for 
Bob,  I’ll  run  over  to  the  office  and  send 
my  telegrams.”  De  Sj^ain  started  for  the 
stairs. 

“Heniy,”  called  Lefever,  as  he  trotted 
hastily  down  the  broad  flight,  “if  you  catch 
her,  kindly  ajHilogize,  will  you,  for  a  fat 
man?” 

But  de  Spain  was  balked  of  an  opix)rtu- 
nity  to  follow  Nan.  In  the  street  he  ran 
into  Scott.  “Did  you  get  the  stoiy?”  de¬ 
manded  de  Spain. 

“Part  of  it.” 

“Was  it  Sassoon?” 

Scott  shook  his  head.  “I  wish  it  was 
Sassoon.” 

"What  do  you  mean?” 

“Deaf  Sandusky.” 

The  two  regarded  each  other  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “The  fellow  Lefever  calls  the  butch¬ 
er,”  said  de  Spain,  reflectively. 

“The  fellow  eveiybody  calls  the  butcher.’’ 

The  two  rejoined  Lefever  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs.  They  discussed  the  repwit. 
Even  Lefever  seemed  more  serious  when  he 
heard  it.  Scott,  when  asked  where  San¬ 
dusky  now  was,  nodded  toward  the  Gap. 

He  then  warned  de  Spain  to  keep  within 
doors.  De  Spain  pn)mised  to  do  so.  But 
when  they  left  him  he  slouched  secretly 
down  street  to  see  if  he  could  not  by  some 
happy  accident  encounter  Nan. 


A  Cup  of  Coffee 


The  other  incidents  of  the  evening 
would  have  given  any  man  food  for 
reflection — indeed,  they  did  force  de 
Spain  to  realize  that  his  life  would  hang 
by  a  slender  thread  while  he  remained  at 
Sleepy  Cat  and  continued  to  brave  the 
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rulers  of  the  Sinks.  But  this  danger,  which, 
after  all,  was  a  portion  of  his  responsibility 
in  freeing  his  stages  from  depredations, 
failed  to  make  on  him  the  moving  im¬ 
pression  of  one  moment  of  Nan  Morgan’s 
eyes.  She  could  upset  him  completely,  he 
was  forced  to  admit,  by  a  glance,  a  word,  a 
gesture,  a  mere  turn  of  her  head.  There 
was  in  the  whole  world  nothing  he  wanted 
to  do  so  much  as  in  some  way  to  please  her 
— yet  it  seemed  his  ill  luck  to  get  continual¬ 
ly  deeper  into  her  bad  graces. 

It  had  so  stunned  and  angered  him  to 
meet  her  intent  on  entering  a  gambling-hall 
that  he  was  tormented  the  whole  night. 
Long  association  with  outlaws — what  might 
it  not  have  done  for  even  such  a  girl?  While 
her  {)eople  were  not  all  equally  reprobate, 
some  of  them  at  least  were  not  far  better  than 
the  criminals  of  Calabasas.  To  conceive  of 
her  gambling  publicly  in  Sleepy  Cat  was  too 
much.  He  had  even  taken  a  horse,  after 
cautiously  but  persistently  haunting  the 
streets  for  an  hour,  and  ridden  across  the 
river  away  out  on  the  mountain  trail,  hop¬ 
ing  to  catch  a  sight  of  her. 

Even.’  day  for  a  week  he  rode  across  the 
Ofjen  countiy,  his  eyes  turned  to  the  far 
range  and  to  Music  Slountain.  The  round¬ 
ed,  distant,  immutable  peak — majestic  as 
the  sun,  cold  as  the  stars,  shrouding  in  its 
unknown  fastnesses  the  mysteries  of  the 
ages  and  the  secrets  of  time — meant  to 
him  now  only  this  mountain  girl  whom  its 
solitude  sheltered. 

Within  two  weeks  he  became  desperate 
for  a  sight  of  her.  He  rode  the  Gap  trail 
from  Sleepy  Cat  again  and  again  for  miles 
and  miles  in  the  effort  to  encounter  her.  He 
came  to  know  ever>-  ridge  and  hollow  on  it, 
ever>'  patch  and  stone  between  Rat  River 
and  the  lava-beds.  .■Xnd  in  spite  of  the 
counsels  of  his  associates,  who  warned  him 
to  l)eware  of  traps,  he  spent,  under  one  pre¬ 
text  or  another,  much  of  the  time  either  on 
the  stages  to  and  from  Calabasas,  or  in  the 
saddle  riding  toward  Morgan’s  Gap  looking 
for  Nan. 

Killing  time  in  this  way,  his  persistence 
one  day  most  une.\|)ectedly  promised  re¬ 
ward  at  the  Calabasas  barns.  He  had  rid¬ 
den  through  a  hot  sun  from  Sleepy  Cat, 
passing  the  ui>-stage  half-way  to  Calabasas, 
and  had  struck  from  there  directly  out  on 
the  Sinks  toward  Morgan’s  Gap.  Riding 
thence  around  the  lower  lava-beds,  he  ha(l 
headed  for  Calabasas,  where  he  had  an  a|>- 
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pointment  to  meet  Scott  and  Lefever  at  five 
o’clock. 

W'hen  de  Spain  reached  the  Calabasas 
barn,  McAlpin,  the  barn-boss,  was  standing 
in  the  doorway.  “You’d  never  be  cornin’ 
from  Sleepy  Cat  in  the  saddle!”  exclaimed 
McAlpin  incredulously.  De  Spain  nodded 
affirmatively  as  he  dismounted.  “Hot  ride, 
sir;  a  hot  day,”  commented  McAlpin,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head  as  he  called  a  man  to  take  the 
horse,  and  followed  the  manager  into  the 
office. 

The  heat  was  oppressive,  and  de  Spain 
unbuckled  his  cartridge  belt,  slipped  his  re¬ 
volver  from  the  holster,  mechanically  stuck 
it  inside  his  trousers  waistband,  hung  the 
heavy  belt  up  under  his  coat,  and,  sitting 
down,  called  for  the  stage  report.  When 
McAlpin  had  given  him  all  minor  informa¬ 
tion,  de  Sp>ain  walked  with  him  out  into 
the  barn  to  inspect  the  horses.  Passing 
the  first  of  the  box  stalls,  the  manager  saw 
in  it  a  jwny.  He  stopped.  No  second 
glance  was  needed  to  tell  him  that  this  wir>', 
sleek-legged  roan,  contentedly  munching 
Company  hay,  was  Nan  Morgan’s. 

Mc.\lpin,  talking  volubly,  essayed  to 
move  on,  but  de  Spain,  stubbornly  pausing, 
only  continued  to  look  at  the  handsome  sad¬ 
dle  horse.  Mc.Alpin  saw  he  was  in  for  it 
and  resigned  himself  to  an  inquisition. 
When  de  Spain  asked  whose  horse  it  was, 
McAlpin  was  ready.  “That  little  pony  is 
Nan  Morgan’s,  sir.” 

De  Sf>ain  made  no  comment.  “Good- 
looking  p)ony,  sir,”  ventured  Mc.Alpin  du¬ 
biously. 

“W'hat’s  it  doing  here?”  demanded  de 
Spain  coldly. 

Before  answering,  the  barn-boss  eyed  de 
Spain  ver>-  carefully  to  see  how  the  wind 
was  setting,  for  the  pony’s  presence  con¬ 
fessed  an  infraction  of  a  verv'  particular  rule. 
“You  see,”  he  began,  cocking  at  his  strict 
boss  a  questioning  Scotch  eye  from  below 
his  visorless  cap,  “I  like  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  that  gang.  Some  of  them  can 
be  veiy  ugly  when  they  want  to  be,  you 
know.  It’s  better  to  be  friends  with  them 
when  you  can — by  stretching  the  barn  rules 
a  little  once  in  a  while — than  to  have  ene¬ 
mies  of  ’em  all  the  time — don’t  you  think 
so,  sir?” 

“What  is  her  horse  doing  here?”  asked  de 
Spain,  without  commenting  on  the  explana¬ 
tion,  but  without  showing,  as  far  as  Mc.Al¬ 
pin  could  detect,  any  growing  resentment 
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at  the  infraction  of  his  strict  regulations.  “What  are  we  paying  you,  Jim?” 

McAlpin  made  even  the  most  inconse-  “Twenty-seven  a  week,  sir:  pretty  heavy 

quential  approaches  to  a  statement  with  a  work  at  that.” 

keen  and  questioning  glance.  “The  girl  “We’ll  tr>-  to  make  that  thirty-two  after 
went  up  to  the  Cat  on  the  early  stage,  sir.  this  week.” 

She’s  coming  back  this  afternoon.”  Mc.Mpin  touched  his  cap:  “Thank  you 

“What  is  she  riding  away  over  here  to  kindly,  sir.  I’m  sure.  It  costs  like  hell  to 

Calabasas  for,  to  take  the  stage,  instead  liv'e  out  here,  Mr.  de  Spain.” 

of  riding  straight  into  Sleepy  Cat?”  “What  did  you  say,”  asked  de  Spain,  in- 

Once  more,  Mc.Mpin  eyed  him  carefully,  differently,  “had  been  the  matter  with  Nan 

“The  girl’s  been  Morgan?”  Her 

name  seemed  a 
whole  mouthful 
to  speak,  so  fear¬ 
ful  was  he  of  be¬ 
traying  interest . 

“Why,  I  really 
didn’t  say,  sir. 
And  I  don’t 
know.  But  from 
what  I  hear,  and 
what  she  says, 
and  the  way  she 
coughs,  I ’m 
thinking  it  was 
a  touch  of  this 
what  they  call 
]>-newmonia , 
sir.” 

His  listener  re¬ 
called  swiftly  the 
night  he  had  seen 

man  e.xcept  for  ' - -  - -  *  “ —  - her  wet  through, 

too  many  cards.  dashing  the  blood  from  his  eyes  he  in  the  cold  rain, 

I  used  to  work  spvrred  blindly  away.  at  Sleepy  Cat. 

for  him  —  but  I  He  feared  Jim’s 

call  her  a  nice  girl.  Do  you  happen  to  diagnosis  might  be  right.  And  he  had  al- 
know  her?”  ready  made  all  arrangements  to  meet  the 

De  Spain  was  on  guard.  “I’ve  spoken  occasion  now  presenting  itself.  Circum- 
with  her  once  or  twice,  Jim.  I  can’t  really  stances  seemed  at  last  to  favor  him.  He 
say  I  know  her.”  looked  at  his  watch.  The  down-stage 

“Nice  girl.  But  that’s  a  tough  bunch  in  bringing  Nan  back  would  be  due  in  less 
that  Gap,  sure  as  you’re  alive;  yes,  sir.”  than  an  hour. 

De  Spain  was  well  aware  the  canny  boss  “Jim,”  he  observed,  thoughtfully,  “you 
ought  to  know,  because  he  had  lived  at  are  doing  the  right  thing  in  showing  some 
some  time  in  the  Gap,  and  was  reputed  to  good-will  toward  the  Morgans.” 
have  been  a  hardy  and  enduring  rider  on  a  “Now  I’m  glad  you  think  that,  sir.” 
night  round-up.  “You  know  I  unintentionally  rubbed  their 

“Anything  sick,  Jim?”  inquired  de  Spain,  backs  the  wrong  way  in  dragging  Sassoon 
walking  on  with  McAlpin  down  the  barn  out.” 

and  looking  at  the  horses.  It  was  only  the  “They’re  jealous  of  their  power,  I  know- 
second  time  since  he  had  given  him  the  job  — very  jealous.” 

that  de  Spain  had  called  him  “Jim,”  and  “This  seems  the  chance  to  show  that  I 
Mc.\lpin  answered  with  the  rising  assurance  have  no  real  animosity  myself  toward  the 
of  one  who  realizes  that  he  is  “in”  right,  outfit.” 

“Not  so  much  as  a  sore  hoof  in  either  alley.  Since  de  Spain  was  not  looking  directly 
I  tr\-  to  take  care  of  them,  sir.”  toward  him,  Mc.^lpin  cocked  two  keen. 


sick.  — - - 

“Sick?” 

“She  ain’t 
really  fit  to  ride  -  -v 
a  step,”  confided 
the  Scotch  boss 
with  growing 
confidence.  “But 
she’s  been  going 
up  two  or  three  i 
times  now  to  get 
some  medicine 
from  Doc  Torpy 
— that’s  the  way 
of  it.  There’s  a  ^ 

nice  girl,  sir — in  , 

a  bunch  o’  ruf-  i 
fians,  I  kno%v—  I'' 
though  old  Duke,  1  W 
she  lives  with,  he 
ain’t  a  half-bad  ; 
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curious  eyes  at  the  sjwaker’s  face.  How¬ 
ever,  the  astute  boss,  if  he  wondered,  made 
no  comment.  “When  the  stage  comes  in,” 
continued  de  Spain,  quietly,  “have  the 
grays  hitched  to  my  own  light  Studebaker. 
I’ll  drive  her  over  to  the  Gap,  myself — to 
show  I  harbor  no  ill  feeling.” 

“The  very  thing,”  exclaimed  McAlpin, 
staring  while  he  struggled  with  his  breath. 

“In  some  way,  I’ve  happened  both  times 
I  talked  with  her,  to  get  in  wrong — under¬ 
stand?”  McAlpin,  with  clearing  wits,  nod¬ 
ded  more  than  once.  “No  fault  of  mine;  it 
just  happened  so.  And  she  may  not  at  first 
take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  going  with  me.” 

“I  see.” 

“But  she  ought  to  do  it.  She  will  be  tired 
— it’s  a  long,  dusty  ride  for  a  well  woman, 
let  alone  one  that  has  been  ill.” 

“So  it  is.” 

De  Spain  looked  now  shamelessly  at  his 
ready-witted  aid:  “See  that  her  pony  is 
lame  when  she  gets  here — can’t  be  ridden. 
You’ll  take  care  of  him  and  send  him 
home  in  a  few  days — see?” 

Mc.Alpin  half  closed  his  eyes.  “He’ll  be 
so  lame  it  would  stagger  a  cowboy  to  back 
him  ten  feet — and  never  be  hurt  a  mite, 
neither.  Trust  me.” 

“No  other  horse  that  she  could  ride  in 
the  barn?” 

“No  horse  that  could  be  ridden  between 
Calabasas  and  Thief  River.” 

“If  she  insists  on  riding  something,  or  even 
walking  home,”  continuecl  de  Spain  dubi¬ 
ously — for  he  felt  instinctively  that  he 
should  have  the  task  of  his  life  to  induce 
Nan  to  accept  any  kind  of  a  peace-offering 
— “I’ll  ride  or  walk  with  her  anyway.  Can 
you  sleep  me  here  to-night,  on  the  hay?” 

“Sleep  you  on  a  hair  mattress,  sir. 
You’ve  got  a  room  right  here  up-stairs.” 

With  arrangements  so  begun,  de  Spain 
walked  out  of  doors  and  looked  reflectively 
up  the  Sleepy  Cat  road.  One  further  re¬ 
finement  in  his  appeal  for  Nan’s  favor  sug¬ 
gested  itself.  She  would  be  hungiy^,  possi¬ 
bly  faint  in  the  heat  and  dust,  when  she  ar¬ 
rived.  He  returned  to  Mc.Mpin.  “Where 
can  I  get  a  good  cup  of  coffee  when  the  stage 
comes  in?” 

“Go  right  down  to  the  Inn,  sir.  It’s  a 
new  chap  running  it — a  half-witted  man 
from  Texas.  My  wdfe  is  cooking  there. 
She’ll  fix  you  up  a  sandwich  and  a  cup  of 
good  coffee.” 

It  was  four  o’clock  and  the  sun  beat 


fiercely  on  the  desert.  De  Spain  walked 
down  to  the  Inn  unmindful  of  the  heat.  In 
summer  rig,  with  his  soft  shirt  collar  turned 
under,  his  forearms  bare,  and  his  thoughts 
engaged,  he  made  his  way  rapidly,  look¬ 
ing  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left. 

As  he  approached  the  weather-beaten  pile 
it  looked  no  more  inviting  in  sunshine  than 
it  had  looked  in  shadow;  and,  true  to  its 
traditions,  not  a  living  being  was  anywhere 
to  be  seen.  The  door  of  the  office  stood 
ajar.  De  Spain,  pushing  it  all  the  way 
open,  walked  in.  No  one  greeted  him  as 
he  crossed  the  threshold,  and  the  unsightly 
room  was  still  bare  of  furnishings  except  for 
the  great  mahogany  bar,  with  its  two  very 
large,  broken  mirrors,  and  the  battered 
pilasters  and  carvings. 

De  Spain  pounded  on  the  mahogany  slab. 
His  effort  to  attract  attention  met  with  no 
success.  He  walked  to  the  left  end  of  the 
bar,  lift^  the  hand-rail  that  enclosed  the 
space  behind  it,  and  pushed  open  the  door 
between  the  mirrors  leading  to  the  back 
room.  This,  too,  was  empty.  He  called 
out:  there  was  no  response.  He  walked 
through  a  second  door,  opening  on  an  ar¬ 
caded  passageway,  toward  the  kitchen — 
not  a  soul  was  in  sight.  There  was  a  low 
fire  in  the  kitchen  stove,  but  Mrs.  McAlpin 
had  apparently  gone  home  for  a  while. 
Walking  back  toward  the  office,  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  covered  way  opening  on  a  patio 
which  in  turn  opened  on  the  main  road. 
He  noticed  also  that  at  the  end  next  the 
office  the  covered  way  faced  the  window  at 
the  end  of  the  long  bar. 

Irritated  at  the  desertion  of  the  place, 
due,  he  afterward  learned,  to  the  heat  of 
the  afternoon,  and  disappointed  at  the  frus¬ 
tration  of  his  purpose,  he  walked  back 
through  the  rear  room  into  the  office.  .•Xs 
he  lifted  the  hand-rail  and,  passing  through, 
lowered  it  behind  him,  he  took  out  his  watch 
to  see  how  soon  the  stage  was  due.  While 
he  held  the  timepiece  in  his  hand  he  heard 
a  rapid  clatter  of  hoofs  approaching  outside. 
Thinking  it  might  be  Scott  and  Lefever,  ar¬ 
riving  from  the  south  an  hour  ahead  of  time, 
he  started  toward  the  front  door — which 
still  stood  open — to  greet  them.  From 
without  huny  ing  footsteps  reached  the  door 
ahead  of  him,  and  a  large  man,  stepping 
quickly  into  the  room,  confronted  de  Spain, 
with  one  hand  resting  lightly  on  his  right 
side.  De  Spain  recognized  him  instantly — 
the  small,  drooping  head,  carried  well 
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forward,  the  keen  eyes,  the  crooked  jaw, 
the  huge  hand — and  had  there  still  been  a 
question  in  his  mind,  the  loud-patterned, 
shabby  waistcoat  would  have  proclaimed, 
beyond  doubt,  Deaf  Sandusky. 


Tht  Glass  Button 


Even  as  the  big  fellow  stepped  lightly 
just  inside  and  to  the  left  of  the  door 
and  faced  him,  the  encounter  seemed 
to  de  Spain  accidental.  While  Sandusky 
was  not  a  man  he  would  have  chosen  to 
meet  at  that  time,  he  did  not  at  first  con¬ 
sider  the  incident  an  eventful  one.  But  be¬ 
fore  he  could  speak,  a  second  man  appeared 
in  the  doorway  and  this  man  appeared  to 
be  joking  with  a  third,  behind.  As  the  sec¬ 
ond  man  crossed  the  threshold,  de  Spain 
recognized  Sandusky’s  high-voiced,  little 
fighting  crony,  Logan,  who  now  made  way, 
as  he  stepped  within  to  the  right  of  the 
open  door,  for  the  swinging  shoulders  and 
rolling  stride  of  Gale  Morgan. 

Morgan,  eyeing  de  Spain  with  insolence, 
as  was  his  wont,  closed  the  door  behind  him 
with  a  bang.  Then  he  backed  his  powerful 
frame  significantly  against  it. 

A  blind  man  could  have  seen  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  snare.  When  Gale  Morgan 
stepp>ed  into  the  room  on  the  heels  of  his 
two  Calabasas  friends,  de  Spain  would  have 
sold  for  Nan’s  prospective  cup  of  coffee  all 
his  chances  of  life.  Nevertheless,  before 
Morgan  had  set  his  back  fairly  against  the 
door  and  the  trap  was  closed,  de  Spain  had 
mapped  out  his  fight,  and  he  had  already 
concluded  that,  although  he  might  not  be 
the  fortunate  man,  not  more  than  one  of 
the  four  now  within  the  room  would  be 
likely  to  leave  it  alive. 

He  did  not  retreat  from  where  he  halted 
at  the  instant  Sandusky  entered.  His  one 
slender  chance  was  to  hug  to  the  men  that 
meant  to  kill  him.  Morgan,  the  nearest,  he 
esteemed  the  least  dangerous  of  the  three; 
but  to  think  to  escap>e  both  Sandusky  and 
Logan  at  close  quarters  was,  he  knew,  more 
than  should  be  hop>ed  for. 

While  Morgan  was  closing  the  door,  de 
Spain  smiled  at  his  visitors.  “That  isn’t 
necessary,  Morgan.  Tm  not  ready  to 
run.” 

Morgan  only  continued  to  stare  at  him. 
“I  need  hardly  ask,”  added  de  Spain, 


“whether  you  fellows  have  business  with 
me?” 

He  looked  to  Sandusky  for  a  reply;  it  was 
Logan  who  answered  in  a  shrill  falsetto: 
“No.  We  don’t  hapf)en  to  have  any  busi¬ 
ness  that  I  know  of.  A  friend  of  ours  may 
have  a  little — maybe!”  And  Logan,  lifting 
his  shoulders  with  his  laugh,  looked  toward 
his  companions  for  conunent  on  his  joke. 

De  Spain’s  smile  appeared  unruffled. 
“You’ll  help  him  transact  it,  I  suppose?” 

Logan,  looking  again  toward  Sandusky, 
grinned.  “He  won’t  need  any  help.” 

“Who  is  your  friend?”  demanded  de 
Spain  good-naturedly.  Logan’s  glance  had 
misled  him;  it  did  not  refer  to  Sandusky. 
And  even  as  he  asked  the  question  de 
Spain  heard  through  the  half-open  window 
at  the  end  of  the  bar  the  sound  of  hoofs. 
Hoping  against  hope  for  Lefever,  the  in¬ 
terruption  cheered  him. 

“Well,”  answered  Logan,  talking  again 
to  his  gallery  of  cronies,  “we’ve  got  two  or 
three  friends  that  want  to  see  you.  They’re 
waiting  outside  to  see  what  you  look  like  in 
about  five  minutes — ain’t  they.  Gale?” 

Some  one  was  moving  within  the  rear 
room.  De  Spain  felt  hope  in  every  footfall 
he  heard,  and  the  mention  this  time  of  Mor¬ 
gan’s  name  cleared  his  n  of  battle.  Be¬ 
fore  Gale,  with  an  oath,  could  blurt  his  an¬ 
swer,  de  Spain  had  resolved  to  fight  where 
he  stood,  taking  Logan  first,  and  Morgan 
as  he  should  jump  in  between  the  two.  It 
was  at  the  b^t  a  hopeless  venture  against 
Sandusky’s  first  shot,  which  de  Spain  knew 
was  almost  sure  to  reach  a  vital  spot.  But 
desp>erate  men  can  not  be  choosers. 

“There’s  no  time  for  seeing  me  like  the 
present,”  declared  de  Spain,  ignoring  Mor¬ 
gan  and  addressing  Logan.  “Bring  your 
friends  in  now.  I  don’t  expect  to  be  able 
to  talk  very  long,”  he  continued  bluntly; 
“but  while  I  am  talking  I  may  as  well  talk 
to  a  few  more  of  you.  What  are  you  com¬ 
plaining  about,  Morgan?”  he  asked,  resent¬ 
ing  the  stream  of  abuse  that  Gale  hurled  at 
him  whenever  he  could  get  a  word  in.  “I 
had  my  turn  at  you  with  a  rifle  the  other 
day.  You  have  yours  now.  And  I  call  it 
a  pretty  soft  one,  too — don’t  you,  San¬ 
dusky?”  he  demanded,  suddenly,  of  the  big 
fellow. 

Sandusky  alone  through  the  talk  had  kept 
an  unbroken  silence.  He  was  eating  de 
Spain  up  with  his  eyes,  and  de  Spain  not 
only  ached  to  hear  him  speak  but  was 


resolved  to  make  him.  Sandusky  had  stood  ^  fl 

motionless  from  the  instant  he  entered  the  •  >•  t  1  M 

room.  He  knew  all  alx)ut  the  preliminaty  s  r’ d  1  |  j 

gabble  of  a  tight  and  took  no  interest  in  it.  dr  Spain,  • 

He  did  not  know  all  alxiut  de  Spain,  and  “srt  out  V  ' 

being  about  to  face  his  bullets,  hehadpru-  ^ 

dence  enough  to  wonder  whether  the  man  g  p  '  ‘  -  ‘4^  <  ' 

could  have  brought  a  reputation  to  Sleepy  grntlrmrn,  *  '•  ' ' " 

Cat  without  having  done  something  to  earn  spread.” 

it.  What  Sandusky  was  sensibly  intent  on  •  . 

was  the  determination  that  he  should  not  *  •'. 

contribute  iK*rsonally  to  the  further  up- 

building  of  anylxxly’s  reputation.  His  eyes  • 

— this  resolve  shining  in  them — rested  in¬ 
tently  on  de  Spain,  and  at  his  side  the  long  “You’ll  find  it  on  the  butt  of  my  gun, 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  Ix-at  a  soft  tatt(x>  Sandusky.” 

against  his  pistol  holster.  But  de  Spain’s  “W’hat’s  that  he  says?”  demanded  San- 
question  seemed  to  arouse  him.  dusky,  asking  the  question  of  Logan  with- 

“VV’hat’s  your  name?”  he  demanded  out  taking  his  eyes  off  his  shifty  prey, 
abrujitly.  His  voice  was  heavy  and  his  Logan  raised  his  voice  to  repieat  the  words 
deafness  was  reflected  in  the  strained  tone,  and  to  add  a  ribald  comment. 
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“You  make  a  good  deal  of  noise,”  mut¬ 
tered  Sandusky,  speaking  again  to  de 
Spain. 

“That  ought  not  to  bother  you  much, 
Sandusky,”  shouted  de  Spain,  tiy'ing  to  win 
a  smile  from  his  taciturn  antagonist. 

“His  noise  won’t  bother  anybody  much 
longer,”  put  in  Logan,  whose  retorts  over¬ 
flowed  at  every  interval.  But  there  was  no 
smile  even  hinted  at  in  the  uncompromising 
vigilance  of  Sandusky’s  expressionless  face. 
De  Spain  discounted  the  next  few  minutes 
far  enough  to  feel  that  Sandusky’s  first  shot 
would  mean  death  to  him  even  if  he  could 
return  it. 

“I’ll  tell  you,  de  Spain,”  continued  Logan, 
“we’re  going  to  have  a  drink  with  you. 
Then  we’re  going  to  prepare  you,  nicely,  for 
going  back  where  you  come  from — with 
flowers.” 

“I  guess  you  thought  you  could  come  out 
here  and  run  over  everybody  in  the  Spanish 
Sinks,”  interp)Osed  Morgan,  with  every  oath 
he  could  summon  to  load  his  words. 

“Keep  out,  Morgan,”  exclaimed  Logan 
testily.  “I’ll  do  this  talking.” 

De  Spain  continued  to  banter.  “Gentle¬ 
men,”  he  said,  addressing  the  three  to¬ 
gether,  and  realizing  that  every  moment 
wasted  before  the  shooting  began  added  a 
grain  of  hop>ej  “I  am  ready  to  drink  when 
you  are.” 

“He’s  ready  to  drink,  Tom,”  roared  Mor¬ 
gan  in  the  deaf  man’s  ear. 

“I’m  ready,”  announced  Sandusky  in  hol¬ 
low  assent. 

Still  regarding  de  Spain  with  the  most 
business-like  expression,  the  grizzled  outlaw 
took  a  guarded  step  forward,  his  com- 
p>anions  following  suit.  De  Sp)ain,  always 
with  a  jealous  regard  for  the  relative  dis¬ 
tance  between  him  and  his  self-appointed 
executioner,  moved  backward.  In  crossing 
the  room,  Sandusky,  without  objection  from 
his  companions,  moved  across  their  front, 
and  when  the  four  lined  up  at  the  bar  their 
relative  positions  had  changed.  De  Spain 
stood  at  the  extreme  left,  Sandusky  next, 
Logan  beside  him,  and  Gale  Morgan,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  pretended  to 
{X)und  the  bar  for  service. 

De  Spain,  following  mountain  etiquette 
in  the  circumstances,  spread  his  open  hands, 
palms  down,  on  the  bar.  Sandusky’s  great 
palms  slid  in  the  same  fashion  over  the 
check:!  slab  in  unsp>oken  recognition  of  the 
brief  armistice.  Leman’s  hands  came  up  in 


turn,  and  Morgan  roared  for  some  one  to 
serve. 

De  Spain  in  the  new  disposition  weighed 
his  chances  as  being  both  better  and  worse. 
They  had  put  Sandusky’s  first  shot  at  no 
more  than  arm’s  length  from  his  prey,  with 
Logan  to  cover  the  possibility  of  the  big  fel¬ 
low’s  failing  to  paralyze  de  Spain  on  the 
first  instant.  On  the  other  hand,  de  Spain, 
trained  in  the  tactics  of  Whispering  Smith 
and  Medicine  Bend  gunmen,  welcomed  a 
short-arm  struggle  with  the  worst  of  his  as¬ 
sailants  closest  at  hand. 

“You’ll  wait  a  long  time  if  you  wait  for 
service  here,  Morgan,”  he  said,  commenting 
with  composure  on  Morgan’s  impatience. 

Logan  looked  again  at  his  two  compan¬ 
ions  and  laughed. 

Every  hope  de  Spain  had  of  possible  help 
from  the  back  room  died  with  that  laugh. 
The  door  behind  the  bar  slowly  opened; 
the  scar-featured  face  of  Sassoon  peered 
cautiously  from  the  gloom.  The  horse- 
thief  walked  in  with  a  leer;  it  was  directed 
triumphantly  at  the  railroad  man. 

If  it  were  possible  to  deepen  it,  the  sinis¬ 
ter  spot  on  de  Sf)ain’s  face  darkened.  Some¬ 
thing  in  his  blood  raged  at  the  sight  of  that 
malevolent  face.  He  glanced  at  Logan. 
“This — ”  he  smiled  faintly,  nodding  toward 
Sassoon  as  he  himself  took  a  short  step  far¬ 
ther  to  the  left — “is  your  drink,  Harvey,  is 
it?” 

“No,”  retorted  Logan  loudly,  “this  is  your 
drink.” 

“I’ll  take  Sassoon,”  assented  de  Sp>ain, 
good  natured  again,  and  shifting  at  once 
still  another  step  to  the  left.  “What  do 
you  fellows  want?” 

“We  want  to  punch  a  hole  or  two  through 
that  strawberry,”  said  Logan,  “that  beauty- 
mark  of  yours.  When  did  you  get  it,  de 
Spain?” 

“I  might  as  well  ask  where  you  get  your 
gall,  Harvey,”  returned  de  Spain,  watching 
Logan  hunch  Sandusky  toward  the  left  that 
both  might  crowd  closer  to  him.  “I  was 
bom  with  my  beauty-mark,  just  as  you  were 
bom  with  your  damned  bad  manners,”  he 
added  compKJsedly.  “You  can’t  help  it, 
neither  can  I.  Somebody  is  bound  to  pay 
for  putting  that  mark  on  me.  Somebody  is 
bound  to  pay  for  your  manners.  Why  talk 
about  either?  Sassoon,”  he  added  sharply, 
“set  out  for  your  friends — or  I  will.  Spread, 
gentlemen,  spread.” 

He  had  reached  near  enough  to  the  end 
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of  the  bar  to  turn  it.  Sandusky  pushed 
closely  along  after  him.  De  Spain  had 
spoken  without  hesitation  or  break,  but  the 
words  seemed  to  have  no  place  in  his  mind. 
He  was  thinking  only,  and  saw  only  within 
his  field  of  vision,  a  cut-glass  button  that 
fastened  the  bottom  of  Sandusky’s  greased 
and  gaudy  waistcoat. 

“You’ve  waited  one  day  too  long  to  col¬ 
lect  for  your  strawberry',  de  Spain,”  cried 
Logan  shrilly.  “You’ve  turn^  one  trick 
too  many  on  the  Sinks,  young  fellow.  If 
your  man  ain’t  in  this  room,  you’ll  never 
get  him.” 

“Which  means,  I  take  it,  that  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  try  to  get  me,”  smil^  de  Spain. 

“No,”  bellowed  Morgan;  “it  means  we 
have  got  you!” 

“You  are  jumping  into  another  man’s 
fight,”  protested  de  Spain  steadily,  address¬ 
ing  Logan. 

“Sassoon’s  fight  is  our  fight,”  interrupted 
Morgan. 

“I  advise  you,”  said  de  Spain  once  more, 
looking  with  the  words  at  Sandusky  and  his 
crony,  “to  keep  out  of  it.” 

“Sandusky!”  yelled  Logan  to  his  partner, 
“he  advises  you  and  me  to  keep  out  of  this 
fight.  We’ll  keep  out — won’t  we?  What?” 
he  laughed  shrilly. 

“Sure,”  asserted  Sandusky,  but  with  no 
variation  in  tone  and  with  Ws  eyes  atten¬ 
tively  on  de  Spain. 

Logan,  with  an  oath,  leaned  over  the  bar 
toward  Sassoon  and  pointed  contemptuous¬ 
ly  at  de  Spain.  “Shike!”  he  cried.  “Step 
through  the  rail  and  take  that  man’s  gun.” 

De  Spain,  looking  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  four  faces  confronting  him,  laughed 
for  the  first  time.  But  he  was  still  looking 
without  seeing  what  he  seemed  to  look  at. 
In  reality  he  saw  only  the  glass  button.  He 
was  face  to  face  with  taking  a  man’s  life  or 
surrendering  his  own;  and  he  knew  that  life 
must  be  taken  in  such  a  way  as  instantly 
to  disable  its  possessor.  These  men  had 
chosen  their  time  and  place.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  meet  them. 

Sassoon  was  stepping  toward  him  very 
doubtfully. 

De  Spain  laughed  again,  diy  ly  this  time. 
“Go  slow,  Sassoon,”  he  said.  “That  gun  is 
loaded.” 

“If  you  want  terms,  hand  over  your  gun 
to  Sassoon,”  blurted  Morgan. 

“Not  till  it’s  empty,”  retumetl  de  Spain 
deliberately.  “Do  you  want  to  tr>-  taking 
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it?”  he  demanded  of  Logan,  his  cheeks  burn¬ 
ing  a  little. 

Logan  never  answered  the  question.  It 
was  not  meant  to  be  answered.  De  Spain 
asked  it  only  to  cover  the  spring  he  made, 
at  that  instant,  plump  into  Sandusky. 
Catlike  though  it  was,  it  did  not  take  the 
big  fellow  unprepared.  He  had  heard  once 
— when  or  where  he  could  not  tell,  but  he 
had  never  forgotten  the  hint — that  de  Spain, 
a  boxer,  was  as  quick  with  his  feet  as  with 
his  hands.  The  outlaw  whirled.  Both  men 
shot  from  the  hip.  The  reports  cracked 
together.  One  bullet,  grazing  the  fancy 
button,  smashed  into  the  gaudy  waistcoat; 
the  other,  as  de  Spain’s  free  hand  struck  at 
the  muzzle  of  the  big  man’s  gun,  tore  into 
de  Spain ’s  foot .  Sandusky,  convulsed  by  the 
frightful  shock,  staggered  against  de  Spain’s 
arm,  the  latter  dancing  close  against  him. 

Logan,  alive  to  the  trick,  but  caught  be¬ 
hind  his  partner,  fired  over  Sandusky’s  right 
shoulder  at  de  Spain’s  head,  already  flat¬ 
tened  against  the  gasping  outlaw’s  breast. 
Hugging  his  shield,  de  Spain  fired  over  San¬ 
dusky’s  left  shoulder  into  Logan’s  face. 
Logan,  after  he  dropped  to  the  floor,  never 
moved.  Supporting  with  extraordinary 
strength  the  unwieldly  bulk  of  the  dying 
butcher,  de  Spain  still  managed  to  steady 
him  as  a  buffer  against  Morgan’s  fire  until 
he  could  send  a  slug  over  Sandusky’s  head, 
just  as  the  latter  collapsed.  Morgan, 
knocked  backward,  fell  against  the  bar. 

Sandusky’s  weight  (bragged  de  Spain 
down,  and  for  an  instant  the  four  men 
sprawled  in  a  heap.  Sassoon,  who  had  not 
yet  got  one  effective  shot  across  his  agile 
enemy,  dropping  his  revolver,  dodged  un<ler 
the  rail  to  close  with  him.  De  Spain,  strug¬ 
gling  to  free  himself  from  the  dead  man,  saw 
through  a  mist  Sassoon’s  greenish  eyes  and 
thirsty  knife.  He  fired  at  his  enemy  from 
the  fl(K)r.  The  bullet  failed  to  stop  him, 
and  de  Spain,  partly  caught  under  Sandus¬ 
ky’s  body,  thought,  as  Sass(X)n  came  on,  the 
game  was  up. 

But  with  an  effort  born  of  desperation  he 
dragged  himself  from  under  the  twitching 
giant  and  rolled  away  till  he  could  handle 
his  revolver  once  more.  Conscious  of  fail¬ 
ing  strength,  and  with  his  vision  swimming, 
he  swung  the  gun,  as  he  lay,  over  his  head 
at  Sassoon’s  middle,  meaning  to  kill  him. 
The  bullet  whirled  the  gray-faced  thief  to 
one  side.  He  dropjxjd  on  his  hands,  but 
rose  full  of  fight  to  his  knees  and,  clutching 
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his  knife,  crawled  forward,  panting.  De 
Spain,  rolling  hastily  in,  before  Sassoon 
could  strike,  beat  him  down  with  blow 
after  blow  from  the  butt  of  his  gun. 

His  own  eyes  were  streaming  blood.  His 
head  was  reeling,  he  was  breathless.  But  he 
could  still  dimly  see  the  shai>e  of  the  win¬ 
dow  at  the  end  of  the  bar.  Dashing  his 
hand  across  his  forehead  through  the  red 
stream,  he  ran  for  the  window  and  jumf>ed 
through  the  sash  into  the  patio  where  Sas¬ 
soon’s  horse  stood  trembling  at  the  fusil¬ 
lade.  Catching  at  the  pommel,  he  stuck 
his  wounded  foot  up  again  and  again  for 
the  stirrup.  It  was  useless.  But,  summon¬ 
ing  all  his  fast-ebbing  strength,  he  threw 
himself  across  the  horse’s  back,  lashed  the 
brute  through  the  open  gateway,  got  at 
last  into  the  saddle,  and  spurred  blindly 
away. 
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from  Medicine  Bend,  had  been  picked  up  as 
one,  down  from  Sleepy  Cat  to  look  for  the 
missing  man,  and  for  hours  the  search  had 
gone  forward. 

“Suppose  you  go  back  to  the  barn,”  sug¬ 
gested  Pardaloe,  “and  wait  there  while  I  go 
in  and  have  a  little  talk  with  the  landlord 
alone.” 

“Why,  yes,  Pardaloe,  that’s  an  idea,”  as¬ 
sented  Lefever  feebly.  Then  he  laid  the 
first  two  fingers  of  his  fat  right  hand  on  the 
lajsel  of  his  companion’s  coat.  “Where 
should  you  like  your  body  sent?”  he  asked 
in  confidence.  “It’s  just  as  well  to  know 
now  your  wishes  concerning  these  little  de¬ 
tails.” 

“You  don’t  suppose  this  boob  will  try  to 
fight,  do  you,  when  he  knows  Jeffries  will 
burn  the  shack  over  his  head  if  another  rail¬ 
road  man  is  attacked  in  it?”  demanded  Par¬ 
daloe. 

“We  can  burn  the  boob’s  shack  down — 
of  course,”  answered  Lefever;  “but  if  you 
go  in  there  alone  the  ensuing  blaze  would 
be  of  no  particular  interest  to  you.” 

“All  right.  We  go  in  together.” 

“Not  exactly  that,  either.  You  go  first. 
Few  of  these  forty-four  bullets  will  go 
through  two  men  at  once.” 

Ignoring  Lefever’s  pleasantry,  Pardaloe 
shook  himself  and,  like  a  big  cat  walking  in 
water,  stepped  toward  the  door.  He  could 
move  his  tall,  bony  frame,  seemingly  cov¬ 
ered  only  with  muscles  and  sinews,  so  silent¬ 
ly  that  in  the  dark  he  made  no  more  sound 
than  a  sf>ecter.  But  once  before  the  door, 
with  Lefever  close  at  hand,  he  pounded  the 
cracked  panels  till  the  windows  shook.  Some 
time  elapsed  before  there  was  any  response. 
The  pounding  continued  till  a  flickering 
light  appeared  at  a  window.  There  was  an 
ill-natured  colloquy,  a  delay,  more  impa¬ 
tience,  and  at  length  the  landlord  reluctant¬ 
ly  opened  the  door. 

He  held  in  his  hand  an  oil  lamp.  The 
chimney  had  been  smoked  in  such  a  way 
that  the  light  of  the  flame  was  thrown  for¬ 
ward  and  not  back.  Lefever,  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  nothing  disturbed,  at  once  threw  a 
counter  flashlight  back  on  the  half-dressed 
innkeeper.  His  hair  was  tumbled  sleepily 
across  his  forehead,  and  his  eyes — one 
showed  a  white  scar  across  the  pupil — set 
deep  in  retreating  orbits,  blinked  under 
heavy  brows:  “What  do  you  want?”  he 
demanded  shortly. 

Pardaloe,  without  answering,  pushed 


IT  WAS  well  along  toward  midnight  of 
the  same  day  when  two  horsemen,  after 
havdng  ridden  circumspectly  around  the 
outbuildings  and  corrals,  dismounted  from 
their  horses  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
door  of  the  Calabasas  Inn.  They  shook  out 
their  legs  as  men  do  after  a  long  turn  in  the 
saddle  and  faced  each  other  in  a  whispered 
colloquy.  An  overcast  sky,  darkening  the 
night,  concealed  the  alkali  crusted  over  the 
riders  and  their  horses;  but  the  hard  breath¬ 
ing  of  the  latter  in  the  darkness  told  of  a 
pace  forced  for  some  hours. 

“Find  your  feet  before  you  go  in,  Parda¬ 
loe,”  said  the  heavier  of  the  two  men  guard¬ 
edly  to  the  taller  one. 

“Does  this  man  know  you?”  muttered 
the  man  addressed  as  Pardaloe,  stamping 
in  the  soft  dust  and  shifting  slightly  a  gun 
harness  on  his  breast. 

“Pedro  knew  me,”  returned  Lefever,  the 
other  man,  “but  McAlpin  says  there  is  a 
new  man  here,  a  half-wit.  They  all  belong 
to  the  same  gang — coiners,  I  believe,  every 
one  of  them.  They  work  here  and  push  it 
in  Texas.” 

Instead  of  meeting  de  Spain,  as  appoint¬ 
ed,  Lefever  had  come  in  from  the  Thiefiliver 
stage  with  Scott  three  hours  late,  only  to 
learn  from  McAlpin  of  the  fight  at  the  Inn 
and  de  Spain’s  disappearance.  Jeffries  had 
already  sent  a  party,  of  whom  Pardaloe, 
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through  the  half-open  door  into  the  room. 

“We’re  staying  here  to-night,”  announced 
Pardaloe,  as  simply  as  possible.  Lefever 
had  already  edged  through  the  door,  push¬ 
ing  the  stubborn  innkeeper  aside  by  sheer 
bulk  of  weight  and  size. 

The  sleepy  man  gave  ground  stubbornly. 
“No  beds,”  he  growled  surlily.  “You  can’t 
stay  here.” 

Lefever  at  once  assumed  the  case  for  the 
intruders:  “I  could  sleep  this  minute  stand¬ 
ing  on  my  head,”  he  declared.  “And  as  for 
staying  here,  I  can’t  stay  anywhere  else. 
What’s  your  name,  son?”  he  demanded, 
buttonholing  in  his  offhand  way  the  pro¬ 
testing  man. 

“My  name  is  Philippi,”  answered  the  one- 
eyed  defiantly. 

Lefever  laughed:  “No  offense,  Philippi; 
but  would  it  be  indiscreet  to  ask  which  side 
of  your  face  hurts  the  most  when  you 
smile?” 

“Who  are  you  fellows?”  demanded  Phil¬ 
ippi,  looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

“i  am  a  prospector  from  the  Purgatoire,” 
answered  Pardaloe. 

Philippi  turned  his  keen  eye  on  Lefever. 
“You  a  railroad  man?” 

“No,  sir,”  declared  Lefever,  dusting  the 
alkali  vigorously  from  his  coat  sleeve. 

“What  are  you?” 

John  looked  as  modest  as  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  look:  “Few  p>eople  ask  me  that: 
but  in  matter  of  fact  I  am  an  objet  d’arl." 

“What’s  that?” 

“Different  things  at  different  times  to  dif¬ 
ferent  men,  Philippi,”  answered  Lefever 
quietly,  e.xploring,  while  he  spoke,  different 
comers  of  the  room  with  his  flashlight. 
“Come  now,  get  us  something  to  eat.  I’ll 
go  up-stairs  and  pick  out  a  room  to  sleep  in.” 

“I  tell  you,”  insisted  Philippi  profanely, 
“there  are  no  rooms  for  you  to  sleep  in,  up¬ 
stairs.” 

“And  I,”  retorted  Lefever,  “tell  you  there 
are.  Anyway,  I  left  a  sewing-machine  up¬ 
stairs  here  three  years  ago.  I  promised  then 
to  keep  it  oiled  for  the  lady.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  begin.” 

With  Lefever  making  the  old  steps  creak, 
ahead,  and  Pardaloe,  with  his  long,  soft, 
pigeon-toed  tread  close  behind,  the  unwill¬ 
ing  landlord  w'as  taken  up  the  stairs,  and 
the  two  men  thoroughly  searched  the  bed¬ 
rooms — few  of  which  contained  even  a  bed 
— Lefever  keeping  up  a  running  fire  of  talk 
that  gave  Philippi  no  respite  from  anxiety. 


Outside  the  kitchen  quarters,  which  like¬ 
wise  were  rigorously  searched,  not  a  soul 
could  be  found  in  the  house.  Finally  only 
one  room  remained — a  room  over  the  kitch¬ 
en,  which  the  party  reached  through  a  nar¬ 
row,  tortuous  passageway  along  an  attic 
gable.  The  door  was  locked.  Philippi  told 
them  it  belonged  to  a  sheepherder  who  did 
not  use  it  often.  He  protested  he  had  no 
key.  Pardaloe  knocked  and,  getting  no  re¬ 
sponse,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  force  the 
lock.  Lefever  motioned  him  aside  and,  af¬ 
ter  knocking  loudly  on  the  door  himself,  laid 
his  shoulder  against  it.  The  door  creaked 
and  sprung  in  crazy  protest.  The  panels 
crack^,  the  stubborn  frame  gave,  and  with 
a  violent  crash  Lefever  pushed  completely 
through  the  locked  barrier,  and  threw  his 
flashlight  inside.  Pardaloe,  urging  the  un¬ 
willing  Philippi  ahead,  followed. 

The  room,  unfinished  under  the  rafters, 
was  destitute  of  furnishings  and  bore  traces 
of  long  disuse.  Stretched  on  the  floor  to¬ 
ward  the  middle  of  it,  and  side  by  side,  lay 
two  men.  One  of  them  was  very  large,  the 
other  not  more  than  half  his  companion’s 
size.  Lefever,  kneeling  over  the  man  near¬ 
est  the  door,  examined  him,  listened  for 
breathing,  and  laid  his  head  to  the  man’s 
heart.  Having  completed  his  examination, 
he  went  around  to  the  other — Pardaloe  and 
Philippi  silently  watching — and  examined 
him  with  equal  care.  When  he  had  done, 
he  examined  the  wounds  of  each  man. 
Then,  rising,  he  turned  to  Philippi: 

“Were  these  men  dead  when  you  brought 
them  up  here?” 

“I  didn’t  bring  ’em  up,”  growled  Philippi. 

“Where  were  you  when  this  fight  was 
going  on?” 

“Down  at  the  stage  barn.” 

“Getting  your  alibi  ready.  But,  of 
course,  you  know  that  won’t  let  you  out, 
Philippi.  Your  best  chance  is  to  tell  the 
truth.  There  were  two  others  with  this  pair 
— where  are  Gale  Morgan  and  Sassoon?” 

“Satt  Morgan  was  over  with  hay  to-day. 
He  took  them  over  this  evening  to  Music 
Mountain.” 

“Where  were  they  hit?” 

“Morgan  was  hit  in  the  shoulder,  as  far 
as  I  heard.  Sassoon  was  hit  in  the  side  and 
in  the  neck.” 

“Where  is  de  Spain?” 

“Dead,  I  reckon,  by  this  time.” 

“Where’s  his  body?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 
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“Why  do  you  think  he  is  dead?” 

“Sassoon  said  he  was  hit  in  the  head.” 

“Yet  he  got  away  on  horseback.” 

“I’m  telling  you  what  Sassoon  said.  I 
didn’t  see  him.” 

Lefever  and  Pardaloe  rode  back  to  the 
stage  barn.  “Certainly  looks  blue  for 
Henry,”  muttered  Lefever,  after  he  had 
gone  over,  with  Pardaloe  and  McAlpin,  all 
of  the  scant  information  that  could  be  gath¬ 
ered.  “Bob  Scott,”  he  added  gloomily, 
“may  find  him  somewhere  on  the  Sinks.” 

At  Sleepy  Cat,  Jeffries,  wild  with  impa¬ 
tience,  was  on  the  telephone.  Lefever,  with 
Mc.\lpin  and  Pardaloe  standing  at  his  side, 
reported  to  the  superintendent  all  he  could 
learn.  “He  rode  away — without  help,  of 
course,”  e.xplained  Lefever  to  Jeffries  in  con¬ 
clusion.  “What  shape  he  is  in,  it’s  pretty 
hard  to  say,  Jeffries.  Three  more  of  the 
bunch,  Vance  Morgan,  Bull  Page,  and  a 
lame  man  who  works  for  old  Bill  Morgan, 
were  waiting  in  the  saddle  at  the  head  of  the 
draw  between  the  barn  and  the  hotel  for 
him  if  he  should  get  away  from  the  Inn. 
Somehow,  he  went  the  other  way  and  no¬ 
body  saw  hide  nor  hair  of  him,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn.  If  he  was  able  to  make  it,  Jeff, 
he  would  naturally  tr>'  for  Sleepy  Cat.  But 
that’s  a  pretty  fair  ride  for  a  well  man,  let 
alone  a  man  that  is  hit — and  everybody 
claims  he  was  hit.  If  he  wasn’t  hit  he 
should  have  been  in  Sleepy  Cat  long  before 
this.  You  say  you’ve  had  men  out  across 
the  river?” 

“Since  dark,”  responded  Jeffries.  “But 
John,”  he  asked,  “could  a  man  hit  the  way 
de  Spain  was  hit,  climb  into  a  saddle  and 
make  his  getaway?” 

“Henry  might,”  answered  Lefever  lacon¬ 
ically. 

Scott,  with  two  men  who  had  been  help¬ 
ing  him,  rode  in  at  two  o’clock  after  a  fruit¬ 
less  search  to  wait  for  light.  At  daybreak 
they  picked  up  de  Spain’s  trail.  Studying 


carefully  the  room  in  which  the  fight  had 
taken  place,  they  followed  de  Spain’s  jump 
through  the  broken  sash  into  the  patio. 
Blood  that  had  been  roughly  clean^  up 
marked  the  spot  where  he  had  mounted  the 
horse  and  dashed  through  an  open  corral 
gate  down  the  south  trail  toward  Music 
Mountain.  There  was  speculation  as  to 
why  he  should  have  chosen  a  route  leading 
directly  into  the  enemy’s  country,  but  there 
was  no  gainsaying  the  trail — occasional 
flecks  of  blood  blazed  the  direction  of  the 
fleeing  hoofs.  These  led — not,  as  the  trail¬ 
ers  hoped  they  would,  in  a  wide  detour 
across  easy-riding  country  toward  the  north 
and  the  Sleepy  Cat  stage-road — but  farther 
and  farther  south  and  west  into  extremely 
rough  country,  a  no-man’s  land  where  there 
was  no  forage,  no  water,  and  no  habitation. 
Besides,  the  trail  as  they  held  it  farther  and 
farther  showed  the  unsteady  riding  of  a 
man  badly  wounded. 

Beyond  the  ridge  they  found  where  he 
had  dismounted  for  the  first  time.  Here 
Scott  picked  up  five  empty  shells  ejected 
from  de  Spain’s  revolver.  They  saw  more 
than  trace  enough  of  how  he  had  tried  to 
stanch  the  persistent  flow  from  his  wounds. 
He  seemed  to  have  worked  a  long  time  with 
these,  and  with  some  success,  for  his  trail 
thereafter  was  less  marked  by  blood.  It 
was,  however,  increasingly  unsteady,  and 
after  a  time  it  reached  a  condition  that  led 
Scott  to  declare  de  Spain  was  no  longer 
guiding  Sassoon’s  pony — it  was  wandering 
at  will. 

Confirmation,  if  it  were  needed,  could 
soon  be  read  in  the  trail  by  all  of  them.  The 
horse,  unrestrained  by  its  rider,  had  come 
almost  completely  about  and  headed  again 
for  Music  Mountain.  Within  a  few  miles 
of  the  snow-covered  peak,  the  hoof-prints 
ran  directly  into  the  road  from  Calabasas 
to  Morgan’s  Gap  and  were  practically  lost 
in  the  dust  of  the  wagon  road. 


The  next  instalment  of  ‘‘Nan  of  Music  Mountain”  will  appear  in  the  December  number. 
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This  is  the  story  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  laboratory  achievement 
in  New  York  that  is  helping  to 
hold  back  the  hosts  of  disease 
from  war-stricken  Europe. 


The  story  of  the  gallant  battle  of  the 
Red  Cross  against  the  typhus  scourge 
which  has  swept  over  Servia  since  the 
war  began,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  in  the  hLstorv*  of  humanitarian  medi¬ 
cine.  Last  January  this  plague,  which  has 
been  called  camp  fever,  jail  fever,  shop  fever, 
=y  and  was  supfiosed  to  be  a  relative  of 
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t>'phoid,  broke  out  wildly  in  a  coiner  of 
Servia,  due  to  some  captured  Austrian  pris¬ 
oners.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand  of 
the  population — poor,  vermin-ridden,  ill-fed 
— were  carried  off.  They  died  on  the  door¬ 
steps  of  hospitals  too  crowded  to  admit  them. 
Two  out  of  si.x  American  Red  Cress  surgeons 
sent  to  south  Servia  died.  Servia  lost  one 
hundred  and  five  physicians  from  the  plague. 
The  Dutch  and  Greek  Red  Cross  contingents 
were  so  depleted  that  they  withdrew  from 
the  country.  The  corps  organized  by  Dr. 
Richard  P,  Strong  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  the  foremost  plague  expert  in  the 
world,  stuck  to  their  posts.  Dr.  Edward 
F.  Ryan  was  left  in  charge  of  all  the  hospi¬ 
tals  in  Belgrade  when  the  Serbs  evacuated 
the  city.  He  himself  was  stricken  and  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  death  from  the  plague. 

But  Science  won.  In  six  months  the  out¬ 
break  was  under  control  and  on  its  way  to 
the  end. 

The  names  of  these  brave  fighters  on  the 
field  will  never  be  forgotten.  But  behind 
them  stands  an  equally  brilliant  history  of 
quiet,  obscure  toil  in  the  laboratory,  which 
made  this  conquest  of  contagion  possible. 
Nicolle  in  Algiers,  Anderson  and  Gold- 
berger  in  our  Public  Health  Service,  had 
shown  long  ago  that  typhus  was  probably 
transmitted  in  but  one  way — by 
the  bile  of  infected  lice,  exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  yellow  fever 
and  the  mosquito. 

Then  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital, 
in  New  York,  a  very  young 
worker.  Dr.  Harry  Plotz,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  isolating  the  germ 
and  showing  its  identity  with  a 
milder  malady  known  as  Brill’s 
disease. 

But  back  of  all  these  and 
other  victories  over  disease 
stands  the  work  of  a  young 
Japanese,  who  up  to  two  years 
ago  had  been  working  obscurely 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Institute.  Then  in  quite 
another  connection  than  that  of 
tvphus  his  name  burst  upon  the  scientific 
world. 

Three  years  before  the  war,  a  distin¬ 
guished  group  of  medical  men  met  in  New 
York.  Specialists  of  note  were  there  from 
distant  cities  to  discuss  the  newest  and  per¬ 
haps  most  momentous  thing  in  medicine 
since  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur  fifty  or  sixty 


years  ago — a  sf)ecific  test  to  disclose  the 
deadliest  infection  known  to  man — syphilis. 
If  it  succeeded  the  physician  would  be  able 
to  say,  “I  knowl”  instead  of  “I  think!” 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  this  means. 
A  man,  a  woman,  a  child,  is  stricken  sudden¬ 
ly  with  a  grave  illness;  the  physician  is 
called,  and  from  certain  vague  appearances, 
from  symptoms  which  may  mean  a  dozen 
different  things,  he  is  expected  to  single  out 
the  true  nature  of  the  malady  and  apply  a 
remedy  if  he  has  one.  If  he  fails,  plainly 
he  is  not  a  skilled  physician.  If,  sensing 
the  situation,  he  feels  rather  than  thinks  his 
way  to  a  lucky  guess,  plainly  he  is  a  great 
man. 

But  suppose  now  the  physician  could 
draw  a  drop  of  blood  from  your  finger  and 
hold  it  up  to  the  light,  or  put  it  under  the 
microscof>e  and  say  without  further  ado, 
“You  have  this  or  that.”  Then,  if  it  be  an 
illness  for  which  a  sure  countervail  has 
been  found,  he  could  prescribe  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  chemist  making  a  laboratory 
experiment. 

Now  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  scourges,  very  near  such  a  test-mir¬ 
acle  had  seemingly  been  found.  This 
scourge  was  that  “grand  mal”  or  great  pox 
which  about  the  time  that  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  America  swept  Europe 
like  a  wildfire,  and  still  remains 
the  most  persistent  and  per¬ 
vasively  evil  malady  of  which 
we  have  clear  record. 

The  great  question  at  issue 
was:  Is  the  test  sjjecific?  And 
if  it  is,  does  this  eventually 
mean  a  clear  test  for  every  kind 
of  disease?  This  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  distinguished  work¬ 
ers  in  this  field  had  gathered  to 
discuss. 

There  was  a  disappointing 
lack  of  agreement.  Then  the 
chairman  rose  and  said,  not 
very  distinctly:  “Gentlemen, 
we  have  with  us  this  evening — 
one  whose  distinguished  work — 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure - ” 

In  the  confusing  murmur  of  voices  the 
name  is  lost.  A  young  man  rises  and  comes 
forward.  He  does  not  look  over  thirty; 
he  has  an  engaging,  boyish  manner.  Dark 
and  Oriental  in  feature,  he  is  obviously 
a  Japanese,  though  he  speaks  English 
without  a  trace  of  accent.  He  talks  in  a 
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low  tone;  you  do  not  get  a  great  deal  of 
what  he  says.  But  he  speaks  with  a  cert¬ 
ain  decision  and  authority;  and  it  is  so  re¬ 
ceived.  When  he  has  finished,  the  discus¬ 
sion  is  closed. 

A  dozen  years  before,  Dr.  Simon  Flexner, 
then  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Philadelphia,  had  taken  into  his  laboratory 
a  young  Japanese  student  who  very  quickly 
disclosed  remarkable  exjjerimental  p>owers. 
He  had  received  a  careful  and  singularly 
wide  education,  not  merely  in  things  scien¬ 
tific  but  in  things  literary.  He  had  studied 
medicine  and  received  his  degree  in  the 
medical  school  of  Tokyo;  he  had  studied  in 
the  schools  of  Europe.  They  formed  then — 
Dr.  Flexner  and  this  young  Dr.  Hideyo 
Noguchi — a  kind  of  working  partnership 
w’hich  has  subsisted  ever  since.  When  Dr. 
Flexner  was  called  to  become  the  head  of, 
and  organize,  the  great  institution  for  medi¬ 
cal  research  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  had 
founded,  he  brought  his  Japanese  coworker 
with  him.  He  had  been  in  the  quarantine 
serxdce  of  Japan,  physician  in  charge  of  the 
Central  Hospital  in  Niuchwang  in  China, 
been  made  a  titular  professor  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Japan  and  carried  out  a  series  of 
researches  which  had  gained  for  him  a  high 
reputation  with  other  workers  all  over  the 
world. 

A  MASTER  METHOD 

It  was  the  work  of  Flexner  and  Noguchi 
on  snake  venoms  which  in  great  part  opened 
the  way  to  the  development  of  the  Wasser- 
mann  reaction  for  syphilis,  to  which  I  have 
alluded  above.  It  was  therefore  natural, 
when  this  epochal  discovery  w’as  announced, 
that  Dr.  Noguchi  should  be  among  the  fore¬ 
most  to  take  up  and  perfect  the  process. 
This  he  has  done,  not  merely  by  refining  the 
Wassermann  test,  but  by  devising  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  test,  called  the  butyric  acid  reaction, 
which  is  entirely  his  own  and  has  formed  a 
valuable  supplement  thereto  in  doubtful 
cases. 

By  these  means  it  is  possible  to  take  a  few 
drops  from  the  blood  of  the  patient  to  be  ex¬ 
amined,  put  this  in  a  test-tube,  add  a  little 
extract  from  an  infected  tissue,  and  by  the 
degree  of  reaction  which  ensues  judge  not 
merely  whether  infection  exists,  but  to 
some  extent  the  degree,  that  is  the  virulence 
of  the  poison  for  a  given  individual.  It  is 
the  first  of  human  maladies  for  which  such  a 


specific  test  has  been  devised.  It  gives 
promise  of  the  day  when  such  a  specific  will 
be  found  for  every  kind  of  infection  and 
therewith,  perchance,  an  equally  sp)ecific 
serum  or  drug. 

But  even  under  the  best  of  conditions  it 
was  early  established  that  the  Wassermann 
test  was  available  only  in  a  ver>'  high  per¬ 
centage  of  cases.  Its  word  is  not  final. 
There  are  a  number  of  instances  w'here  it 
quite  fails. 

Now  in  a  number  of  contagions,  as  ma¬ 
laria,  typhoid  and  the  like,  it  is  possible  to 
put  a  drop  of  blood  under  the  microscope 
and  determine  with  a  high  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  w'hether  the  germ  of  these  particular 
diseases  happens  to  be  present  or  not. 
Then  in  a  number  of  others,  as  pneumonia, 
tuberculosis  and  cholera,  w'here  this  as  yet 
can  not  be  done,  it  is  still  possible  to  take  a 
little  of  the  suspected  blood  and  put  this 
in  a  “culture  medium”'and  develop  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  the  germs  in  the  test-tube. 
If  now  you  inject  a  quantity  of  these  into  a 
test  animal  and  the  animal  develops  all  the 
symptoms  of  pneumonia  or  relapsing  fever 
or  the  like,  you  may  be  fairly  certain  that 
it  was  the  germs  of  this  or  that  particular 
disease  which  you  started  with. 

But  for  a  long  line  of  other  contagions 
none  of  these  tests  is  available,  because  for 
them  no  responsible  and  reliable  microbe 
could  be  found.  This  was,  and  still  is,  true, 
for  example,  of  smallpox,  yellow  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  and  it  was  equally  true  of 
the  grim  scourge  for  which  the  Wasser¬ 
mann  test  was  devised.  This  led  Dr. 
Noguchi  to  a  wholly  new  field. 

Ten  years  ago,  a  young  German  worker, 
Fritz  Schaudinn,  announced  that  he  had 
found  a  certain  curious  organism  in  the 
blood  of  so  many  persons  stricken  with  this 
infection,  that  he  believed  this  was  the 
causal  agent,  as  the  physicians  say.  It  was 
no  bacterium;  it  was  not  just  a  little  rod  or 
speck,  as  most  bacteria  are.  It  was  highly 
microscopic,  but  shaped  very  much  like  a 
slender  little  tadpwle  twisted  up  into  a  kind 
of  corkscrew.  For  this  reason  it  was  classed 
among  the  s/>/rof/r«/a,  or  “borers”;  and  be¬ 
cause  it  was  so  difficult  to  stain,  it  was  given 
the  sub-name  of  pallida,  the  pale  one.  It 
was  verv’  active — most  of  the  bacteria  are 
quite  inert — and  it  darted  across  the  field  of 
vision  at  times  with  a  twisting  motion  of 
quite  astonishing  rapidity. 

But  every  effort  to  cultivate  the  susjwct — 
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normal  healthy 
individuals  D  r . 
Noguchi  was 
able  to  isolate 
and  grow  strains 
of  s pirochata 
which  from  their 
shape  and  ap¬ 
pearance  and 
characterist ic 
motion  could  in 
no  wise  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  fiom 
those  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  dead¬ 
liest  of  human 
ills.  So  far  as 
can  be  discovered 
these  unrecog¬ 
nized  guests  are 
quite  harmless, 
create  no  disturb¬ 
ance  and  seem 
incapable  of  be¬ 
ing  transformed 
into  what  the 
physician  terms 
a  pathogenic — a 
disease  -  pro- 
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DR.  EDWARD  W.  RYAN,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  RED  CROSS  WORK  IN  BELGRADE,  THE  SERVIAN 
CAPITAL. 


First  of  all  came  strange  revelations  re¬ 
garding  the  spirochcBtCR  themselves.  It  was 
found  that,  unlike  the  other  bacteria,  the 
pale  one,  called  treponema,  could  undergo 
considerable  variation  in  form.  Conceiv¬ 
ably  these  variations  are  the  reflection  of  in¬ 
ternal  differences,  perchance  chemical  differ¬ 
ences,  which  may  make  one  strain  e.xtremcly 
Y-irulent  and  another  quite  harmless.  With 
the  new  method  it  wall  be  possible  to  follow 
minutely  the  life,  habits  and  condition  of 
growth  of  this  fateful  species  and  per¬ 
haps  gain  an  insight  into  the  conditions 
which  make  this  organism  so  deadly  for  the 
human  race.  It  seems  to  have  little  such 
effect  upon  many  of  the  lower  animals. 

Another  curious  thing  was  that  the  tre¬ 
ponema  seemed  to  secrete  no  special  jKiison — 
no  toxin,  as  the  physicians  say.  From  cul¬ 
tures  of  many  kinds  of  bacteria  they  may 
draw  off  a  fluid  which  acts  as  a  \aolent  poi¬ 
son,  just  like  snake  venom.  So  far  this 
has  not  been  possible  math  the  germ  of  lues. 
WTiy,  then,  should  it  harm  its  human  host? 
That  is  a  problem  for  the  future. 

Much  more  extraordinary  was  the  dis- 
coveiy-  which  followed.  F rom  the  mouths  of 
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ducing — germ. 

There  are  still 
other  spirochatce 
which  make 
trouble  for  the 
human  race, 
some  of  which 
have  long  been 
known.  These 
are  responsible 
for  the  four  di.s- 
tinct  types  which 
in  widely  sep¬ 
arated  countries 
are  each  known 
as  relapsing  fe¬ 
vers.  African 
tick  fever  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same 
brood.  Pursu¬ 
ing  the  same 
methods  which 
had  yielded  so 
great  a  success 
with  the  other 
cultures,  Dr.  No¬ 
guchi  was  able 
to  grow  pure 
strains  of  each 


DR.  HARRY  PLOTZ,  OF  MT.  SINAI  HOSPITAL,  NEW 
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oi  these  lour  types,  to  mark  their  vari¬ 
ations  and  to  provide  a  way  for  the  rapid 
identification  of  these  fevers  by  means  of 
the  microscope.  Along  with  these  he  cul¬ 
tivated  also  the  spirochsta  which  causes 
the  relapsing  fever  of  chickens. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  immensely  valuable 
will  be  this  new  method  of  cultivation  in 
studying  the  action  of  drugs  and  antidotes 
upon  these  parasites.  Working  quite  blind¬ 
ly  and  with  no  rapid  means  of  testing  out  his 
preparations.  Professor  Ehrlich,  after  six 
hundred  and  five  experimental  failures,  final¬ 
ly  found  the  special  admixture  of  arsenic 
which  he  called  Salvarsan  or  “606,”  and 
which  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  man, 
seems  to  strike  with  instant  death  the  in¬ 
vading  hosts  of  spirochaetae. 

Consider  how  immensely  his  work  would 
have  been  facilitated  if  he  could  have  had 
Dr.  Noguchi’s  cultures  upon  which  to  ex¬ 
periment  and  watch  in  test  tubes  the  effect 
of  one  preparation  after  another.  Now 
that  such  cultures  can  be  had  for  the  mere 
trouble  of  making  them,  the  way  is  opened 
to  the  discovery  of  other  and  perhaps  yet 
more  wonderfiU  remedies  than  Salvarsan, 


JirrrfimJ  if  tmtrUmi  tf  IMt  Jtmmmt  •)  Miptrimtufl  MtJiiimi. 

SPIROCHyETiE  OF  CHICKEN  CHOLERA.  NO¬ 
GUCHI  SHOWED  THAT  THE  BACTERIA  OF 
many  human  and  animal  diseases  ARB 
CLOSELY  RELATED. 
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if  more  wonderful  in  eflScacy  are  jKJssibIc. 

From  the  fact  that  Dr.  Noguchi’s  new 
method  has  proven  of  such  utility  in  such  a 
wide  variety  of  species,  and  especially  with 
these  which  so  long  defied  detection,  it  may 
soon  be  possible  to  cultivate  the  germs  of 
every  ill  knowm  to  man  or  animals.  In 
fact,  this  promise  has  already  been  bril¬ 
liantly  realized  in  two  others  of  the  most 
dreaded  human  infections,  and  this  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  gifted  investigator.  The 
first  of  these  w'as  the  devastating  epidemic 
among  children  which  has  come  to  be  known 
as  infantile  paralysis.  Although  it  has 
been  recognized  for  a  half-centuiy  or  more, 
it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  infectious.  Never  veiy  viru¬ 
lent  in  this  country  a  general  epidemic  ap- 
p>eared  a  few  years  ago  on  the  northern  bor¬ 
der  and  followed  a  strangely  irregular  line 
southward.  It  is  estimated  that  from  its 
ravages  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  maimed  for  life. 

PARALYZING  INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 

It  is  quite  a  dreadful  malady  to  watch.  It 
is  fatal  in  a  ver\’  high  number  of  cases  an  1 
worse  than  fatal  where  it  is  not — paralyzing 
the  little  victims  and  often  leaving  them 
more  or  less  idiots.  Formerly  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  relatively  rare  even  as  an  epi¬ 
demic;  now  it  is  known  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  unrecognized  and  half- 
submerged  cases  whose  after-effects  may  be 
traced  for  years.  It  specially  attacks  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  brain. 

Dr.  Flexner  and  his  assistants  had  for 
years  made  a  particular  study  of  this  con¬ 
tagion.  They  were  able  to  show  that  it  also 
was  a  “filterable  virus”  and  that  they  could 
inoculate  one  animal  from  another.  But 
that  was  all.  Then  Dr.  Noguchi  thought 
to  tr>'  his  new  method  in  the  detection  of 
this  micro-organism.  A  large  number  of 
specimens  from  affected  human  beings  or 
monkeys  had  been  collected  in  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Institute,  and  working  with  these  Dr. 
Noguchi  was  able  to  develop  a  vigorous 
growth  by  the  same  means  he  had  used  with 
spirochaetae.  He  found  that  pieces  of  the 
brain  were  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
spinal  cord  or  other  tissues,  showing  that  in 
the  brain,  where  they  would  be  farthest  re¬ 
moved  from  the  presence  of  oxygen,  these 
minute  organisms  thrived  best.  At  the  end 
of  al)Out  five  davs’  incubation  a  faint  whitish 


film  appears  about  the  fragments  of  tissue 
at  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube  and  after 
three  or  four  days  more  this  extends  to  the 
whole  of  the  fluid  under  the  oil.  From  this 
fluid  other  tubes  may  be  inoculated  and 
others  still  from  these,  and  so  on  in  an  end¬ 
less  series. 

By  means  of  these  pure  cultures  it  is 
possible  by  staining  to  recognize  the  organ¬ 
ism  under  the  microscoj)e  and  from  this  to 
detect  its  presence  in  the  tissues.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small,  very  near  the  limit  of  visi¬ 
bility,  and  in  fluid  cultures  appears  among 
the  dancing  granules  as  minute  globular 
bodies  hanging  together  in  chains,  pairs  or 
small  masses,  devoid  of  any  motility.  Mon¬ 
keys  inoculated  from  these  cultures  showed 
unmistakably  the  symptoms  and  effects 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  Not  all  the 
cultures  were  sufficiently  virulent  to  do  this, 
which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  an 
animal  or  a  child  may  be  infected  without 
show’ing  any  of  the  characteristic  symptoms. 
This  raises  the  possibility  that  the  disease 
may  be  carried  even  by  persons  who  seem 
well. 

It  is  to  l)e  hoj)ed  that  eveiy  reader  of  this 
article  knows  how  the  disease  is  now  sup- 
l)osed  to  be  carried.  An  epidemic  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  started  the  State  Board  of  Health 
there  on  an  investigation  which  revealerl  the 
fact  that  through  a  chain  cf  villages  which 
had  been  stricken  there  ran  a  parallel  epidem¬ 
ic  of  pi^  paralysis.  It  was  inferred  from  this 
that  pigs  were  the  carriers  of  the  disease. 
But  what  was  the  intermediate  carrier? 

The  ordinarv’  house  fly  probably  does  not 
carry  disease,  i>ecause  it  does  not  bite.  But 
its  first  cousin,  the  little  biting  stable  fly — 
first  cousin  in  turn  of  the  deadly  tse-tse  fly 
which  carries  the  sleeping  sickness  of  Africa— 
is  another  kind  of  bird.  The  Massachusetts 
workers  believe  that  this  is  the  main  agent 
in  the  transmission  of  infantile  paralysis; 
and  Dr.  Rosenau  of  Harv’ard  has  shown  ex¬ 
perimentally  that  the  stable  fly  may  trans¬ 
mit  the  diseasie.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Noguchi’s 
discover)',  it  will  soon  be  |x>ssible  to  find  out 
whether  this  is  the  sole  means  by  which  the 
infection  is  carried  from  one  little  sufferer 
to  another  victim. 

Perhaps  horses  are  also  carriers  or  inter¬ 
mediate  hosts  of  the  same  scourge  and  per¬ 
haps  some  day  we  shall  come  to  dread  the 
bite  of  these  flies  as  much  as  intelligent 
people — they  are  few — now  dread  a  mos¬ 
quito,  a  flea  or  a  bedbug.  Perhaps  for  the 
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same  reason  we  shall  protect  our  horses  and 
carefully  screen  our  manure  piles  in  which 
these  deadly  pests  lay  their  eggs. 

And  yet  one  more  brilliant  conquest.  Al¬ 
though  the  water-madness,  hydrophobia,  is 
cne  of  the  rarest  diseases  known  to  man,  it 
is  so  fatal  and  so  horrible  that  it  has  a 
strange  kind  of  terror  for  most  folk.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  probably  for  thousands  of  years 
the  one  contagion  whose  true  mode  of  trans¬ 
mission  was  knon^n,  it  had  never  been  possi¬ 
ble  to  distinguish  the  virus  which  caused  it. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  which  Pasteur  sought, 
and  probably  thousands  of  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  it  in  the  sixty  years  which 
have  intervened.  But  all  of  them  had  failed. 
It  was  by  making  a  serum  from  the  spinal 
cord  of  an  infected  animal  that  Pasteur  won 
his  first  great  success  in  his  dream  of  a  vac¬ 
cination  against  every  human  malady. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  where  this  or¬ 
ganism  develops  in  the  body  of  its  victim. 
But  when  he  tried  cultivating  bits  from  the 
brain  or  medulla  from  rabbits,  dogs  or  other 
infected  animals,  if  he  kept  the  cultures  free 
from  any  trace  of  oxygen,  Dr.  Noguchi  was 
able  to  disclose  the  presence  of  ver>'  minute, 
granular  bodies. 

By  inoculating  other  cultures  with  these 
he  produced  a  pure  strain.  With  these  it 
has  been  possible  to  reproduce  the  disease 
in  dogs,  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs;  and  film 
preparations  from  the  brains  of  test  ani¬ 
mals  contain  always  these  granular  bodies 
in  large  numbers.  In  other  words,  for  the 
first  time  the  organism  has  been  artificially 
grown. 

COMING  CONQUESTS 

So  much  at  thirty-nine.  What  next? 
Perhaps  the  germ  of  trachoma — human 
pink-eye — which  has  baffled  investigators  so 
long.  Or  perhaps  he  has  done  enough  in 
this  field,  which  is  not  that  to  which  his 
main  life-work  has  l)een  devoted.  Now 
that  the  method  has  been  shown  to  be  of 
such  extraordinary  fertility,  other  con¬ 
quests  by  this  means,  and  by  other  means 
which  it  doubtless  will  suggest,  may  be  left 
to  other  hands.  It  was  needful  to  establish 
experimentally  that  there  is  no  form  of  con¬ 
tagion  which  has  not  its  living  individual 
germ— needful  because  there  are  always 
doubting  folk  who  w'ill  doubt  on  until  their 
last  defenses  are  smashed.  It  was  an  im¬ 
mense  service  to  medicine  that  all  these  new 


agents  of  infection  should  be  identified  and 
easily  identifiable.  It  will  be  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  when  this  is  true  of  every  malady 
known  to  man. 

By  being  able  to  make  pure  cultures  of 
every  kind  of  organism,  it  will  be  possible 
to  discover  just  how  poisonous  they  are,  and 
then,  perhaps,  solve  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  problems  in  medicine — that  is, 
whether  practically  every  serious  infection, 
every  serious  illness,  is  not  the  result  of  a 
mixed  infection  and  rarely  due  to  any  single 
kind  of  germ.  With  these  same  cultures  it 
may  be  possible  also  to  make  new  serums  as 
successful  as  those  for  hydrophobia  and  for 
diphtheria. 

THE  ELUSIVE  ENEMY 

But  by  far  the  greatest  good  will  be  the 
aid  in  tracing  the  germs  from  one  victim  to 
another,  and  working  out  their  life-cycle  in 
the  same  fascinating  w’ay  as  has  been  done 
with  the  malarial  germ  in  the  mosquito  and 
the  bubonic  plague  germ  in  the  flea.  Then 
we  shall  know  how  much  of  human  disease 
can  be  prevented  by  simple  screening  or 
avoiding  contact  with  any  living  carrier. 

Dr.  Plotz’s  proof  of  the  identity  of  tjqjhus 
and  Brill’s  disease  will  be  of  great  service  in 
adding  yet  another  instance  to  an  already 
considerable  list  which  indicates  that  there 
are  singularly  few  evil-working  strains 
among  all  the  millions  or  tens  of  millions  of 
varieties  or  parasites  which  might  infect 
the  human  race.  To  perhaps  .qqqqqq  p)er 
cent. — that  is,  to  all  but  one  in  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  types  or  species  of  micro-organism 
— we  are  immune' 

It  has  taken  long  to  learn  that  disease  is 
not  carried  by  milk,  or  water,  or  food,  or 
filth,  or  air,  but  in  all  but  a  few  isolated  in¬ 
stances,  like  hay-fever,  is  due  solely  to  direct 
inoculation,  from  one  animal  to  another,  or 
by  means  of  a  carrier  insect. 

Of  greater  avail  than  all  these  things,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  new  chemotherapy — that  is, 
the  means  of  sterilizing  the  victims  of  an 
infection  so  that  there  are  no  germs  left  to 
transmit.  That  is  the  work  of  the  future. 
It  reaches  down  into  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  disease  itself,  one  may  say  into  the  deep¬ 
est  mysteries  of  life.  It  is  here  that  the 
larger  part  of  Dr.  Noguchi’s  work  has  been 
done,  and  it  is  to  this,  probably,  that  he  will 
return  after  the  fruitful  excursion  into  other 
fields  which  I  have  here  recounted. 
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'  SHE  STAYED  IN  HER  ROOM  A  LONG  TIME. 


HIE  ISNT  Roing  to — ”  Margerv* 
thought  to  herself — “he  isn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  eat  it!” 

Her  mother  ran  the  beets 
through  the  chopper,  then  the  carrots  and 
the  cold  corned  beef  and  potatoes.  They 
came  out  in  wonderful  squzzlinf’  skeins,  red, 
yellow,  white,  black.  There  were  four  little 
mounds  on  the  platter  t)efore  her  mother 
began  stirring  them  together.  Hash  was 
a  very  pretty  thing  if  you  thought  of  it 
that  way.  After  hesitating  a  moment,  her 
mother  took  the  onion  that  was  standing  in 
a  saucer  on  the  kitchen  dresser,  and  ran  that 
through  the  chopper  also. 

“Are  you  going  to  put  in  an  onion?” 
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Margery  asked  in  a  whisper;  but  her  mother 
didn’t  answer  her. 

Her  father  sat  in  the  corner  by  the  stove, 
smoking.  He  had  not  spoken  to  her  mother 
since  breakfast,  when  she  had  forgotten  to 
get  him  any  condensed  milk  for  his  coffee. 
He  had  taken  the  coffee  and  p>oured  it  down 
the  kitchen  sink,  and  then  he  had  taken  off 
the  stove-lid  and  thrown  the  toast  and  the 
two  fried  eggs  and  the  saucerful  of  quince 
preserves  'into  the  fire.  After  that  he 
wouldn’t  answer  anything  that  any  one  said 
to  him. 

Margery  had  been  sitting  in  her  little 
rocking-chair  by  the  tire,  making  paper-doll 
clothes,  almost  all  the  morning.  There 
wasn’t  any  lire  in  the  sitting-room.  The 
coal  was  low,  and  her  mother  said  she 
guessed  they  could  manage  in  the  kitchen 
till  evening.  It  wasn’t  cold  winter  weather, 
when  you  kept  your  gas-burner  going  all 
night.  The  front  part  of  the  house  was  al¬ 
most  warm  enough  to  stay  in  without  a 
fire. 

Margery  put  her  little  plaid  shawl  over 
her  shoulders,  and  went  and  sat  on  the  front 
stairs  for  a  while;  but  the  chillness  and 
dampness  got  into  her  fingers,  and  she  got 
a  little  tiny  bit  of  library  paste  on  the  stair 
runner.  She  scoop)ed  it  up  on  her  finger, 
and  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

Father  sat  just  as  she  had  left  him,  and 
mother  was  beginning  to  get  dinner. 

Margerv’  pulled  out  the  front  leaf  of  the 
table,  crawling  under  it  to  get  the  w’ooden 
bracket  straight.  The  oilcloth  cover  was 
already  on  it.  She  set  the  three  blue-and- 
white  plates,  the  knife,  fork,  and  spoon 
at  each  place,  the  cups  and  saucers,  the 
butter  and  sugar-bowl  and  sf)oon-holder. 
Then  she  went  back  to  her  place  by  the 
lire.  She  had  forgotten  the  salt.  Had 
father  ever  gone  into  one  of  those  sjiells 
about  salt?  She  couldn’t  remember,  but 
she  was  glad  he  hadn’t  sat  down  to  the 
table  without  it.  She  had  to  step  in  front 
of  him  ever\’  time  she  put  anything  on  his 
side  of  the  table.  Of  course,  ever\'  time 
she  did  so  she  said:  “S’cuse  me,  papa — ” 
but  he  never  answere<l  her. 

When  the  hash  was  browned  in  the 
“spider,”  and  mother  had  put  a  handful  of 
tea  in  the  brown  pot,  and  set  it  forward  on 
the  front  part  of  the  stove  to  steep,  she  said : 

“.\11  ready,  Sam.  Pull  up  to  the  table 
and  eat  your  dinner.” 

But  her  father  didn’t  stir.  Margery 


had  known  from  the  first  that  he  wouldn’t. 
She  was  very  fond  of  hash  herself.  It 
looked  so  kind  of  pretty  and  tasty,  with  the 
red  beets  and  the  carrots  sticking  out,  and 
the  lovely  brown  crust  mother  made  on 
it.  She  got  up  from  her  own  chair,  and 
then  sank  back  into  it  again. 

“.\11  right,  Sam,”  her  mother  said  again. 
She  cleared  her  throat  and  spoke  up  more 
loudly.  “Didn’t  you  hear  me?  I  said 
that  your  dinner  was  ready.” 

“Your  dinner  is  ready,  papa,”  Margery 
said.  Sometimes  if  you  acted  just  as  if 
there  was  nothing  the  matter,  he  came  out 
of  it  more  quickly.  But  her  father  only 
smoked  faster,  as  if  no  one  at  all  had  been 
speaking  to  him. 

“Come,  eat  your  dinner,  Marger\',”  her 
mother  said  drawing  out  her  own  chair. 

Margery  helped  herself  to  the  hash  before 
she  seated  herself,  and  took  a  lovely,  fra¬ 
grant  mouthful. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  eat,  mother?  Aren’t 
you  going  to  have  some?” 

But  her  mother  shook  her  head.  “I 
ain’t  hungry,”  she  said. 

The  hash  suddenly  began  to  taste  funny — 
salt  and  dry,  as  if  she  were  eating  chips  or 
shavings.  She  looked  around  for  the  bread. 
Her  mother  alw’ays  put  it  on  the  last  thing, 
so  it  wouldn’t  get  dry. 

“Can  I  have  a  piece  of  bread,  mother?” 
she  asked.  “If  you’ll  tell  me  where- ’tis. 
I’ll  get  it.” 

Her  father  snorted.  Then  he  got  up  out  of 
his  chair,  and  snapped  his  fingers  over  the 
table.  “That’s  it!  E.\pect  me  to  sit  down 
to  a  table  half  set,  day  after  day!  Nothing 
ever  ready!”  He  thrashed  out  of  the  room, 
slamming  the  door  so  the  dishes  all  rattled. 

Her  mother  just  leaned  her  head  over  her 
plate  and  cried  into  it.  Margeiy^  slipp>ed 
out  of  her  chair  and  stood  beside  her,  her 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“I  do  the  best  I  can,”  her  mother  sobbed. 
“I  always  try  to  make  ever\-thing  that  he 
likes,  and  cook  it  the  way  he  likes,  but 
nothing  I  do  ev’er  satisfies  him.  Nothing 
I  do  is  right.  He  abuses  me  the  same  way 
for  ever>'thing.  I’m  tired  of  it.  I’m  tired 
of  it  all.” 

It  was  almost  always  like  this.  Yester¬ 
day  had  been  very  pleasant,  and  the  day 
before,  but  Monday  he  had  had  one  of  his 
spells.  They  had  had  stew.  Margery 
didn’t  like  stew  as  well  as  she  liked  hash, 
but  nobody  had  taken  even  a  taste  of  it. 
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She  didn’t  know  what  made  her  father  be¬ 
have  so.  It  was  hard  to  afford  meat  for 
stews  and  big  cuts  of  corned  beef,  now  that 
he  hadn’t  any  regular  employment.  It 
was  hard  to  get  the  money  to  pay  rent,  and 
she  hardly  ever  had  any  new  dresses  or 
stockings.  She  was  too  big  a  girl  to  wear 
aprons  to  school,  but  she  had  to.  Her 
mother’s  gray  suit  was  all  darned  and  made 
over. 

They  couldn’t  afford  to  waste  so  much 
of  the  food  that  they  cooked  for  him.  He 
knew  they  couldn’t.  When  he  worked 
every  day  in  the  shop  he  got  very  good 
wages,  but  he  quarreled  with  the  man  who 
was  over  him,  and  he  wouldn’t  go  back  if 


he  starved,  he  said.  Why  wouldn’t  he? 
Margery  kept  wondering.  What  hurt 
would  it  do  if  he  went  back?  They  were 
perfectly  willing  to  have  him  come  back, 
at  the  shop,  her  mother  told  her. 

She  decided  to  go  out  to  play  after  she 
did  up  the  dishes.  There  was  only  her  own 
plate  and  knife  and  fork,  and  the  spider 
the  hash  had  been  cooked  in. 

She  wanted  to  wear  her  red  coat,  and  take 
a  walk  down  the  street  to  the  {wst-office; 
but  she  had  to  wear  her  old  tan  sweater,  so 
she  stayed  in  her  own  yard  with  her  bisque 
doll  and  doll-carriage.  She  didn’t  intend 
to  play  with  dolls  any  more  after  this  spring 
was  over,  and  she  was  trying  to  give  Elaine 
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“l  DO  THE  BEST  I  CAN,”  HER  MOTHER  SOBBED,  “BUT  NOTHING  I  DO  EVER  SATISFIES  HIM.” 
MARGERY  SLIPPED  FROM  HER  CHAIR  AND  STOOD  BESIDE  HER. 
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— that  was  her  doll’s  name — all  the  air  that 
she  could  before  it  came  summer. 

In  front  of  the  house  a  big  gray  motor¬ 
car  stopped,  and  a  big  man  got  out  and 
began  to  work  around  it.  In  the  car  were  two 
ladies,  one  very  pretty  and  stylish  and  the 
other  quite  homely.  They  asked  her  what 
her  name  w’as,  and  she  told  them.  Then 
they  asked  how  long  she  had  lived  in  Wis- 
consett.  The  pretty  lady  said  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  been  born  in  Wisconsett,  too, 
and  that  was  why  they  came  every  year. 

Margery  said,  “Yes,  ma’am”  and  “No, 
ma’am”  until  the  conversation  was  over. 
Then  she  wheeled  the  doll-carriage  to  the 
sunny  side  of  the  house.  As  she  rounded 
the  corner  she  heard  the  lady  say: 

“What  a  beautiful  face!  Whose  child 
is  she — do  you  know?” 

“Her  father’s  a  man  named  Sam  Bassett,” 
the  man  answered.  queer  specimen. 
They  came  from  good  stock  originally, 
but  the  man’s  rather  a  crank.  Won’t  work 
and  bullies  his  wife,  they  say.  Carpenter, 
but  won’t  work  at  his  trade.  That’s  he 
across  the  street  there.” 

“He  looks  like  a  bully.  It’s  always  a 
weak  man  that  bullies.  The  child’s  made 
of  sterner  stuff,  I  imagine.  She’s  an  al¬ 
most  pure  typ>e — that  delicate  early  New 
England  face,  like  all  the  old  Mayflower 
p>ortraits.” 

“She  looks  like  a  martyr  all  right.” 

When  the  big  car  had  vanished  with  a 
great  cloud  of  dust  following  behind  it, 
Marger>’  went  to  the  outside  of  the  win¬ 
dow  where  her  mother  was  sitting,  her  eyes 
swollen  and  red,  working  on  some  overalls 
for  her  father. 

“Mama,  what  is  a  martyr?” 

Her  mother  didn’t  look  up  from  her  work. 
“I  don’t  know,”  she  said.  “Run  away 
and  don’t  bother  me.”  Her  mother  always 
said  she  didn’t  know,  because  it  was 
easier. 

“Oh!  Mama,  you  do  know  if  you  would 
only  take  the  trouble  to  think.” 

“What  do  you  want  to  know  for?” 

“.\  lady — out  here  in  a  car — and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  said  that  I  was  one.” 

“I  guess  you  didn’t  understand  them,” 
her  mother  said.  “Don’t  stand  in  my  light 
now.  I  need  all  the  daylight  I  can  get, 
such  short  days.” 

Margery  went  into  the  house  and  looked 
the  word  up  in  the  dictionar\'.  “Martyr; 
one  who  is  put  to  death  for  the  truth,  or  on  ac¬ 


count  of  his  belief”  She  couldn’t  be  a  mar¬ 
tyr — you  had  to  be  put  to  death  before  you 
could  be  one. 

Her  father  didn’t  come  home  to  supper! 
Her  mother  ate  a  little  of  the  hash  warmed 
over,  but  Margery  wasn’t  allowed  to  have 
any  for  fear  it  would  “lay  hard  in  her  stom¬ 
ach.”  She  felt  very  hungry  for  it.  She 
hadn’t  had  much  for  her  dinner. 

“What  is  an  early  New  England  face?” 
she  asked  as  she  crumbled  her  brown  bread 
into  her  milk. 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“What  is  an  almost  pure  type?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“I’m  almost  sure  you  would  know,” 
Marger>-  persisted,  “if  you’d  just  pay  a  lit¬ 
tle  attention.  I  do  want  to  know  so.” 

“What  is  it — somethin’  else  that  those 
folks  said  about  you?” 

“V’es,”  Margery  patiently  repeated  her 
questions. 

“What  talk!  I  guess  they  must  of  meant 
you  looked  like  the  first  settlers.” 

“Do  I?” 

“I  guess  so.” 

It  wasn’t  much  use  to  try  to  make  her 
mother  take  an  interest. 

“But  they  said — they  said  I  was  beauti¬ 
ful.” 

Margery  didn’t  think  that  they  meant 
it.  Grown-up  folks  were  always  saying 
things  that  meant  something  else  from  the 
thing  that  they  sounded  like.  But  she 
wanted  her  mother’s  opinion. 

“Some  of  these  city  folks  think  that  a 
cracked  earthenware  pie-plate  is  beautiful, 
but  that  don’t  make  it  so.” 

“I  guess  p>apa  isn’t  coming  home  to¬ 
night,”  Margery  said  after  a  little,  to  show 
she  hadn’t  stopf>ed  being  cheerful. 

“He’s  down  to  Cummings’s,”  her  mother 
said  bitterly,  “throwing  away  his  money  on 
crackers  and  cheese  just  to  spite  me,  an’ 
he’ll  sleep  to  his  sister’s.” 

“He  oughtn’t  to  do  it,”  Marger\-  said. 

“What  difference  does  that  make  to  him? 
He  don’t  care  what  he  docs,  as  long  as  he’s 
making  me  suffer.  He  ought  to  have  some 
one  that’s  strong  enough  to  handle  him; 
but  I  ain’t,  and  I  never  shall  be.  I’m  just 
about  desperate.” 

“What  would  somebody  do  that  was 
strong  enough?” 

“Lay  down  the  law  to  him.  Tell  him 
to  treat  his  family  decent,  and  to  get  up 
and  go  to  work,  and  bring  in  some  money. 
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’Tain’t  as  if  there  warn’t  work  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.” 

“Why  does  he  have  those  cross  spells, 
and  then  go  without  eating?  What  makes 
him  a  bully?” 

“Just  natural  unlikeliness,  near  about. 
He  ain’t  satisfied  with  himself,  and  he  don’t 
want  anybody  else  to  be  satisfied.  I  guess 
that’s  the  size  of  it.” 

“Why  don’t  you  tell  him?” 

“Tell  him  what?” 

“Why,  just  lay  down  the  law  to  him.” 

“He  won’t  listen  to  nothing  I  say. 
There’s  no  use  in  my  talking.” 

“You  could  tell  him  to  stop  making  you 
suffer,  and  to  eat  what  you  cooked,  and  not 
to  behave  so.” 

“Much  good  it  would  do!” 

“But  why  don’t  you?” 

“Why  don’t  you  do  it  yourself  if  you’re 
so  anxious?” 

“I’m  only  a  little  girl,  and  I  couldn’t.” 

“Well,  stop  talking  so  foolish  then.  I 
got  enough  on  my  mind  without  listening 
to  you  going  on  that  way.” 

When  Margery  went  to  bed  that  night 
she  felt  ver>'  queer.  Her  heart  beat  veiy 
hard,  and  her  stomach  was  empty  and 
achey.  She  got  up  in  her  nightie  and  folded 
her  bedquilt  two  double.  It  wasn’t  so 
much  that  she  was  cold,  but  she  felt  rather 
shivery. 

“Dear  God  in  heaven,”  she  prayed, 
“make  my  poor  mother  feel  better,  and  give 
my  father  some  work,  and  make  somebody 
lay  down  the  law  to  him.  Or  if  there  isn’t 
any  help  for  it,  let  me  die,  and  go  up  into 
your — I  mean  Thy — heaven,  where  I  can 
feel  a  little  comfortable  sometimes,  and  not 
have  to  suffer.  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
you — Thou — would  help  me  to  know  what 
to  do,  or  else  wilt  Thou  please  let  me  die, 
because  it’s  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of  to 
do,  and  we  can’t  go  on  this  way.” 

She  got  to  sleep  after  a  long  time,  and 
dreamt  she  was  making  hash  for  Elaine, 
who  was  starving. 

Things  kept  getting  worse  all  the  week. 
There  was  hardly  a  day  that  her  father 
wasn’t  having  a  spell.  Her  mother  got  so 
she  wouldn’t  speak  to  her,  either.  She  said 
she  was  just  “so  discouraged  there  was  no 
use  to  talk — she  only  snapjied  out  when 
she  did.” 

There  wasn’t  any  school  on  account  of 
the  mumps  epidemic.  Lucy  and  Annie, 


Margery’s  two  best  friends,  were  sick,  and 
she  couldn’t  go  over  to  play  with  them. 
She  didn’t  play  by  herself  very  much  be¬ 
cause  she  couldn’t  get  her  mind  off  of  her 
mother  and  father.  She  stayed  in  the  house 
a  great  deal  in  her  chair  in  the  kitchen. 
She  wondered  if  her  mother’s  heart  ached 
the  same  way  that  her  own  did.  She  could 
almost  feel  it  paining  her  from  the  outside 
when  she  put  her  hand  over  it.  She  tried 
not  to  sigh  ver>'  much.  An  old  lady  once 
told  her  that  you  “lost  a  drop  of  blood  from 
the  heart  every  time  that  you  sithed.” 
She  didn’t  want  her  heart  to  get  worse — 
it  hurt  so  much  already. 

On  Saturday  morning  she  decided  to 
lay  damn  the  law  to  her  father.  There  was 
nobody  else.  She  was  terribly  frightened. 
She  stayed  up  in  her  room  a  long  time, 
brushing  her  hair  and  tying  it  up  with  a 
navy-blue  ribbon.  Her  hair  was  verj-  yel¬ 
low  and  wavy.  She  looked  in  the  glass, 
and  wondered  if  the  early  settlers  had  had 
big  blue  eyes,  and  were  skinny. 

Then  she  walked  straight  down-stairs 
to  the  kitchen.  Her  father  was  sitting  in  his 
chair  by  the  stove.  Her  mother  was  wash¬ 
ing  the  dishes. 

She  was  shaking  all  over,  but  her  voice 
came  up  out  of  her  throat  all  right  after  a 
minute.  “Father,”  she  said,  “you’ve  got 
to  try  and  be  decent  to  your  family,  and  get 
up  and  go  to  work  and  bring  some  money 
in.  You’ve  got  to  stop  having  those 
(  spells.  You’ve  got  to  eat  what’s  set  before 
you.  You’ve  got  to  be  better!  You’ve 
got  to!  Mother  ’n’  me,  we  can’t  stand  it  any 
longer.” 

Her  father  had  turned  away  his  head 
when  she  began  sjieaking,  and  looked  out 
of  the  window.  “Papa,”  she  said,  “papa, 
do  you  hear  me?” 

“I  hear  ye,”  he  said,  without  looking 
around. 

“We’re  goin’  away  if  you  don’t.  We’re 
goin’  somewhere  to  the  city  where  I  can  get 
work,  and  make  mother  a  living.” 

“Margerj-!”  her  mother  cried.  “Mar- 
ger>'!” 

But  Margery  put  out  her  hand.  “Ma¬ 
ma,”  she  said,  “mama.  I’m  talking.”  She 
turned  back  to  her  father.  “You  wasted 
that  hash,  and  that  stew,  and  you  got  to  do 
better.  You  got  to  go  back  and  earn  your 
wages  at  the  shop,  no  matter  how  much 
you  quarrel  with  the  man  who  is  over  you. 
It  isn’t  right  for  you  to  make  your  wife 
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and  your  little  girl  feel  so.  It  isn’t  just  not 
having  clothes,  and  corned  beef  being  high. 
It’s  the  sufferin’  and  havin’  a  heartache. 
We  can’t  stand  it  no  longer.  You  got  to 
do  better,  or  I’ll  march  right  straight  out  of 
that  door,  and  I’ll  take  mother  with  me. 
Do  you  hear  me,  pai>a,”  she  cried — “do 
you  hear  me?” 

“I  hear  ye,”  her  father  said  again,  and  he 
drummed  on  the  sill  with  his  fingers. 

Margery  walked  to  the  sink  where  her 
mother  was  standing,  twisting  and  un¬ 
twisting  a  dish  towel,  “Come  on,  mama,” 
she  said,  “let’s  be  going.” 

For  the  first  time  her  father  turned  to¬ 
ward  them.  His  face  was  very  white,  and 
he  panted.  “Don’t,”  he  cried,  “don’t!” 
and  he  put  his  face  down  on  his  hands  and 
sat  groaning. 

“Marg>%”  her  mother  said,  after  a  while, 
“go  put  your  arms  round  your  father,  and 
kiss  him.” 

After  she  had  gone  to  bed  that  night  her 
mother  came  and  lay  down  beside  her.  Her 
father  had  kissed  her  good-night.  He  was 
going  to  the  shop  in  the  morning.  Margery 


was  very  tired  and  glad  to  be  resting. 

“Mother,”  she  said,  “do  you  mind 
telling  me  to-night  what  sterner  stuff  is? 
That  lady — you  know,  in  the  motor — she 
said  that  about  me.  She  said  papa  was  a 
weak  man  and  a  bully - ” 

“The  idea!”  her  mother  said.  “He’s 
just  kind  of  childish.  He’s  sorry  for  the 
way  he  has  acted.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
couldn’t  get  hold  of  himself.” 

“You  don’t  know  do  you,  mama,  the 
question  I  asked  you?” 

“I  guess  they  was  just  talking  to  hear 
themselves  talk,  warn’t  they,  baby?” 

Her  mother  hadn’t  called  her  baby  be¬ 
fore  for  a  long  time.  She  cuddled  up 
closer. 

“But  there’s  one  thing  they  said  that  was 
right,  Margy — they  said  you  was  beautiful, 
and  you  are — beautiful  in  body  and  soul 
and  in  spirit.  You’ve  done  a  big  thing  for 
your  mother  to-day — my  dearest,  my  own 
little  baby!  From  now  on  things  is  goin’ 
to  be  different.  It’s  not  only  me,  but  your 
father  that  says  so.” 

“I  didn’t  do  nothing,”  said  Margery. 
“I  just  laid  down  the  law  to  him.” 


SEQUOIA  GIGANTEA 

by 

CHARLES  FARWELL  EDSON 

T  ONELY  I  stand!  A  masterpiece  of  God! 

^  \  living  demonstration  of  His  will. 
Nations  arise,  decay,  in  wide  array! 

Religions  wax  and  wane,  strong  men  grow  old; 
While  I  with  roots  sunk  deep  in  rock-ribbed  earth 
Fuse  all  its  pigments  into  wonder  tone. 

I  learned  night’s  calm,  the  depth  of  boundless  sea 

Whose  breath  the  winds  bring  to  my  purple  vale. 

Forty  great  centuries  of  evolving  hope 

Have  ringed  me  since  my  seed  first  sprouted  here. 

And  forty  more  in  phalanxes  of  time 

May  come  and  go  before  my  records  cease. 

I  smile,  as  Man  in  curious  ant-like  towns 
Wriggles  in  clutch  of  fate  that  drives  him  on. 
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pB  ‘  \  1  71TH  youth  on  the  prow  and 
|r%  VV  Pleasure  at  the  helm,” 
^  ’  Charles  Frohman  steered  his 
W  artistic  craft  successfully  through 
shoals  that  wTecked  many  a  manager 
of  keener  judgment. 

Youth,  he  insisted,  was  the  one  quality 
demanded  of  the  theatre.  Art  counted  fer 
much.  Pictorial  settings  did  their  part  in 
making  the  frame  attractive.  But  youth, 
youth,  youth — and  the  beauty  that  is 
youth — always  had  held  and  always  will 
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particular  he  capitalized  his  theories  most 
successfully.  Other  managers  noticed  it. 
Many  tried  to  copy  the  Frohman  system; 
a  few  with  some  success.  Hence  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  theatrical  season  in  New 
York  there  apj)ears  a  new  crop  of  youthful 
beauties  seeking  to  make  friends  for  their 
managers  and  acquire  for  themselves  a 
Broadway  reputation  that  shall  keep  them 
“at  home”  the  season  through.  Traveling, 
you  know,  is  such  a  bore,  and  “the  road,  my 
dear,  is  awful  I” 

A  STAR  AT  EIGHTEEN 

This  year  has  jiroved  no  exception  to  the 
youth  and  beauty  rule.  With  the  verv* 
first  play  at  the  Casino,  for  instance — that 
being  “The  Blue  Paradise”  —  a  Viennese 
oixTetta  characteristically  Americanized, 
V'^ivienne  Segal  arrived.  .\nd  just  two 
w’eeks  before  she  arrived  \'ivienne  had  no 
more  idea  of  going  uixm  the  stage  in  New’ 
York  than  you  have  this  minute.  But  she 
was  pretty,  of  a  promising  talent,  and  she 
had  youth. 

She  had  sung  occasionally  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  with  the  Philadelphia  Operatic  So¬ 
ciety.  She  had  had  two  professional  en¬ 
gagements,  in  fact.  Her  soprano  voice  is 
attractively  clear  and  fresh,  and  it  was  at 
one  of  these  Philadelphia  concerts  that  a 
Broadway  manager  saw  and  heard  her. 
The  next  day  he  sought  her  out. 

Would  she  not  like  to  go  to  New  York? 
Of  course  she  would.  Would  she  not  like 
to  try  playing  a  part?  Goodness,  no  I 
She  couldn’t  think  of  such  a  thing.  She 
never  had  spoken  a  line  ujxin  the  stage  in 
her  lifel 

“I  thought  at  first  he  was  joking,”  she 
relates.  “I  told  him  so.  I  told  him  I 
never,  never  could  speak  lines,  I  w’as  sure. 
But  he  only  laughed  and  said  he  would 
make  me  do  it.  .\nd  he  did.” 

He  did  more,  in  fact.  On  the  night  of 
her  first  apjxarance  it  was  announced, 
with  at  least  a  suggestion  of  truth,  though 
it  did  emanate  from  the  office  of  the  mana¬ 
ger,  that  Miss  Segal  had  rehearsed  the  part 
but  half  a  dozen  times.  Yet  she  danced 
with  a  natural  grace  that  was  most  becom¬ 
ing  and  sufficiently  jirofessional  to  conxnnce 
any  one  that  she  had  enjoyed  a  liberal  stage 
training.  She  sang  sw’eetly  and  she  spoke 
the  few  lines  that  fell  to  her  much  better 
than  they  deserv’ed  to  be  spoken. 


There  was  ver>’  little  suggestion  of  the 
amateur  in  anything  she  did,  and  we 
daresay  the  memlx-rship  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ojieratic  Society  was  projxrly  im¬ 
pressed.  Miss  Segal’s  mother  has  come 
from  Philadelphia  to  live  with  her,  and  they 
have  found  their  way  to  a  small  private 
hotel  in  the  theatrical  district.  W’hen  we 
met  them  they  were  looking  for  an  apart¬ 
ment,  however.  Vivienne  is  only  eighteen, 
and  this  is  her  first  New  York  engagement. 
Her  mother  confesses  to  being  a  “home 
body,”  and  the  honk  of  the  wild  taxi  as  it 
roams  the. streets  at  night  does  not  appeal 
to  her. 

We  asked  Miss  Vivienne  upon  what  kind 
of  success  she  had  set  her  heart — operatic, 
dramatic,  or  purely  domestic.  She  smiled 
seriously  and  announced  that  if  it  were 
ever  jx-rmitted  her  to  give  a  good  working 
imitation  of  May  Irwin  she  would  be  jier- 
fectly  happy.  She  would  love  to  be  a 
comedienne.  Which  augurs  that  she  prob¬ 
ably  never  will  be. 

The  part  that  Pegg>-  Wood  is  ])laying  in 
“Young  .\merica”  is  that  of  a  commuter’s 
bride,  than  which  there  can  be  no  more 
uncertain  occupation  in  comedy,  in  tragedy, 
or  in  fact.  It  hapixns,  however,  that 
“Young  America”  is  the  most  human  and 
truthful  of  all  the  early  season  plays,  and 
so  M  iss  Wood  is  happily  cast. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  the  season 
of  her  Broadway  d6but,  but  she  is  most 
seriously  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  de¬ 
butantes  none  the  less,  for  there  is  promise 
that  she  will  distance  most  of  them  in  her 
future  climb  to  preference. 

Last  winter  Miss  Pcggv'  was  playing 
with  George  Cohan  in  that  young  man’s 
sprightly  revue,  “Hello,  Broadway.”  She 
had  two  or  three  parts  in  that  entertain¬ 
ment,  none  of  them  of  much  imjx)rtance, 
but  in  one  she  gave  a  brief  imitation  of  Elsie 
Ferguson  in  a  travesty  of  “Outcast.”  Mr. 
Cohan  played  with  her  in  the  scene,  and 
one  night  followed  her  from  the  stage. 
She  tells  the  rest  of  it : 

“  ‘Pegg>-,  how  would  you  like  to  do 
dramatic  work!’  he  asked  me.  ‘There’s 
a  note  in  your  speaking  voice  that  I  want  in 
a  new’ play  we  are  going  to  stage  next  season!’ 

“  ‘My  sjxaking  voice?’  I  replied,  being  a 
little  flustered.  ‘I  didn’t  know  I  had  one.’ 

“But  I  guess  I  had,  for  here  I  am,  play¬ 
ing  the  part.” 


MARIE  CARROLL,  WHO  IS  PART  OF  THE  MOSS  IN  “ROL¬ 
LING  STONES’’,  ANOTHER  SCCCESSFUL  PLAY  OF  AMERICAN 
YOUTH.  MISS  Carroll’s  maxim  is,  “be  clever,  and 
LET  WHO  WILL  BE  BEAUTIFUL.’’ 


Yes,  here  she  is  and  playing  the  part  so  promises  to  be  a  long  list  of  juv’enile  court 
well  that  though  she  is  a  leading  woman  in  plays,  and  in  it  Miss  Wood,  with  the  as- 
a  Broadway  success  her  second  year  out,  sistance  of  a  kindly  judge,  strikes  rather  a 
the  praise  she  w’on  for  her  pierformance  was  new’  note  in  what  constitutes  good  citizen- 
greater  than  that  accorded  many  an  older  ship  in  America. 

and  vastly  more  experienced  actress.  That,  The  play  revolves  about  the  unhappy 
too,  is  the  rew’ard  of  youth — to  be  dis-  experiences  of  Art  Simpson  and  his  dog 
covered  by  the  watchful  experts  w’ho  write  Jasper.  Art  is  the  bad  boy  of  the  village; 
of  the  theatre,  and  are  never  quite  so  well  a  “reg’lar  degen’rit”  in  the  estimation  of 
pleased  as  when  they  discover  a  promising  those  who  want  some  one  to  blame  for  all 
newcomer.  the  mischief  committed.  If  there  is  a  tick- 

“Young  America”  is  the  first  of  what  tacking  piarty,  Art  is  held  responsible.  If  a 
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wire  stretched  across  the  street  throws  the 
Rev.  Somebody  prone  upon  his  prayer- 
bones,  Art  is  blamed.  Being  an  orphan 
and  more  or  less  abused  by  the  aunt  who 
acts  as  his  guardian,  there  is  really  no  one 
to  take  Art’s  part  until  little  Mrs.  Doray, 
which  is  the  Peggy  Wood  part,  speaks  up. 

A  DOG  STAR 

This  happens  after  .Art  has  been  arrested 
for  stealing  chickens  and  is  haled  before  the 
juvenile  court.  His  guilt  is  proved,  even 
though  his  pal,  one  “Nutty”  Beemer,  will¬ 
ingly  perjures  himself  in  an  effort  to  clear 
him.  It  is  the  third  time  Art  has  been  in 
this  court.  No  one  in  the  village  will  stand 
sjwnsor  for  him  again,  and  the  judge  is  re¬ 
luctantly  forced  to  sentence  him  to  the 
reform  school.  The  lx)y  is  sullen  and  in¬ 
different  imtil  they  tell  him  he  can  not  take 
his  dog  with  him.  Then  there  is  a  scene. 
Art’s  plea  for  his  dog,  the  only  thing  that 
loves  him,  is  pitiful  and  his  grief  impressi^•e. 
Little  Mrs.  Doray  can’t  stand  it.  She  begs 
her  young  husband  to  take  the  boy  and  give 
him  another  chance,  but  Mr.  Doray  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  “Take  that 
little  thief  into  his  house?  Never!’’  Then 
up  speaks  Mrs.  Doray.  If  the  judge  will 
accept  her,  she  will  stand  sponsor  for  Art 
Simpson. 

^ir.  Doray  is  dumbfounded.  .Also  very, 
ver\'  angr>'.  Is  he  or  is  he  not  master  in 
his  own  home?  “Adopt  Art  Simpson,  in¬ 
deed!  She  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  he 
informs  the  judge.  He  simply  will  not 
have  that  boy  in  his  home,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  Whereupon  the  judge  tells 
him  that  being  a  good  citizen  involves 
something  more  than  merely  paying  ta.xes, 
calmly  silences  his  protest,  and  turns  .Art 
over  to  Mrs.  Doray. 

The  problem  finally  solves  itself.  Mr. 
Doray  threatens  to  leave  home,  but  doesn’t. 
His  natural  love  of  dogs  attracts  him  to 
Jasj)er,  and  when  the  dog  is  injured  he  finds 
that  he  and  .Art  have  at  least  that  much  in 
common.  Then  he  agrees  to  let  the  boy 
stay. 

Nothing  more  reaching  in  the  way  of 
natural,  human  characterization  than  Pegg\’ 
Wood’s  acting  of  Mrs.  Doray  has  been  seen 
in  a  long  time  on  Broadway,  so  you  may 
see  she  already  has  earned  a  position 
through  something  more  than  the  appeal 
of  her  youth  and  her  beauty. 


She  is  the  daughter  of  E"gene  Wood,  the 
humorist,  was  born  iu  Brooklyn  and  went 
to  school  there.  Her  voice,  a  lyric  soprano, 
has  received  considerable  attention,  and  she 
sings  well,  but  she  believes  she  gets  more 
good  out  of  both  her  voice  and  her  dramatic 
work  by  separating  them.  In  her  dressing- 
room  she  wore  a  rose-colored  kimono. 
Rose  is  her  color,  and  rosy  will  be  her  path¬ 
way  if  this,  her  first  big  success,  is  accepted 
as  a  criterion. 

It  is  pleasantly  suq^rising  to  learn,  in 
talking  with  these  young  women,  that  not 
one  of  them  is  content  to  be  merely  beauti¬ 
ful,  or  convinced  that  in  her  case  some  kind 
go<l  has  created  a  special  dispensation  that 
will  guarantee  her  future.  They  seem  to 
rcali^  that  while  their  youth  and  their 
good  looks  have  helped  them  to  the  place 
they  occupy  as  decorative  first  aids  to  the 
drama,  only  by  their  own  serious  efforts 
can  they  hope  to  succeed. 

For  instance,  we  found  Justine  Johnstone 
of  the  “Ziegfeld  Follies,”  whose  claim  to 
distinction  is  concerned  principally  with 
her  great  success  as  an  artist’s  motlel  for 
both  face  and  figure,  firmly  con\  inced  that 
only  by  a  legitimate  success  as  an  actress 
could  she  hojje  to  amount  to  anything. 

“As  soon  as  a  girl  is  called  a  beauty  it  is 
assumed  that  she  has  no  brains,”  pouted 
Miss  Johnstone.  She  was  decked  in  the 
flowing  robes  of  Columbia,  waiting  for  the 
finale  of  the  first  act  of  the  revue  in  which 
she  figures.  “I  want  to  go  into  the  legiti¬ 
mate  drama.  I  have  my  looks  now,  but 
the  minute  I  get  a  little  old  they  won’t 
want  me  in  musical  comedy.  I  want  to  do 
something  good  enough  so  they’ll  have  to 
keep  on  wanting  me.” 

“Kid  Liberty!”  shouted  one  of  a  crowd  of 
girls  outside  the  door,  “it’s  time  for  your 
entrance.” 

The  fragmentary’  day-dream  of  Miss 
Justine  was  shattered,  but  she  set  her  lips 
firmly  together  before  she  smiled  her  adieux, 
as  though  she  were  determined  eventually 
to  see  her  better  plan  through. 

It  is  hard  to  live  down  a  reputation  as  a 
beauty.  But  one  thing  is  harder,  and  that  is 
to  live  up  to  it.  Consider,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  Aliss  Johnstone.  In  Mr.  Ziegfeld’s 
fleshly  and  frivolous  entertainment  she  is  a 
beauty  among  l)eauties,  and  has  Ixren  for  a 
year.  Not  long  ago,  in  a  photographers’ 
contest  in  which  one  thousand  five  hundred 


FRANCINE  LARRIMORE,  WHO  HAS  HER  FIRST  REAL  PART 

IN  “overnight”,  nevertheless,  she  wants  to  go 

BACK  TO  SCHOOL  AND  HAVE  SOME  FUN  WITH  THE  GIRLS. 
NOT  THAT  SHE  LOVES  HER  ART  LESS,  BUT  THAT  SHE 
LOVES  HER  YOUTH  MORE. 
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selected  photos  were  placed  in  comp)etition, 
hers  was  adjudged  the  prettiest  face  of  the 
lot.  From  end  to  end  of  the  country  she 
was  hailed  as  the  handsomest  girl  in 
America. 

Shortly  after  this  honor  had  been  thrust 
upon  her,  she  resumed  her  place  in  the 
Ziegfeld  ensemble,  and  for  the  first  few 
weeks  of  her  engagement  faced  a  steadily 
p>oised  battery  of  o|>era-glasses  that  ques¬ 
tioned  her  right  to  the  reputation  she  had 
gained.  In  the  company  with  her  there 
were  Olive  Thomas,  whose  dainty  Dresden 
prettiness  has  won  her  much  fame,  Kay 
Laurell,  who  was  jMjrhaps  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  artists’  models  who  last  winter 
found  their  way  to  the  stage,  and  a  half  dozen 
other  beauties  of  different  but  quite  as 
striking  t\pe  as  she.  Little  wonder  that 
Miss  Johnstone  w’as  determined  to  succeed 
upon  her  merits  as  an  actress  rather  than 
her  beauty  reputation. 

“THE  FOLLIES”  OF  YOUTH 

“But  you  really  shouldn’t  be  talking 
with  me,”  she  asserted,  earlier.  “You 
should  be  interviewing  Mary.  She  knows 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together.” 
Mary  smiled  and  went  on  pottering  about 
her  lady’s  costume.  Mary  has  been  a 
“dresser”  for  years  and  years,  and  has 
happy  memories  of  a  stage  world  of  which 
these  fluttering  “Follies”  never  heard  or 
dreamed.  Perhaps  that  is  why  she  always 
smiles,  no  matter  what  she  sees  or  hears  or 
thinks.  Smiles — and  keeps  more  truly 
young  than  any  of  them. 

Miss  Johnstone  will  tell  you  that  she  was 
born  in  New  York.  Her  biographers,  keen 
for  facts,  might  substitute  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
But  it  is  much  the  same.  She  graduated 
from  the  Emma  Willard  School  at  Troy, 
the  preparatory-  school  Mrs.  Russell  Sage 
endowed,  and  immediately  afterward  made 
for  the  stage.  She  is  proud  of  having  been 
one  of  the  editors  of  her  school  paper, 
even  though  she  was  no  more  than  the  ex¬ 
change  editor.  She  cHp]>ed  the  best  of 
the  jokes  from  all  the  other  school  pajK'rs 
with  a  perfectly  good  pair  of  buttonhole 
scissors. 

There  are  two  interesting  facts  connected 
with  the  early  season  aiipearance  of  Julian 
Eltinge  in  a  play  called  “Cou.sin  Lucy.” 
First,  it  is  the  last  written  work  of  the  late 


Charles  Klein,  who  went  down  with  the 
Lusitania,  and,  second,  it  introduces  to 
Broadway  and  environs  Miss  Olive  Tell. 
The  latter,  we  should  say,  is  much  the  more 
important  item  of  the  two.  The  play  will 
never  do  as  a  fitting  monument  for  the  man 
who  wrote  it,  but  it  seems  likely  to  serve 
Miss  Tell  as  a  very  substantial  sort  of  help 
in  gaining  a  ix>sition  in  her  profession. 

Here  is  a  young  woman — she  insists  that 
she  is  twenty,  though  she  doesn’t  look  it — 
who  frankly  confesses  that  she  is  a  graduate 
of  a  dramatic  school.  That,  you  may  or 
may  not  know,  is  not  l)eing  done  at  all  these 
days.  It  is  presumed  to  serve  only  as  a 
handicap.  To  mention  it  to  a  manager  is 
to  be  laughed,  if  not  out  of  countenance,  at 
least  out  of  his  priv-ate  offices  into  the  lobby, 
w'here  the  office  Iwy  does  the  rest  by  calmly 
lK)inting  the  way  to  the  street. 

But  Miss  Olive  has  courage.  Having 
been  warned  not  to  admit  that  she  had  tried 
to  learn  anything  from  a  teacher  of  acting, 
she  told  the  first  manager  she  met.  And  it 
must  be  said  for  him  that  he  lived  up  to 
tradition.  He  promptly  liegan  to  howl. 
Whereupon  Miss  Olive  asked  him  why  and 
at  what  he  was  amused. 

He  did  not  reply.  He  seemed  willing  to 
consider  the  subject  closed.  She  was  not. 
.And  before  she  had  finished  explaining  to 
him  her  reasons  for  thinking  she  had 
learned  at  least  the  elementary  require¬ 
ments  of  a  trained  player,  he  had  engaged 
her.  That  was  nearly  a  year  ago.  Her 
first  part  was  as  a  member  of  the  “Our 
Children”  company,  which  for  many  weeks 
played  in  Chicago. 

Being  leading  woman  in  Julian  Eltinge’s 
company  is  not,  one  would  naturally  infer,  an 
altogether  satisfying  position  to  hold.  All 
the  more  credit  is  due  Miss  Tell,  therefore, 
for  having  completely  overcome  this  handi¬ 
cap.  She  was  thoroughly  womanly  and 
delightful  as  the  sub-heroine  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  it  is  as  plain  as  anything  can 
be  that  the  first  impression  she  made  on 
Broadway  was  distinctly  favorable. 

There  are  two  of  the  Tell  girls  and  both 
are  making  their  most  important  Eastern 
appearances  this  sea.son.  Miss  Olive  in 
“Cousin  Lucy,”  and  Miss  Alma  in  “Our 
Children.”  They  were  bom  in  New-  York, 
educated  lx)th  in  New  York  and  London, 
and  went  on  the  stage  together  because 
they  thought  it  offered  work  for  which 
they  were  fitted.  They  are  conservative. 


asroay,  X  r. 


JUSTINE  JOHNSTONE  OF  ‘  THE  ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  ,  WHO 
HAS  BEEN  CALLED  THE  HANDSOMEST  GIRL  IN  AMERICA. 
SHE  WISHES  TO  LIVE  DOWN  THE  REPUTATION,  AND  PROVE 
THAT  BEAUTY  AND  BRAINS  ARE  NOT  STRANGERS. 


sensible  young  women,  one  gathers.  Miss 
Olive,  for  instance,  considers  it  quite  piti¬ 
ful  that  most  of  the  young  women  con¬ 
nected  with  the  stage  should  appear  on  the 
street  in  the  exaggerated  costumes  and 
make-up  they  affect,  an  observ'ation  with 
which  we  all  agree. 

It  is  told  of  little  Marie  Carroll,  a  Broad¬ 
way  debutante  of  the  early  season  in  Edgar 
Selwyn’s  play  of  “Rolling  Stones,”  that 
when  she  was  attending  the  Convent  of 


St.  Agnes  in  Baltimore,  and  was  assigned  a 
boy’s  part  in  one  of  the  amateur  plays  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  girls,  she  promptly  went  to 
her  room  and  bobbed  her  hair.  F rom  which 
it  would  naturally  be  assumed  that  Miss 
Carroll  is  a  realist.  Yet  she  is  nothing  of 
the  kind,  if  one  may  take  her  seriously. 
She  was  discussing  the  sort  of  part  she 
would  best  like  to  play  and  she  solemnly 
delivered  herself  of  the  statement  that  she 
wanted  to  play  parts  that  required  some 
little  thought. 
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“I  want  to  play  artistic  parts,”  said  she. 
“Anybody  can  be  natural.” 

Anybody  can,  but  very  few  are.  This, 
however,  is  a  common  plaint  of  the  ingenue. 
The  parts  written  for  them  are  usually  the 
most  awesomely  insipid  affairs  ever  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  mind  of  a  playwright.  They 
twitter  and  coo  to  the  juveniles,  and  nibble 
their  way,  mouse-like,  into  the  hearts  of 
the  bachelors.  But  not  one  in  ten  of  them 
is  ever  blessed  with  an  ounce  of  common 
sense.  We  have,  in  fact,  often  pondered 
on  the  after  life  of  the  hero  who  marries  the 
ingenue  at  the  end  of  the  play.  Just  how 
long  do  you  suppose  he  could  stand  the 
cute  little  squeal  with  which  she  won  him, 
if  it  were  real?  Imagine  sitting  opjX)site 
a  stage  ingenue  at  breakfast  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  a  year! 

THE  INGENUE  COMPLAINS 

It  is  at  these  parts  that  the  Carroll  pro¬ 
test  and  that  of  her  professional  sisters  is 
hurled.  They  all  want  to  play  “something 
worth  while.”  In  “Rolling  Stones”  this 
young  woman  is  tx’pically  sweet  and  girlish, 
which  is  all  she  is  expected  to  be.  But  to 
be  typically  sweet  and  girlish,  even  at  a 
good  salary  and  with  a  very  good  chance  of 
seeing  one’s  picture  in  the  paper  on  Sun¬ 
day,  does  not  completely  fill  up  the  day,  if 
one  is  young  and  ambitious. 

And  as  for  being  a  beauty!  Some  one 
ventured  a  half-sf>oken,  half-thought  query 
as  to  where  Broadway  found  all  its  pretty 
actresses,  and  Miss  Carroll,  herself  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  lot,  replied  as  smartly 
as  though  she  had  been  awaiting  the  op¬ 
portunity: 

“Better  ask  what  Breadway  does  wdth 
her  beauties?  You  hear  only  of  their 
coming — never  of  their  end.” 

And  when  it  was  suggested  that  she 
should  be  included  as  a  particularly  pleas¬ 
ing  specimen  of  the  1915  crop,  there  was  a 
melancholy  little  lift  to  the  shoulders  that 
told  plainly  of  her  reluctance  to  discuss  so 
trivial  a  subject. 

“.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  was  little 
I  believe  I  was  considered  an  exceptionally 
homely  child!”  she  said.  “Even  now,  my  fam¬ 
ily  is  aghast  and  unbelieving  when  the  papers 
call  me  pretty!  In  California  they  said  I 
must  be  good  to  be  beautiful.  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  I  lived  next,  they  said  I  must 
be  clever  to  be  beautiful.  The  admonition 


of  Broadway,  of  course,  is  merely,  ‘Be  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  let  who  will  be  clever.’ 

“If  I  have  any  looks,  they  are  the  kind 
that  come  from  riding  horses  in  sun  and 
wind  and  rain,  and  camping  on  lone  trails, 
and  eating  my  own  bad  cooking,  and  all 
those  things  that  go  so  gloriously  with  the 
Far  West.” 

Miss  Carroll  was  bom  in  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  after  her  experience  w-ith  the 
amateur  plays  in  the  Baltimore  convent  had 
inspired  her  interest  in  the  stage,  she  joined 
a  Washington  stock  company  for  a  season’s 
e.\|>erience  that  she  still  considers  most  won¬ 
derful. 

Francine  Larrimore  is  Jacob  Adler’s 
niece;  and  Jacob  Adler  is  perhaps  the  best- 
known  Jewish  tragedian  who  has  ever 
played  in  this  country.  Yet  Miss  Fran¬ 
cine  does  not  consider  that  her  presence 
on  the  stage  is  to  be  traced  to  heredi¬ 
tary  instinct.  She,  too,  is  one  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  and  pretty  actresses  Broadway  has  been 
willing  this  season  to  accept  as  a  probable 
leading  woman  of  the  future. 

“I  had  never  thought  of  taking  up  the 
stage  as  a  profession,  until  I  saw  Maude 
Adams  play  ‘What  Every  Woman  Knows,’” 
she  said.  “Then  I  thought  I  would  like  to 
do  something  like  that.  So  I  had  a  talk 
with  Daniel  Frohman,  w’hom  I  knew 
through  my  uncle.” 

Mr.  Frohman ’s  mind  is  broad  and  his 
experience  with  young  ladies  W’ho  watch 
Maude  Adams  play  and  then  wish  to  go  and 
do  likewise  is  extensive.  So  he  gave  Miss 
Larrimore  a  note  to  a  stage-manager  friend 
and  asked  him  to  see  that  she  was  given  a 
chance.  The  stage-manager  did.  He  made 
her  a  supernumerary'  in  the  Robert  Hilliard 
production  of  “A  Fool  There  Was.”  She 
was  Jacob  Adler’s  niece  —  and  she  was 
both  talented  and  pretty.  Again  youth 
called  out  its  challenging  “o{>en  sesame,” 
and  Francine  w'alked  into  a  real  part  in 
“Over  Night.” 

She  has  had  a  year  of  varied  experiences 
since  then — spent  a  good  part  of  it  ex-plain¬ 
ing  to  certain  annoying  persons  employed 
on  newspapers  that  just  because  her  hair  is 
auburn  and  her  complexion  fair  she  is  not 
imitating  Billie  Burke.  In  fact,  she  is  try¬ 
ing  very,  very  hard  to  be  an  original  sort  of 
actress,  and  acquire  a  reputation  as  the 
only  living  aubum-haired  ingenue  who 
does  not  imitate  that  young  woman. 


Miss  Larri- 
more  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by 
this  interviewer 
as  the  one  young 
actress  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  who 
feels  that  she  has 
sacrificed  some¬ 
thing  of  her 
youth  in  going 
u|)on  the  stage. 
Most  of  them, 
eyes  shining  with 
the  very  ecstasy 
of  enthusiasm, 
will  tell  you  that 
their  art  is  their 
all  in  all;  that 
nothing  else 
matters,  nor  ever 
can,  so  long  as 
their  careers  are 
not  interfered 
with. 

‘‘Do  you 
know,”  she  ob¬ 
served,  ‘‘I  miss 
being  with  girls 
— red  girls.  I 
feel  so  much  re¬ 
sponsibility  that 
I  find  I’m  getting 
too  serious.  I 
want  to  play  as 
girls  play.  So 
I’m  going  back 
to  school  this 
winter.  I  have  a 
lot  of  time  on 
my  hands,  and  I 
might  just  as 
well  be  studying. 
The  languages, 
of  course,!  won’t 
need  so  much, 
because  all  my 
family  read  and 
write  French, 
German  and 
Russian.  I  want 
to  specialize  in 
English.  As  I 
was  born  in 
Europe,  and 
spent  my  time 
equally  between 


jt  ^Rl 

OLIVE  TELL,  WHO  IS 
JULIAN  ELTINGE’S 
RIVAL  HEROINE  IN 
“COUSIN  LUCY.” 
SHE  IS  THE  FIRST 
WHO  HAS  DARED  TO 
MENTION  TO  A  MAN¬ 
AGER  THAT  SHE  IS 
A  GRADUATE  OF  A 
DRAMATIC  SCHOOL. 

France  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  I  feel  that 
my  English  is 
not  quite  thor¬ 
ough.  I  went  to 
school  here  at 
the  Normal  Col¬ 
lege,  but  I  tired 
of  it,  and  didn’t 
remain  long 
enough.  That 
was  about  the 
time  I  had  a  little 
fuss  with  my 
family.  I 
thought  I  was 
terribly  abused. 
I  left  home  once 
wdth  my  night¬ 
gown  and  a  copy 
o  f  Shakespeare 
under  my  arm, 
but  I  got  fright¬ 
ened  after  I  had 
gone  four  blocks 
and  went  home 
again.” 

There  are 
other  beauties 
in  the  current 
Broadway  list 
this  fail.  Inez 
Plummer  for 
one,  though 
strictly  speaking 
Miss  Plummer 
is  a  debutante  of 
last  season.  In 
two  seasons  she 
has  advanced  far 
enough  to  be 
seriously  consid¬ 
ered  a  starring 
possibility  next 
year.  She  came 
last  winter  as  the 
worried  fianc^ 
in  “Too  Many 
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Cooks,”  and  this  fall  she  is  playing  the  hero¬ 
ine  in  a  new  farce  called  “The  Last  Laugh.” 
She  comes  honestly  enough  by  her  interest  in 
the  stage,  too.  For  years  her  father  was  an 
operahouse  manager  in  Syracuse.  It  was 
there  she  surprised  him  one  day  by  walking 
out  on  his  own  stage  as  an  actress,  having 
secretly  applied  for  and  secured  a  position 
with  the  company  then  playing  there. 

You  will  mark  pretty  Marguerite  Skirxdn, 
also  of  “The  Rolling  Stones”  company,  and 
Phoebe  Foster,  whose  blonde  beauty  was 
noted  a  few  months  ago  in  “Under  Cover.” 
She  has  now  been  transferred  to  the  same 
author’s  “Under  Fire,”  a  war  play  detailing 
with  effective  realism  the  first  drive  of  the 
German  army  through  Belgium,  and  the 
later  turning  movement  that  sent  them 
back  from  the  battle  of  the  Marne  less  sure 
of  doing  their  winter  shopping  in  Paris, 
than  they  had  been  pre\'ious  to  that  time. 

YOUTH’S  THE  THING 

Given  youth  and  beauty,  a  stout  heart 
and  a  good  pair  of  walking  shoes,  any  young 
woman  with  so  much  as  a  modicum  of 
dramatic  talent  may  go  far  on  Broadway 
with  better  than  fair  chances  of  finding  a 
profitable  stage  engagement  during  the  life 
of  the  shoes.  With  intelligence  and  a  real 
talent  added  unto  these,  the  combination  is 
all  but  irresistible. 

We  have  in  mind  the  case  of  Katherine 
La  Salle,  some  time  of  Chicago  and  the 
West,  but  now  unmistakably  of  Broadway 
and  the  East,  where  by  playing  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  daughter  who  helps  inspire  Billy  Holli¬ 
day  to  become  a  temperance  evangelist  she 
is  helping  “Hit-the-Trail  Holliday”  to  a 
disputed  success.  This  is  George  Cohan’s 
newest  comedy,  and  the  experts  are  in  frank 
disagreement  as  to  whether  it  is  a  success 
or  not.  Three  years  ago  Miss  La  Salle  was 
living  the  usual  life  of  social  ease  that  in¬ 
terests  if  it  does  not  stimulate  the  Lake 
Geneva  colony  in  Illinois.  Her  father  died, 
her  home  was  temporarily  broken  up,  she 
felt  that  she  wanted  to  do  something  and 
she  much  preferred  the  stage  to  stenography. 

She  had  a  few  months’  instruction  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  then  started  courageously  for  the 
theatrical  capital  of  which  all  actors  dream. 
Here  she  began  that  endless  round  of  visits 
to  imp)ertinent  office  boys  who  guard  the 
outer  doors  of  managers’  offices,  until  one 
day  it  happ>ened  that  she  gained  an  audience 


with  one  manager  who  needed  a  young 
woman  of  her  particular  tyf)e  that  particu¬ 
lar  day. 

This  was  for  the  r61e  of  a  nurse  in  a  play 
called  “Shorty  McCabe”  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  star  Victor  Mcore.  It  was  a 
small  part,  but  it  had  sympathy  and  it  was 
decorative.  The  opening  night,  which  was 
in  Chicago,  after  all  the  experienced  actors 
had  bustled  and  shouted  their  way  through 
their  parts,  on  walked  little  Miss'Nobot’y, 
to  speak  her  few  lines  in  a  soft  voice  with 
a  true  note  of  pathos  in  it,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  to  perform  that  most  interesting  of 
athletic  diversions,  known  professionally  as 
“running  away  with  the  show.” 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  future  for  Helen 
Marche,  a  very  decorative  though  not  Ab¬ 
solutely  important  figure  in  Mr.  Belasco’s 
production  of  the  best  light  comedy  of  the 
season  thus  far,  Winchell  Smith  and  Victor 
Mapes’s  “The  Boomerang.”  Miss  Helen 
hails  from  the  chorus  of  the  Winter  Garden. 

En  passant,  what  says  Mr.  Belasco  of 
beauty  in  its  relation  to  success  on  the 
stage?— particularly  the  Belasco  stage: 

“What  has  beauty  to  do  with  the  making 
of  an  actress?”  calmly  inquires  the  master 
of  moods  and  scenic  detail.  “All  com¬ 
plexions  look  alike  under  a  friendly  coat  of 
grease-paint.  To  me  even  the  woman  with 
lines  in  her  face  is  beautiful  if  the  lines  are 
those  of  character. 

“I  never  look  for  beauty  in  my  leading 
women.  They  must  have  temperament 
and  character;  they  must  possess  the  power 
to  feel  and  to  make  others  feel.  But,  of 
course,”  the  rascal  added,  with  a  sly  pull 
at  the  famous  forelock,  “if  with  these  vir¬ 
tues  they  also  possess  the  quality  of  personal 
loveliness,  that  is  an  added  point  in  their 
favor.” 

So  much  may  be  true  of  leading  women, 
and  particularly  of  Mr.  Belasco’s  leading 
women.  But  it  is  better  than  a  fairish  sort 
of  wager  that  managers  generally  do  not 
count  it  true  of  ingenues.  Their  youth  and 
their  beauty,  even  as  Charles  Frohman 
insisted,  furnish  the  one  unfailing  lure  of 
the  theater. 

At  least  you  never  heard  of  a  manager 
selecting  an  unattractive  girl,  no  matter 
what  her  intellectual  equipment  might  be, 
as  one  to  be  nuihbered  among  the  leading 
women  of  the  future,  did  you? 

Neither  did  we. 
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hand,  held  open  the  door  of  the  private 
office  until  Joseph  had  entered.  Then  he 
closed  it  with  a  bang. 

“You  should  look  at  this  fur  once  if  you 
got  time  from  those  dictionaries,”  said  Mr. 
Schwartz.  “Blochmann  brings  it  in  a  while 
ago  from  the  dye-room.” 

Joseph  walked  to  the  window  to  examine 
the  fur  in  the  better  light.  He  l(X)ked  at  it 
with  the  keen  eye  of  an  exp)ert.  It  was 
beautiful.  It  was  a  soft,  downy  fur,  and 
Blochmann  had  giv'en  it  a  deep  gray-green 
unknown  on  any  fur-bearing  animal  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  but  a  gray-green  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  eye  as  a  luscious  fruit  appeals 
to  the  palate.  It  was  masterly  dye  work. 

Joseph  ran  his  hand  over  the  fur  caress¬ 
ingly.  “Well,  couldn’t  you  say  anything 
except  you  read  it  out  of  a  dictionaiy’? 
What  you  think  of  it?”  demanded,  his 
father. 

“Nobody  would  believe  for  one  minute 
it  was  rabbit,”  said  Joseph.  “If  Blochmann 
could  get  this  shade  every^  throw  out  of  the 
box - ” 

“What  Blochmann  could  do  you  should 
worry,”  said  his  father.  “A  thousand  times 
out  of  a  hundred  Blochmann  could  match 
sample  and  no  trouble  at  all  to  him,  Joseph, 
for  Blochmann  is  a  dyer  all  the  time  and  not 
a  dictionary  buyer  no  time  at  all.  The 
question  is,  would  the  trade  stand  for  a 
green  fur  or  what?  Would  our  competi¬ 
tors  laugh  us  out  of  the  trade  for  putting 
out  a  green-color  fur?  You  know  how  it 
goes,  Joe.  You  get  a  laughing-stock  into 
the  line  one  year  and  stick  your  trade  with 
it,  and  where  are  you  the  next  year?  Out 
of  business!” 

“Sure,  I  know,”  said  Joe,  fondling  the 
gray-green  sample,  “but  this  looks  more 
like  the  fur  an  animal  might  wear  than  a 
lot  of  blue  fox  on  the  market  to-day,  which 
the  indigo  in  it  is  so  strong  all  it  needs  is 
some  stars  to  do  for  part  of  a  flag.  I  give 
Blochmann  credit:  if  any  animal  had  green 
fur,  this  is  the  kind  of  green  fur  an  animal 
would  have.” 

“Only,  where  would  you  find  a  green- 
furred  animal,  Joseph?  In  those  ten  vol¬ 
umes  of  books  you  sp>end  the  firm’s  good 
money  on,  maybe?  No,  Joseph,  sixty 
years  old  I  am,  and  never  yet  did  I  see  a 
green-furred  animal.” 

“Nor  you  didn’t  see  the  North  Pole, 
either,”  said  Joseph.  “But  there  could  be 
one  from  all  I  hear  about  it.  The  way  busi¬ 


ness  is  done  these  days,  anybody  should 
worry  is  there  or  ain’t  there  a  green-furred 
animal.  Neither  did  I  ever  see  a  kobold 
monkey,  father,  nor  wouldn’t,  should  I  live 
to  be  six  hundred  years  old.  The  first 
kobold  monkey  is  to  be  born  yet.  But  look 
at  the  kobold  monkey  garments  Darceau 
&  Company  put  out  last  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  sets  and  odd  pieces.  Overtime 
they  were  working  all  season,  and  we  laid 
off  hands.  Once,  maybe,  a  lady  went  shojv- 
ping  with  a  natural-history  book  in  the  one 
hand,  but  all  she  wants  now  is  that  a  fur 
should  look  stylish  and  have  a  swell  name. 
You  could  call  a  fur  dyed  rabbit  and  keep 
it  in  the  cold  storage  the  year  round,  father, 
but  call  it  kobold  monkey  and  it  sells  like 
hot  cakes.  Am  I  right?” 

“Yes,”  admitted  his  father,  “but  when 
you  show  the  trade  dyed  rabbit  and  invent 
it  a  name  like  kobold  monkey,  you  give  it 
a  color  that  there  might  be  such  a  color  on 
to  a  monkey  somewhere.  Am  I  right?” 

“Sure!”  agreed  Joseph.  “And  a  green 
like  this  green  might  be  on  an  animal  some¬ 
where,  for  all  I  know.  Every  day  these 
here  nature-faker  fellers  find  such  new  birds 
and  animals  nobody  ever  guessed  at,  even, 
and  I  give  you  my  word,  father,  an  animal 
with  such  a  green  fur  like  this  any  nature- 
faker  might  be  tickled  to  death  to  find.  If 
you  want  my  advice,  father,  you  should 
right  away  make  up  a  few  sets  and  sample 
garments  for  the  salesmen  out  of  this  fur 
and  put  a  swell  price  on  it,  such  as  Darceau 
never  had  the  nerve  to  ask  for  kobold 
monkey.  Sealskin  prices,  almost,  I  would 
put  on  it;  and  me — I  will  hunt  up  a  name 
for  it  that  should  make  a  kobold  monkey 
sound  like  thirty  cents.” 

“With  a  good  name  on  it  maybe  we  could 
sell  enough  so  we  get  back  cost  plus  ex¬ 
penses,”  admitted  Mr.  Schwartz,  “or  yet 
make  maybe  a  small  profit  on  the  right  side 
of  the  books,  Joseph;  for,  Joseph,  when  we 
live  in  a  generation  that  a  business  man  has 
money  to  throw  away  on  ten  volumes  of 
dictionary’  books,  it  should  not  surprise  me  if 
p)eople  buy  purple  fur  even.  •  When  I  live 
long  enough  to  see  a  son  of  mine,  in  his  right 
mind,  buy  a  set  of  ten  volumes  dictionary 
books - ” 

Joseph,  leaving  the  office,  turned  back 
with  a  red  face.  “Enough,  father!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “A  thousand  times,  if  it  is  once, 
you  have  rubbed  those  ten  volumes  into  me, 
and  I  don’t  say  a  word;  for  things  should 
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come  to  a  pretty  pass  if  a  son  is  all  the  time 
to  remind  his  father  that  day  before  yester¬ 
day  ain’t  to-day  no  more.  Enough,  father! 
Those  books  I  bought  because  a  business¬ 
man  should  be  up  to  date  and,  as  the  agent 
feller  told  me — any  time  you  might  get 
one  word  out  of  such  a  volume  of  works 
that  would  be  worth  the  price  ten  times  over 
to  you.  For  example,  father,  from  where 
should  Marcel  Darceau  get  that  kobold 
monkey  name  but  from  just  such  a  set  of 
cyclopias  like  I  got?” 

“So?”  inquired  the  elder  Mr.  Schwartz, 
evidently  impressed. 

“I  bet  you!”  declared  Joseph.  “And  you 
give  me  half  an  hour  yet  and  I  should  find 
another  name  that  would  fit  that  green  fur 
like  a  nail  in  the  wall.” 

“If  you  could  find  in  ten  sets  of  books  a 
name  that  would  sell  a  line  of  dyed  rabbit 
like  Darceau  sells  it  for  kobold  monkey,  I 
got  nothing  more  whatever  to  say,”  said  Mr. 
Schwartz,  Senior. 

II 

Joseph  went  to  his  desk  in  the  outer 
office  and,  after  wiping  the  top  of  his  head, 
drew  the  sixth 
volume  of  the 
Imperial  Cyclo¬ 
pedic  Dictionary 
toward  him  and 
began  turning 
the  jjages,  keep¬ 
ing  a  sharp  eye 
out  for  animals 
pictured  in  the 
text.  He  studied 
the  pictures  of 
the  phascogale 
penicUlata,  the 
phascalomys  o  r 
wombat,  the 
phoca  or  seal, 
and  the  other 
pictured  quad¬ 
rupeds  from 
PHAR—  to 
SALSE — ,  but 
none  satisfied 
him,  and  he 
reached  for  vol¬ 
ume  five. 

The  fifth  volume  fell  open  in  his  lap  at  the 
page  showing  a  fur-bearing  animal  of  pleas¬ 
ing  but  curious  asp>ect.  The  apparent 


texture  of  the  fur  was  not  unlike  that  of 
Blochmann’s  green-dyed  rabbit;  but  what 
caught  the  practical  eye  of  Mr.  Schwartz, 
Junior,  were  the  peculiar  nose  and  the  fore¬ 
feet  of  the  animal.  The  nose  was  almost 
like  the  bill  of  a  duck.  In  fact,  the  animal 
seemed  not  unlike  a  mole  that  had  stuck 
its  nose  into  a  duck’s  abandoned  and  homy 
bill.  It  had  the  hind  feet  and  shaip  claws 
of  a  mole,  but  the  fore  feet  were  curiously 
webbed. 

Mr.  Schwartz,  Junior,  slapped  his  hand 
on  the  book.  “I  got  him!”  he  exclaimed 
triumphantly. 

Joseph  glanced  at  the  name  imder  the 
picture. 

“Ornilhorhynchus  paradoxus,”  he  read 
slowly.  "Or-nith-o-rhyn-chus  —  par-a-dox- 
us” — and  his  face  fell.  "Himmell  What  a 
name  to  give  to  an  animal!  In  a  thousand 
years  no  salesman  could  pronounce  such  a 
name.  Once  you  stick  a  name  like  that  on 
to  a  fur  and  nobody  would  dare  order  it  but 
professors  out  of  colleges.  If  I  had  a  mon¬ 
grel  dog  I  wouldn’t  be  so  mean  I  should 
give  it  a  name  like  that.” 

He  turned  the  pages,  but  almost  involun¬ 
tarily  turned  back  to  the  Ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus.  The 
picture  pleased 
him.  You  could 
take  the  dyed 
rabbit  skin  and 
use  duck  feet  for 
trimming.  You 
could  get  duck 
feet  in  any  quan- 
tity,  and  you 
could  w’ork  in  the 
bill  of  a  duck  and 
glass  beads  for 
eyes  —  He  read 
the  text  under 
the  picture: 

‘“The  typical  and 
only  genus  of  the 
family  Ornithorhyn- 
ckidet.  There  is 
but  one  known 
species,  inhabiting 
Australia  and  Tas¬ 
mania,  of  aquatic 
habits,  living  in 
burrows  in  the 
banks  of  rivers,  lay¬ 
ing  eggs,  feeding  on 
insects,  mollusks,  and  worms.  The  fur  is  thick  and 
soft,  of  a  glossy  dark -brown  color.  Called  also 
duck-bill,  duck-mole,  water-mole,  and  platypus, 
which  see.’  ’’ 


“excuse  me,  JOSEPH,  FOR  INTERRUPTING  YOU  FROM 
SUCH  IMPORTANT  MATTERS,”  SAID  MR.  SCHWARTZ 
SARCASTICALLY. 


Joseph  ran  his  hand  back  and  forth  over 
the  bald  dome  of  his  head.  The  soft  fuzz 
that  met  his  hand  was  soothing  and  com¬ 
forting  and  inspired  thought.  “Platypus,” 
he  said  softly.  “Platypus.  It  shouldn’t  ^ 
such  a  bad  name  for  a  fur,  platypus.  Any¬ 
body  could  say  it.”  He  let  his  eyes  wander 
to  his  stenographer.  Miss  Schultheiss,  who 
could  be  trusted,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  to 
spell  incorrectly  and  unintelligibly  any  w’ord 
of  over  tw’o  syllables.  “Miss  Schultheiss, 
here,  please;  a  letter.” 

Miss  Schultheiss  came.  Joseph  leaned 
back  and  dictated: 

“Gentlemen: 

We  are  sending  you  by  parcel-post  to-day  sample 
set  in  the  new  gray-green  plalyptts  fur,  which  I 
assure  you  we  are  lucky  to  get  enough  platypus  fur 
to  supply  only  our  best  trade,  for  it  looks  like  Europe 
is  gone  crazy  over  platypus  fur  this  season,  and  seal 
would  be  nowhere.  Yours  truly,” 

In  a  few  minutes  Miss  Schultheiss  handed 
him  the  completed  letter.  Except  that  she 
had  spelled  “enough”  “enouhg,”  not  a 
word  was  as  it  should  not  have  been. 


“Platypus”  Was 
correctly  spelled 
each  time.  Even 
Miss  Schultheiss 
was  unable  to  go 
wrong  on  it. 

Joseph  turned 
to  her.  “Read 
me  your  notes,” 
he  ordered. 

Miss  Schult¬ 
heiss  read.  The 
word  “platypus” 
fell  from  her  lips 
easily  and 
smoothly.  Joseph 
was  satisfied. 
The  fur  was 
named. 

With  volume  V 
of  the  Cyclopedic 
Dictionary  under 
his  arm  he  en¬ 
tered  his  father’s 
office.  Ten  min¬ 
utes  later  he  came 
hurriedly  from 
the  private  office 
and  returned  with 
volume  X,  the 
atlas  volume.  His 
father  had  not 
objected  to  “platypus,”  although  he  pro¬ 
nounced  it  “bladybus.”  And  had  grasped 
quickly  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
duck-like  bill  and  the  mole-like  claws  and 
the  web-feet. 

“Bladybus  could  be  as  good  a  name  as 
kobold  monkey,  Joseph,”  he  said,  “except 
that  kobold  monkey  there  ain’t  no  such 
thing,  and  bladybus  anybody  could  look 
into  a  dictionar>’  and  find  out  what  it  is. 
Kobold  monkey  could  be  green  or  purple  or 
cerise,  even,  because  there  ain’t  no  such 
animal;  but  bladybus,  it  says  right  away 
here,  ‘of  a  glossy  black-brown  color,’  and 
it  says  there  ain’t  but  one  bladybus — black- 
brown  and  no  other  color.  Right  away, 
Joseph,  the  trade  looks  up  bladybus  in  the 
dictionarv',  and  we  get  it  in  the  neck  because 
black-brown  couldn’t  be  gray-green  unless 
it  was  dyed.  Am  I  right?” 

Joseph  hesitated.  “Yes,”  he  said  slowly, 
there  could  be  plenty  other  places  in  the 
world  an  up-to-date  nature-faker  feller 
might  find  a  platypus  in,  father,  and  no- 
bodv’s  business  what  color  it  should  be. 
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Every  day  these  here  nature-faker  fellers 
find  such  new  birds  and  animals  nobody 
ever  guessed  at.  So  Australian  platypuses 
could  be  black-brown,  and  Tasmanian 
platypuses  could  be  black-brown,  but — 
wait!  I  get  the  atlas  book.” 

When  he  returned  he  opened  the  atlas  at 
the  map  of  the  South  Pacific. 

“New  Zealand,”  .he  exclaimed  trium¬ 
phantly,  putting  his  finger  on  the  map. 
“Could  anybody  tell  me  what  color  the 


New  Zealand  platypus  could  be?  A  New 
Zealand  platypus  could  be  gray-green,  and 
gray-green  it  is,  and,  believe  me,  father,  we 
will  put  out  a  line  of  gray-green  New  Zea¬ 
land  platypus  this  season  that  will  make 
Darceau  &  Company  turn  gray-green  in 
the  face!  So  you  should  get  Blochmann  to 
work  right  away,  while  I  take  the  subway 
to  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and  maybe 
they’ve  got  a  platypus  stuffed  up  there  and 
we  could  match  the  duck-bill  as  close  as 
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possible.  Business  is  business;  but  if  you 
got  a  genuine  platypus  to  look  at,  you 
should  match  it  as  near  as  possible,  every¬ 
thing  else  being  equal.  Am  I  right?” 

“Joseph,”  said  his  father,  “you  could  yet 
be  a  fine  business  man  some  day.  When 
you  go  out  you  should  tell  Blochmann  to 
step  inside  right  away.” 

Ill 

Joseph  was  fortunate  in  finding  an  Ornt- 
thorhynchtis  paradoxus  at  the  Museum, 
neatly  stuffed  and  ix)sed  on  the  edge  of  a 
looking-glass  p)ool,  and  he  was  studying  it 
when  a  man  came  and  stood  at  his 
side. 

“Makes  you  homesick?”  suggested  the 
stranger  kindly;  and  Joseph  turned.  The 
stranger  was  an  elderly  man,  with  gray  hair 
and  shell-rimmed  spectacles.  Joseph  saw 
he  meant  no  offense. 

“For  why  should  it  make  me  homesick 
looking  at  a  platypus?”  he  asked. 

“You  seemed  to  look  sad  as  you  gazed  at 
this  peculiar  animal  which  usually  provokes 
only  smiles,”  said  the  stranger. 

“Sad?”  said  Joseph.  “And  I  got  a  right 
to  look  sad  when  I  come  all  the  way  up  here 
in  the  subway  in  business  hours  to  look  at 
this  here  platy'pus  and  a  duck  should  be  a 
regular  gia  it  to  have  such  a  bill  on  it.  Yes, 
Mister  I-don’t-know-what-your-name-is, 
looking  at  museums  for  pleasure  is  one 
thing,  but  business  is  another  thing,  en¬ 
tirely.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
who  you  are,  but - ” 

The  stranger  handed  Mr.  Schwartz  his 
card.  The  card  said  he  was  Professor 
James  K.  Fielding.  It  gave  his  address. 

“I  have  made  a  study  of  antipodean 
fauna,”  said  the  professor  modestly,  “so 
you  will  pardon  my  interest  in  one  who 
seemed  interested  in  what  is,  jjerhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  animal  known.” 

“Sure!”  said  Joseph  good-naturedly. 
“And  I  ain’t  sorr>’  to  meet  one  of  these  here 
nature-faker  fellers  right  now,  for  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Mr.  Professor,  in  business, 
you  understand,  you  got  to  cut  your  coat 
according  to  your  cloth,  and  a  bill  like  that 
wouldn’t  go  with  the  swell  trade  at  all. 
Just  as  well  might  you  try  to  get  rid  of  a 
seal  set  with  cow-homs  sewed  on  to  it  for 
claws,  you  understand.  No,  sir!  And 
unless  you  could  assure  me  that  a  baby 
platypus  has  got  a  bill  that  ain’t  as  big  as  a 


garden  trowel,  wh^,  you  and  me  can’t  do  no 
business  at  all.” 

The  professor  smiled. 

“The  bill  of  the  young  Ornithorhynchus 
is,  of  course,  much  smaller  than  the  bill  of 
the  full-grown  animal,”  he  said. 

“About  as  big,  now,”  suggested  Joseph, 
“as  a  duck  bill,  I  shouldn’t  wonder?” 

“Undoubtedly,  at  a  certain  stage  of  its 
growth,”  smiled  the  professor. 

“Have  a  cigar!”  said  Joseph  promptly, 
pulling  a  long  black  one  from  his  pocket. 
“And,  believe  me,  if  you  should  want  to  buy 
your  wife  or  your  lady  friend  a  fur  garment, 
all  you  got  to  do  is  come  to  this  address  a 
month  from  now  and  ask  for  Joseph 
Schwartz,  and  I  guarantee  you  cost  price 
on  any  New  Zealand  baby-plat>’pus  garment 
in  the  place.” 

“But  my  dear  friend.  New  Zealand  has 
no  Ornithorhyn - ” 

“  ’S  all  right’!  ’S  all  right!”  exclaimed 
Joseph,  and  he  shook  the  professor’s  hand 
warmly  and  hurried  away.  The  professor 
looked  after  him  and  shook  his  head;  but 
the  ways  of  business  were  none  of  his 
affairs. 

IV 

The  New  Zealand  baby-platypus  sets, 
odd  pieces,  and  garments — baby  platypus 
at  near-sealskin  prices — made  an  immediate 
hit  with  the  trade.  Joseph  himself  took  the 
samples  around  New  York,  and  the  orders 
he  received  convinced  him  that  in  the  New 
Zealand  baby  platypus  Schwartz  &  Son  had 
the  one  great  novelty  of  the  season.  And 
when  the  salesmen  took  the  road,  no  room 
was  left  for  even  the  slightest  doubt. 

Every  customer  wanted  New  Zealand 
baby-platypus.  The  orders  piled  up,  and 
Blochmann  worked  his  force  night  and  day. 
The  firm  filled  the  want-ad  columns  of  the 
newspajjers  with  appeals  for  cutters,  bast- 
ers,  and  stitchers.  New  Zealand  baby 
platypus  was  a  tremendous  success. 

So  well  assured  was  this  that  Joseph  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  asked,  in  midsummer, 
by  the  swell  house  of  Bardenhauer  &  Betts, 
Fifth  Avenue,  to  exhibit  a  garment  and  a 
set  of  furs  in  their  window.  It  was  most 
unusual.  Seal,  ermine,  and  the  finer  furs 
alone  had  the  honor  of  a  place  in  the  window 
of  Bardenhauer  &  Betts,  and,  had  there 
been  any  such  animal  as  a  New  Zealand 
platypus,  it  might  well  have  felt  proud  of 
the  honor. 


The  display  in 
the  window  at¬ 
tracted  every 
passing  woman, 
and  it  also  drew 
the  attention  of 
Bobby  Gates, 
as  he  swung  up 
the  avenue,  his 
cane  on  his  arm, 
his  hat  tilted 
saucily  back, 
and  his  heart 
glad  that  he 
still  had  several 
hours  before  he 
had  to  show  up 
at  his  rejwrter’s 
desk  in  the  of- 
fice  of  the 
Planet.  He  saw 
the  soul-satisfy¬ 
ing  green  of  the 
furs  in  the  win¬ 
dow 


Top''of'the  •  -  ^  — ! 

Mode.”  He  "he  found  the  platypi’s  in  new  Zealand,*’ said  bobby,  "he’s 

pushed  closer  bringing  one  back  with  him.” 

to  the  window. 

“Sunday  feature!”  his  brain  seemed  to  &  Son,”  said  the  manager;  and  with  the 
say  of  its  own  v'olition,  and  the  next  moment  address  in  his  note-book  Bobby  went.  He 
Bobby  Gates  was  in  the  store  asking  for  stopped  at  the  public  library  to  look  up 
Mr.  Bardenhauer,  or  any  one  who  knew  platypus,  and  the  picture  of  the  animal 
anything  about  baby  platypus.  made  him  feel  that  he  could  get  an  article 

“Green  fur  is  something  new,  isn’t  it?”  on  the  platypus-fur  craze  past  the  Sunday 
he  asked.  editor.  In  Kis  mind  he  saw  the  illustrative 

“The  latest,”  said  the  store  manager  possibilities — a  red  and  yellow  New  Zealand 
promptly.  “It  is  the  very  latest.  It  is  the  sunset,  with  a  bright  green  platypus  wad- 
top  of  the  mode.”  dling  into  an  indigo-blue  river,  and  above 

“I’v'e  got  you,”  said  Bobby.  “But  does  this  a  charming  society  girl  quite  muffled 

the  wool  grow’  that  color  on  the  beast?”  up  in  the  fur  of  the  New  Zealand  baby 

“I  have  been  given  to  understand,”  said  platypus, 
the  manager,  “that  this  fur  grows  only  on  Joe  Schwartz  was  standing  in  the  outer 
the  New’  Zealand  platypus.”  office  when  Bobby  Gates  entered. 

“What’s  a  platypus?”  asked  Bobby.  “Well,  my  friend,  what  could  I  do  for 

“It  is  a  fur-bearing  animal  of  New  you?”  he  asked,  and  Bobby  wasted  no 
Zealand,”  said  the  manager  with  annoy-  time. 

ance.  “I  am  very  busy,  as  you  can  see.”  “I’m  on  the  Planet.  I  saw  something 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Bobby’,  “but  I’m  called  New  Zealand  baby  platypus  in  a 
from  the  Planet.  Where  can  I  dig  up  the  window  up  Fifth  avenue,  and  they  told  me 
right  dofie  about  this  platypus  animal?  you  were  the  impiorter — you’re  Mr. 
Who  imports  the  fur,  for  instance?”  Schwartz,  I  take  it?  Now’  I’ll  be  frank.  I 

“If  you  want  information,  see  Schwartz  don’t  know  whether  I  can  jam  an  article 
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about  this  platypus  thing  into  the  Sunday 
Planet  or  not;  but  I’m  willing  to  take  the 
long  chance  always.  I  looked  up  this  platy¬ 
pus  beast.  Book  says  these  cute  little  fel¬ 
lows  only  grow  in  two  places — Tasmania 
and  Australia.  Where  does  New  Zealand 
come  in?” 

“On  business  matters  I  refuse  to  be  in¬ 
terviewed,”  said  Mr.  Schwartz. 

“Ever  see-  the  full  page  I  got  into  the 
Planet  about  the  Tasmanian  devil?  Great 
story,  that  was.  Copied  all  over  the  U.  S. 
A.,  and  the  Tasmanian  devil,  that  never 
had  a  friend  before,  was  one  of  our  best- 
known  characters  in  a  week,  running  just 
behind  Theodore  and  just  ahead  of  Jack 
Rose.  The  zoo  has  been  jammed  to  the 
doors  ever  since.  That’s  what  a  good  story 
does,”  said  Bobby. 

“I  pay  no  money  for  advertising,”  said 
Mr.  Schwartz  shortly. 

“You  couldn’t  get  a  page  about  this 
platypus  thing  into  the  Sunday  Planet's 
magazine  section  for  a  million  dollars,” 
Bobby  assured  him;  “but  I’m  going  to  write 
a  story  about  it,  and  I’m  pretty  sure  the 
Planet  will  grab  it.  If  I  have  to  fake - ” 

“Come  inside  the  railing  once,”  said  Mr. 
Schwartz  immediately.  “Have  a  cigar? 
Now,  this  here  New  Zealand  platypus 
fur - ” 

“Is  it  gray-green?”  asked  Bobby  Gates. 

“I  give  you  my  word,  Mr.  Gates,  if  it 
ain’t  gray-green  it  ain’t  no  color  at  all.  I 
go  further,  Mr.  Gates;  I  say  if  it  ain’t  gray- 
green  exactly  like  sample,  there  ain’t  no 
such  animal.” 

“Fine,”  said  Bobby.  When  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  interview  Mr.  Schwartz  shook 
him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

“And  any  time  you  should  want  a  nice 
set  of  furs,  or  an  odd  piece,  or  a  garment, 
even,  for  your  sister  or  your  lady  friend,  all 
you  got  to  do  is  to  come  here  and  I  let  you 
have  it  at  cost,  Mr.  Gates.  Glad  to  meet 
you.” 

The  page,  when  it  appeared  in  the  Planet, 
was  a  great  success.  The  mama  platypus 
waddling  down  the  river-bank  followed  by 
her  babes,  was  drawn  and  colored  with  the 
Sunday  edition  vigor,  and  Bobby’s  article 
combined  imaginative  natural  history  with 
gray-green  platypus  fur  as  a  style  furor. 
Schwartz  &  Son  bought  a  thousand  copies, 
and  in  a  thousand  furriers’  windows  the 
page  was  pasted  a  few  days  later.  Orders 
threatened  to  swamp  Schwartz  &  Son’s 


productive  capacity  before  they  were  ready 
to  make  the  first  shipment. 

Joseph  Schwartz  was  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  at  his  desk  one  Tuesday  afternoon 
when  his  telephone-bell  rang. 

“Yes?”  he  said.  “Yes? — Mr.  Barden- 
hauer? — Yes,  Mr.  Bardenhauer,  this  is  Mr. 
Joseph  Schwartz — No,  Mr.  Bardenhauer,  I 
did  not  read  any  article  in  the  EarUt — Now, 
listen,  Mr.  Bardenhauer,  if  maybe  a  com¬ 
petitor  of  mine  should  publish  such  lies  I 
could  make  a  full  explanation  of  it,  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Bardenhauer,  and  lies  or  no  lies, 
I  guarantee  you  should  find  New  Zealand 
baby  platypus  the  best —  All  right,  I  come 
right  up  to  see  you,  Mr.  Bardenhauer.” 

“What  is  it,  Joseph?”  asked  his  father, 
as  the  younger  Mr.  Schwartz  turned  from 
the  telephone. 

“What  is  it?  It  is  enough,”  said  Joseph 
angrily.  “Bardenhauer  &  Betts  would 
cancel  their  entire  order  for  platypus,  you 
understand,  because  some  nature-fiiker 
feller  writes  a  piece  in  the  Earth  that  there 
is  no  such  a  New  Zealand  platypus.  A  nice 
idea!  Because  some  feller  writes  a  half¬ 
column  in  the  Earth,  Bardenhauer  would 
believe  him,  when  already  we  have  a  full 
page  with  colored  pictures  in  the  Planet. 
I  go  up  right  away.” 

He  found  Mr.  Bardenhauer  waiting  with 
the  Earth  in  his  hands.  Joseph  took  the 
paper  without  a  word.  The  article  was 
headed  “Our  Silly  Wives,”  and  seemed  to 
have  been  written  by  a  man  well  acquainted 
with  his  subject.  It  asserted  that  no  known 
animal  possessed  gray-green  fur,  and  that 
New  Zealand  never  had  a  platypus.  It 
chided  the  silly  wives  for  thinking  there  ex¬ 
isted  a  gray-green  New  Zealand  platypus. 

“Well?”  queried  Mr.  Bardenhauer,  “what 
have  you  to  say  to  that?” 

“I  got  this  to  say,  Mr.  Bardenhauer,” 
said  Joseph  promptly.  “Is  it  fair  you  should 
cancel  an  order  on  us  because  some  such 
nature-faker  feller  don’t  happen  to  go  to 
New  Zealand  and  step  on  a  gray-green 
platypus?  Some  such  nature-faker  fellers 
couldn’t  believe  anything  until  it  crawled 
up  and  bit  him  on  the  leg,  as  I  might  say, 
Mr.  Bardenhauer.  I  am  surprised  at  you 
talking  about  a  cancelation  when  all  this 
feller  says — when  you  come  right  down  to 
it — is  he  don’t  know  nothing  about  it,  and 
I  can  show  you  gray-green  New  Zealand 
platypus  garments  by  the  gross,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
denhauer,  right  in  my  own  business  place. 
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ready  for  prompt  delivery.  What  you  read 
in  a  paper  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Bardenhauer, 
and  a  swell  line  of  fur  goods  like  these  New 
Zealand  baby  platypuses  is  quite  another, 
I  assure  you.” 

“A  house  like  Bardenhauer  &  Betts  can’t 
take  chances,  Joe,”  said  Mr.  Bardenhauer 
kindly.  “New  Zealand,  baby  platypus  is 
one  thing;  but  when  a  fancy  fur  gets  a  bad 
name  the  veiy  first  of  the  first  season,  what 
chance  has  it?  No,  Joseph,  if  this  knocking 
keeps  up  I’ll  have  to  cancel.” 

Joseph  rammed  his  hands  deep  into  his 
pockets  and  frowned.  “Listen,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
denhauer,”  he  said  suddenly,  “I  know  a 
regular  A-i  nature-faker  feller,  a  regular 
professor  feller,  the  same  feller  that  gave 
me  the  tip  I  could  use  duck  bills  to  trim 
baby-platypus  sets,  you  understand,  and  I 
know  a  reporter  feller  on  this  Planet  news¬ 
paper.  You  leave  it  to  me,  Mr.  Barden¬ 
hauer.  I  go  right  away  to  see  this  professor 
feller,  and  I  bet  you  I  get  from  him  a  state¬ 
ment  that  gray-green  platypuses  might 
exist  in  New  Zealand,  or  in  Ireland,  for  that 
matter,  for  all  this  here  other  nature-faker 
feller  knows  for  a  fact,  and  I  get  this  re¬ 
porter  feller  friend  of  mine  to  write  an  article 
about  it  that  would  make  this  Earth  article 
feller  look  like  thirty  cents.  Things  has 
come  to  a  pretty  pass,  Mr.  Bardenhauer, 
if  Joe  Schwartz  couldn’t  keep  an  animal 
into  existence  through  one  fur  season,  be¬ 
lieve  me!” 

\T 

As  it  happened,  Mr.  Schwartz  did  not 
need  the  assistance  of  Bobby  Gates.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fielding  had  read  the  article  in  the 
Earth  and  it  touched  him  in  a  tender  spot, 
for  he  was  the  author  of  “AntipKxiean 
Fauna,”  a  scholarly  work,  that  proved  that 
the  islands  of  the  ^uthern  Pacific  had  once 
formed  a  great  continent,  and  that  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  any  one  island  might  well 
be  looked  for,  either  alive  or  fossilized,  on 
all  the  other  islands.  In  less  than  a  week 
a  masterly  article  app>eared  in  the  Earth 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  New’  Zealand 
platypus,  and  Mr.  Bardenhauer  and  the 
numerous  other  customers  of  Schwartz  & 
Son  were  conWnced — not,  perhaps,  that 
rabbit  fur  dyed  green  was  baby  platypus 
from  New’  Zealand,  but  that  gray-green  fur 
was  good  for  one  prosperous  season.  When 
the  time  for  maldng  shipments  drew’  near, 
Joseph’s  face  bore  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 


He  was  smiling  as  he  stepped  out  upon 
the  street  and  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Bobby  Gates. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Schwartz,”  said  Bobby.  “I 
haven’t  been  in  yet  to  get  that  fur  set  for 
my  lady  friend,  but  say!  I’m  going  to  have 
a  story  in  the  Sunday  Planet  that  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  Fritchie  is  on  the  way  back.” 

“Fritchie?”  queried  Joseph. 

“Yes,  Fritchie — the  Kingdon  University 
naturalist,  you  know.  Fellow  that  fitted 
out  the  faunal  exploration  party  to  go  to  the 
South  Pacific.  Planet  has  a  full-p>age  spread 
— pictures  and  interview.  He  found  the 
Australian  black  swan  in  New  Guinea. 
Found  a  whole  lot  of  new  beasts  and  birds. 
And,  say! — he  found  that  web-footed  platy¬ 
pus  thing  in  New  Zealand!” 

“He— he  found  the  platypus  in  New 
Zealand!”  exclaimed  Joseph,  letting  his 
cigar  drop  in  his  surprise. 

“Found  the  regular  old  Ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus  in  New’  Zealand,”  said  Bobby, 
“and  he  can  prove  it.  He’s  bringing  one 
back  with  him.” 

Joe  Schwartz  gasped.  The  beads  stood 
out  on  his  high  forehead  like  pearls. 

“Alive,”  said  Bobby.  “Honest,  I  thought 
that  story  you  gave  me  was  a  fake.” 

“Listen!”  said  Mr.  Schwartz,  taking 
Bobby  by  the  sleeve.  “Come  right  in  and 
pick  out  the  swellest  baby-platypus  set  in 
the  place  for  your  lady  friend,  and  it  don’t 
cost  you  a  cent!  When  I  like  a  young  feller 
I  like  him,  you  understand?  Did — did  this 
Fritchie  feller,  say,  Mr.  Gates,  anything 
about  the  color  of  the  New  Zealand  platy¬ 
pus?” 

“Not  a  word,”  said  Bobby  promptly. 

Mr.  Schwartz  wijjed  his  forehead  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  “And  he  isn’t  back  here  yet?” 
he  asked. 

“Coming  back  in  the  Plutoria,  due  next 
Wednesday,”  said  Bobby  promptly.  “I’m 
to  interv’iew  him  when  she  docks.  He’ll 
make  a  big  stor>’.” 

Mr.  Schwartz  pulled  a  big  black  cigar 
from  his  pocket  and  thrust  it  at  Bobby. 
“Come  right  up  now  and  pick  out  that  fine 
set  of  furs,  Mr.  Gates,”  he  urged.  “Be¬ 
tween  friends  like  you  and  me  what  is  a  set 
of  furs?  Nothing!  And  maybe  you  would 
oblige  me  by  letting  me  go  with  you  to  meet 
this  nature-faker  feller  when  he  should 
arrive,  if  it  wouldn’t  be  imposing  up)on 
you?” 

“Not  a  bit,”  said  Bobby. 
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“Now!”  said  Joseph  to  his  father  when 
Bobby  had  departed  with  a  cardboard  box 
containing  one  set,  No.  968B,  New  Zealand 
baby  platypus.  “Now!  A  nice  fix  we  got 
ourselves  into,  father.  Comes  a  nature- 
faker  Fritchie  feller  with  a  live  New  Zealand 
platypus,  which,  according  to  all  accounts, 
should  be  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world, 
and  crowds  would  go  by  the  millions  to  see 
it,  and  we  will  right  away  be  a  laughing¬ 
stock  in  the  trade,  for  everybody  could  see 
with  the  naked  eye  the  actual  color  of  a 
New  Zealand  platypus.  Am  I  right?” 

“Not  once,  but  a  thousand  tidies,  Jo¬ 
seph,”  groaned  Mr.  Schwartz,  “have  I  told 
you  my  idea  of  buying  ten  volumes  of 
dictionary  books,  and  now  you  see  what 
comes  of  it.” 

“What  comes  of  it  is  neither  here  nor 
there,”  said  Joseph  angrily.  “We  got  to 
take  some  action  about  this  Fritchie  feller 
or  everybody  in  America  knows  next  week 
what  color  a  New  Zealand  platypus  is. 
Now  is  no  time  to  talk  books,  father.  Our 
foot  is  in  it  and  we  should  talk  how  to  get 
it  out,  and  let  bygones  be  bygones.  Unless 
you  got  a  better  idea,  I  send  this  nature- 
faker  feller  a  wireless  right  away.” 

“For  why  should  you  send  him  a  wire¬ 
less?”  asked  Mr.  Schwartz,  senior,  “Would 
you  throw  good  money  after  bad?” 

“Yes!”  said  Joseph  energetically.  “Good 
money  I  would  throw  after  bad,  rather  than 
we  should  get  cancelations  from  ever>’  cus¬ 
tomer  we’ve  got,  and  be  a  laughing-stock 
into  addition.  What  is  a  thousand  dollars 
when  the  profit  on  that  neck  set  N0.968B, 
New  Zealand  baby  platypus  alone,  is  over 
ten  thousand  dollars  if  every  customer  don’t 
cancel?  What  is  five  thousand,  even?” 

“Five  thousand  dollars!”  exclaimed  the 
elder  Mr.  Schwartz,  aghast.  » 

“Five  thousand  dollars  even,  I  would  pay 
this  Fritchie  feller  for  that  New  Zealand 
platypus,  father,  provided  he  should  deliver 
it  to  me  before  it  sets  foot  on  the  dock,  you 
understand,  rather  than  our  trade  should 
start  canceling.  He  could  think  I  want  to 
start  a  side-show  with  it,  for  ten  cents  a 
look,  for  all  I  care.” 

The  elder  man  nodded  his  head  approv¬ 
ingly.  “And  you  could  wring  its  neck,”  he 
suggested. 

“I  could  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  father,” 
said  Joseph.  “How  could  I  wring  its  neck 


with  everybody  crazy  to  have  a  look  at  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world?  No,  father; 
I  could  place  the  animal  on  exhibition  in  the 
show  window  of  Bardenhauer  &  Betts.” 

“Are  you  crazy?”  cried  Mr.  Schwartz. 

“Believe  me,  father,  I  am  not,”  said  Jo¬ 
seph.  “Have  we,  or  haven’t  we,  got  in 
Blochmann  a  feller  that  could  dye  a  last 
year’s  bath-towel  so  you  couldn’t  tell  it 
from  a  Bengal  tiger  hardly,  and  what 
wouldn’t  think  nothing  whatever  of  dyeing 
a  platypus,  alive  or  dead?  Yes,  father,  give 
Blochmann  a  chance  at  a  platypus,  with  a 
little  peroxide  and  some  dye,  and  the  platy¬ 
pus  would  match  up  to  any  New  Zealand 
baby-platj'pus  garment  we’ve  got  in  stock. 
And  after — we  should  worry!” 

Blochmann,  called  into  consultation,  ad¬ 
mitted  reluctantly  that  he  had  never  dyed 
a  living  animal;  but  he  went  back  to  his 
dye-room  to  try  his  skill  on  rats,  and  in  a 
few  hours  he  was  able  to  show  Joseph  a  trap 
full  of  lively  rats  that  matched  the  gray- 
green  sample  perfectly.  Thus  encouraged, 
Joseph  sent  a  wireless  to  Professor  Fritchie 
on  board  the  Plutoria.  The  inter-com¬ 
munications  consumed  several  days,  during 
which  Joseph’s  offer  gradually  increased 
from  one  thousand  dollars  to  four  thousand, 
and  at  four  thousand  dollars  Professor  Frit¬ 
chie  closed  the  bargain. 

The  approaching  arrival  of  the  great 
faunal  naturalist  filled  the  newspapers,  and 
the  New  Zealand  platypus  received  the 
largest  share  of  attention.  Wednesday 
morning  Mr.  Bardenhauer  telephoned  Mr. 
Joseph  Schwartz  and  asked  anxiously  for 
news.  A  pile  of  mail  a  foot  high  lay  on 
Joseph’s  desk — letters  threatening  cancela¬ 
tion  unless  Schwartz  &  Son  could  give  some 
assurance  that  there  was  such,  an  animal 
as  the  New  Zealand  platypus,  and  that  its 
coat  of  fur  was  gray-green. 

An  hour  before  the  Plutoria  was  due  to 
dock,  Joseph  went  to  the  dye-room.  Bloch¬ 
mann  stood  like  a  soldier  awaiting  the  com¬ 
mand  to  go  into  battle.  Ten  minutes  later 
Bobby  Gates  came  to  the  office,  and  Joseph, 
with  a  certified  check  for  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  left  the  office  with  Bobby,  followed  by 
two  husky  shipping-clerks  bearing  a  large 
dog-basket.  They  w’alked  rapidly  to  the 
Plutoria's  dock. 

Mr.  Schwartz  had  omitted  nothing.  He 
had  bis  pass  permitting  him  to  go  upon  the 
dock;  he  had  his  pass  permitting  him  to  go 
aboard  the  Plutoria;  he  had  arranged  to  have 
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a  customs  official  accompany  him  aboard 
the  boat  and  permit  him  to  carry  off  the 
New  Zealand  platypus  without  delay.  A 
taxicab  waited  at  the  entrance  of  the  dock. 
Fifteen  minutes — or  twenty  at  most — after 
the  Plutoria  docked,  the  New  Zealand  platy¬ 
pus  would  be  in  Blochmann’s  hands. 

VIII 

Bobby  Gates  spied  Professor  Fritchie 
leaning  over  the  railing  as  the  great  ship 
was  being  warped  into  her  berth,  and  the 
moment  the  gangplank  touched  the  dock 
Joseph  leaped  up  the  incline,  followed  by 
Bobby  Gates,  the  customs  man,  and  the 
two  husky  ship- 
ping-clerks  bear¬ 
ing  the  dog-bas¬ 
ket.  Professor 
Fritchie,  brown¬ 
ed  and  wearing 
a  pith  helmet, 
left  the  group  of 
associate  explor¬ 
ers  and  came  to 
meet  Joseph  and 
his  party.  A 
welcoming  smile 
creased  his  thin 
face,  and  he  held 
out  his  hand. 

Joseph  mis¬ 
took  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  ex¬ 
tended  hand. 

He  pressed  the 
four  -  thousand- 
dollar  certified 
check  into  the 
extended  palm. 

“Well,  where  is  it?”  Joseph  asked  eagerly. 

“Where  is — oh!  the  platypus?  Down  in 
my  stateroom.  As  soon  as  I  get  the  re¬ 
porters  off  my  hand^ - ” 

“Reporters!  Do  reporters  bring  checks 
for  four  thousand  dollars?”  demanded  Jo¬ 
seph  with  angry  impatience.  “Reporters 
could  wait  awhile — me,  I  am  a  busy  man, 
Mr.  Professor,  and  could  not  stay  away 
from  my  business  w’hile  nature-faker  fellers 
talk  to  reporters.  With  me  time  is  money, 
Mr.  Professor.” 

Professor  Fritchie  laughed.  He  took 


Joseph’s  impatience  to  be  the  desire  of  a 
showman  to  get  the  New  Zealand  platypus 
on  exhibition  at  the  very  moment  its  dis¬ 
coverer  landed.  He  led  the  way  to  his 
stateroom. 

At  the  door  the  steward  stopped  the 
professor  to  ask  a  luggage  question,  and  the 
professor  waved  his  hand  to  the  door. 

“In  there,”  he  said,  “in  the  cage  on  my 
berth,”  and  he  continued  explaining  about 
his  luggage  while  he  folded  the  four- 
thousand-dollar  check  and  tucked  it  into  his 
vest-pxjcket.  Mr.  Schwartz,  Bobby  Gates, 
and  the  two  husky  shipping-clerks  pushed 
into  the  room. 

The  slatted  box  stood  on  the  berth,  a 
sheet  of  white 
cloth  covering 
the  front  of  the 
cage.  With 
eager  hands 
Joseph  raised  the 
cloth  and  stared 
into  the  cage. 
As  he  looked, 
his  jaw  fell,  and 
the  perspiration 
once  more  stood 
in  beads  on  his 
forehead.  He 
breathed  hard, 
like  a  man  who 
has  run  a  race. 

“Swindled!” 
he  gasped. 
“Swindled!” 
Bobby  Gates 
and  the  two 
shipping -clerks 
stared  eagerly 
into  the  cage. 

No,  the  cage  was  not  empty.  No,  the 
New  Zealand  platypus  was  not  dead.  It 
raised  its  head,  op>ened  and  closed  its  duck¬ 
like  bill,  and  peered  at  Mr.  Schwartz  with 
its  beady  black  eyes  in  a  manner  almost  af¬ 
fectionate. 

But  Mr.  Schwartz  glared  at  it  angrily. 
He  had  wasted  four  thousand  good  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars. 

The  fur  of  the  Ornithorhynchus  Nova 
Zealandia,  or  New  Zealand  platypus,  was 
a  soft,  beautiful  gray-green;  exactly  match¬ 
ing  sample! 


“where  is  it?"  he  asked  eagerly. 
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Will  it  be  good?  Is  it  up  to  us?  What  can  we  do  about  it?  What 
will  prices  be — and  wages? 

Tliese  are  the  really  interesting  questions  about  the  war  —  and  the 
darkest. 

We  asked  a  business  man,  an  economist,  a  banker,  to  let  in  a  little  light 
on  them — out  of  their  expert  knowledge  and  large  experience.  They  have 
done  it. 

It’s  a  reasonable  and  a  reassuring  light. 


WHAT  WE  CAN  DO 


BY  JOHN  H.  FAHEY,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE' UNITED 
STATES  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


O  BUSINESS  man  who  sets  out 
to  analyze  the  figures  and  review 
the  commercial  history  of  the 
United  States  for  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  months,  impersonally,  can  fail  to  real¬ 
ize  the  tremendous  change  which  business 
has  undergone  in  this  country  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  or  to  appreciate  that  busi¬ 
ness  generally  is  now  experiencing  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  impetus.  Busines.s  is  surely  on  the 
upgrade,  and  there  is  strong  evidence  to 
indicate  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  period 
of  activity  and  prosperity  which  will  equal 


if  not  surpass  anything  the  United  States 
has  ever  seen. 

The  results  of  nation-wide  inquiries  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
summarizing  the  situation  at  the  middle  of 
July,  showed  that  25%  of  the  country  was 
enjoying  good  business,  65%  of  it  fair,  and 
about  10%  px)or;  The  Government  repjorts, 
and  those  of  private  statistical  organizations 
agree  approximately  with  this  estimate, 
though  some  of  them  are  more  optimistic. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  authorities  look  for 
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steady  improvement  from  now  cn.  Even  if 
the  United  States  should  be  drawn  into  the 
war  eventually,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  business  would  be  stimulated 
still  further  rather  than  retarded. 

When  the  Government  financial  confer¬ 
ence  was  called  in  Washington  just  after  the 
war  began,  to  consider  foreign  exchange  and 
shipping,  there  were  financiers  of  high  repu¬ 
tation  who  were  insisting  that  we  should 
pay  our  debit  balance  to  Europe  by  the  im¬ 
molate  export  of  gold  and  that  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  this  balance  would  soon  be  wiped 
out  by  exports  from  this  country  was  un¬ 
founded.  It  was  agreed  that  we  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  financing  the  New  York 
City  loan,  for  example,  and  that  the  deluge 
of  American  stocks  from  Europe  would 
overwhelm  us.  What  are  the  conditions  to¬ 
day? 

Exchange  on  Europ)e  has  depreciated  to  a 
point  never  before  known,  and  the  American 
dollar  is  the  most  valuable  monetary  unit 
in  the  world. 

We  have  taken  care  of  all  the  American 
securities  offered,  very  comfortably,  and 
seek  more  as  collateral  for  foreign  loans. 

The  United  States  possesses  over  two  bil- 
licn  dollars  in  gold,  the  greatest  stock  of 
any  country  in  the  world  and  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Furthermore,  the  prospect  is  for  a 
steady  increase  in  this  reserve  unless  offset 
by  the  placing  here  of  large  loans  for  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  a  large  part  of  the  goods  ordered  in  this 
country  for  European  consumption  has  not 
yet  been  shipi^ed  or  paid  for. 

Following  our  biggest  wheat  crop  of  last 
year  we  will  apparently  harvest  a  still  larger 
crop  this  year,  while  the  com  crop  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  10%  in  excess  of  1914,  and  other 
crops  are  in  most  satisfactory  condition. 

Our  foreign  trade  balance  shows  that  the 
world  now  owes  us  more  than  it  ever  owed 
any  other  country  in  the  history  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  present 
formidable  trade  balance  in  our  favor  will 
be  increased  75%  or  more  before  Januaiy  i, 
1916. 

The  steel  business,  often  accepted  as  a 
.safe  barometer  of  trade  with  us,  is  now  in 
the  midst  of  an  extraordinary  upturn.  Ship¬ 
building  is  more  active  than  it  has  ever  b^pn 
since  the  construction  of  iron  ships  began  in 
the  United  States. 

Railroad  earnings  are  steadily  improving. 


The  textile  industry  generally  is  in  satis¬ 
factory  shape,  but  sjwtty  in  some  directions. 
The  copper,  zinc,  and  metal  industries  are 
experiencing  abnormal  conditions.  Auto¬ 
mobile  manufacture  is  enjoying  a  startling 
development.  These  are  some  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  prosperity. 

It  has  taken  the  shock  of  the  present  war 
to  give  the  rank  and  file  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  have  not  come  in  touch  with 
foreign  trade,  as  well  as  farmers  and  indus¬ 
trial  workers,  a  clear  exposition  of  the  fact 
that  the  business  of  the  United  States  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  commerce  of  the  wcrld  as  a 
whole.  Our  people  have  never  quite  appre¬ 
ciated  this  before. 

The  radical  changes  affecting  commerce, 
which  began  in  the  United  States  last  fall, 
were  net  without  significant  precedent  in 
previous  important  wars.  In  every  great 
war  in  history  the  neutral  nations  have  ben¬ 
efited  enormously. 

Our  sale  of  food-stuffs,  of  munitions 
and  supplies,  must  have  an  effect  on  do¬ 
mestic  business  in  nearly  every  line  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  for  not 
only  is  the  farmer  being  put  in  funds,  but 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers  in  the 
industrial  districts  is  now  increasing  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Confidence — optimism,  those 
primar\’  factors  in  better  business,  are  gain¬ 
ing  every  day.  In  addition  to  our  business 
with  Europe  our  foreign  trade  in  other 
countries  should  grow  substantially  in  the 
months  to  come.  Conditions  in  South 
America,  China,  and  elsewhere,  which  ex¬ 
perienced  a  tremendous  upset  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  have  been  improving,  and 
slowly  these  countries  are  developing  ability 
to  buy.  Our  laws,  which  prevent  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  strongest  kind  of  organiza¬ 
tion  for  trade  promotion  abroad,  and  our 
lack  of  shipping,  have  been  and  still  are  seri¬ 
ous  handicaps.  But  we  are  intelligently 
studying  these  export  problems  now,  and 
the  outlook  is  hopeful. 

THE  CALL  FOR  ENTERPRISE 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  the  business  of  this 
countiy'  is  within  our  control.  It  will  be 
governed  by  the  courage  and  ability  with 
which  we  utilize  the  opportunities  confront¬ 
ing  us,  employ  our  brains  and  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  so  far  as  human  intelligence  per¬ 
mits  scientifically  plan  for  the  future. 
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Probably  the  whole  world  will  have  to 
contribute  to  repair  the  destruction  being 
wTought.  There  is  some  very  interesting 
evidence  in  history,  however,  tending  to 
prove  that  in  many  wars  the  economies  and 
savings  of  the  world  during  the  period  of 
strife  have  practically  equaled  the  losses 
incurred.  The  extent  to  which  savings- 
bank  deposits  have  been  increasing  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Europ>ean  countries  in 
the  p>ast  year  is  significant.  The  pieasants  of 
Russia  are  reported  to  have  dep>osited  in 
their  savings  banks  since  the  war  began  al¬ 
most  one-half  the  amount  they  have  saved 
during  the  previous  ten  years. 

It  is  argued  that  after  the  war  Europe 
will  be  pauperized  and  imable  to  buy  our 
goods,  but  in  the  past  the  great  bulk  of  our 
sales  to  Europe  have  been  of  food  products 
and  raw  materials.  They  have  bought  of 
our  manufacturers  only  those  things  they 
could  not  get  satisfactorily  elsewhere.  The 
fieople  left  in  Europe  must  still  eat  and  live, 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume,  therefore,  that  they 
will  continue  to  buy  from  us  a  good  part  of 
the  things  they  have  purchased  in  piast 
years.  * 

THE  PROBLEMS  AHEAD 


kind  of  settlement  which  is  effected.  If 
a  settlement  is  reached  .which  may  make 
practically  im{X)ssible  for  all  time  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  present  conflagration,  the  result¬ 
ant  relief  to  mankind  will  greatly  stimu¬ 
late  progress. 

We  confront  some  dangers,  and  the  time 
has  probably  come  in  the  life  of  this  republic 
when  it  is  going  to  meet  its  real  test:  is 
democracy  eflScient?  We  should  adjust 
ourselves  wisely  to  the  changes  that  are  to 
come.  The  tariff  ought  to  be  taken  out  of 
politics.  A  commission,  which  will  com¬ 
mand  public  confidence,  shpuld  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  report  to  Congress  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  industry,  and  let  Congress  revise 
schedules  in  groups  from  time  to  time  as 
changes  are  needed. 

We  should  create  a  merchant  marine, 
and  in  the  process  we  should  forget  party 
politics  and  sectional  prejudices.  If  we 
are  to  be  permanently  successful  in  foreign 
trade  we  must  devise  some  plan  by  which 
large  numbers  of  small  manufacturers  can 
mobilize  their  resources  through  common 
selling-agencies  or  through  combination,  and 
this  can  be  done  without  fostering  domestic 
monopoly. 

The  railroad  problem  should  be  re-exam¬ 
ined  in  the  light  of  present  conditions,  and  a 
fair  opportunity  ^ould  be  given  to  the 
transportation  compianies  to  develop  great¬ 
er  seivice  to  the  country  and  receive  a  rea¬ 
sonable  return  for  it. 

Our  labor  problem  demands  a  solution  in 
the  interests  of  both  capital  and  labor. 
Moreover,  there  never  was  such  need  for 
industrial  education  as  there  is  to-day;  and 
Germany  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
it.  ■  Can  you  imagine  what  Germany  would 
be  doing  to-day  if  she  were  a  neutral  nation 
and  all  the  other  big  px)wers  were  at  war? 
Her  trade  development  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  has  been  the  logical  result 
of  her  p)ersistent  scientific  investigation  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  her  wonderful  in¬ 
dustrial  educational  system  that  has  trained 
efficient  producers. 

We  have  made  wonderful  progress  during 
the  last  hundred  years  in  almost  every 
direction,  but  we  have  only  begun  the 
development  of  America.  This  centuiy 
holds  out  to  us  the  opportunity  not  only  of 
great  betterment  to  all  our  p)eople,  but  of 
a  contribution  to  the  progress  of  civilization 
more  important  than  any  yet  recorded  in 
history. 


After  the  war  there  must  be  a  tremendous 
amount  of  rebuilding  and  repair.  Isn’t  it 
likely  that  this  will  call  for  steel  and  struc¬ 
tural  material  from  us?  Meanwhile,  the 
rapid  increase  of  wealth  at  home  should 
give  us  the  basis  of  prospority  for  many 
years  if  we  develop  our  efficiency.  We  should 
be  able  to  make  faster  progress  in  that  di¬ 
rection  than  ever  before,  for  we  are  de¬ 
veloping  a  world  outlook  which  we  have 
never  had  before.  ■ 

It  is  said  that  after  p)eace  is  declared  we 
must  expoct  a  tremendous  dumping  of 
cheap  goods  from  Europie.  If  we  undergo 
that  exp>erience  it  will  be  our  own  fault,  for 
w'e  can  prevent  it. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  will  be  a  liquida¬ 
tion  of  wages  across  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
labor  costs  will  go  down.  I  am  not  con¬ 
vinced  on  that  p>oint.  With  practically  all 
the  countries  of  Europie  engaged  in  mur¬ 
dering  their  best  and  most  efficient  men; 
with  a  tremendous  reduction  in  the  man 
pxjwer  available  to  them,  I  do  not  yet  see 
why  wage  costs  should  go  down. 

In  general,  I  believe  that  the  aftermath  of 
the  war  will  be  largely  influenced  by  the 
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|LL  that  a  nation  hath  will  it  give 

A  for  its  life.  In  the  face  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  conquest  by  a  foreign  enemy 
'  all  ordinary  v^ues  are  as  no¬ 

thing,  and  what  the  nation  chiefly  cares 
about  money  is  how  it  ma>  get  its  hands  on 
a  vast  amount  of  it.  The  after-effects  are 
not  in  plain  sight,  and,  in  any  case,  freedom 
with  poverty  is  better  than  subjection  with 
any  prosperity  that  it  can  buy.  But  sub¬ 
jection  does  not  often  buy  prosperity,  as 
witness  unhappy  Belgium.  With  huge  in¬ 
demnities  in  prospect  in  case  of  defeat,  a 
belligerent  nation  may  have  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  freedom  tempered  by  some  poverty 
and  subjection  embittered  by  more  of  it. 
The  rule  vae  victis  has  not  been  confined  to 
Brannus  and  his  Gauls  of  early  Roman  days, 
and  it  is  to  escape  the  woe  that  awaits  the 
conquered  and  to  preserve  their  chance  of 
prosperity  that  most  of  the  nations  are  fight¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  strange  that  their  citizen  sol¬ 
diers  are  ready  to  die  in  the  last  ditch. 

Tragic  enough,  however,  will  be  the  mere¬ 
ly  economic  effects  of  the  present  Armaged¬ 
don.  The  minimum  estimate  of  the  direct 
outlay  of  the  nations  now  at  war  is  fifty 
million  dollars  a  day — more  than  eighteen 
billion  dollars  a  year.  The  indirect  cost  of 
the  war  is  much  harder  to  compute,  but  in 
all  probability  it  will  far  exceed  the  direct 
one.  It  is  a  safe  guess  that,  with  expendi¬ 
tures  by  governments  and  wastes  and  losses 


suffered  by  the  peoples,  the  belligerent 
states  are  losing  a  hundred  million  dollars  a 
day  with  a  very  large  plus  mark  attached 
to  the  figure. 

The  worst  fact  about  these  costs  is  the 
relative  permanence  of  their  effects.  W'hat 
we  chiefly  want  to  know  is  how  badly  off 
the  survivors  of  the  war  will  find  themselves, 
and  through  how  many  generations  the  hard 
condition  will  last.  The  dead  will  have 
made  their  quick  contribution  to  the  sum 
total  of  sacrifice,  and  the  maimed  and  the 
enfeebled  will  have  done  so  in  a  few  years; 
but  the  economic  blight  may  show  itself 
through  a  succession  of  generatibns. 

What,  in  an  economic  way,  is  really  hap¬ 
pening  is  disguised  by  the  complicated 
mechanism  of  finance  by  means  of  which 
much  of  it  is  accomplished.  When  two  wild 
tribes  make  war  on  each  other  the  operation 
is  simple.  Men  quit  hunting  and  tilling  the 
fields,  take  war-clubs,  bows,  and  javelins, 
each  tribe  aiming  to  destroy  or  enslave  the 
other.  If  they  have  been  living  fjom  hand 
to  mouth  and  have  no  store  of  provi^ons, 
some  part  of  each  tribe  must  bend  its  energy 
to  the  creation  of  food.  Women  must  quit 
making  blankets  and  till  the  fields  or  search 
for  game.  Old  men  and  boys  must  make 
arrows  and  javelins.  The  real  loss  which 
the  tribe  sustains  comes  from  diverting  pro¬ 
ductive  energy  into  destructive  channels. 
The  tribe  loses  chiefly  what  its  members 
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would  have  created  if  all  had  been  working 
and  liN-ing  in  peace.  In  such  primitive  fight¬ 
ing  no  war  debt  is  created,  although  some¬ 
thing  analogous  to  it  may  come  about  when 
a  tribe  pays  tribute  to  a  conqueror  or  its 
members  become  his  serfs.  In  the  absence 
of  this  the  tribe  loses  nothing  e.xcept  what 
comes  about,  first,  by  the  direct  ravaging 
of  its  land,  and,  secondly,  by  its  failure  to 
create  the  wealth  which  it  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  in  time  of  peace. 

This  reveals  one  leading  fact  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  war — the  greatest  loss  comes  through 
just  such  a  diversion  of  energy  from  pro¬ 
ductive  occupation.  There  is  much  destruc¬ 
tion,  but  great  as  this  is,  it  counts  for  less 
than  does  the  fact  that  the  machinery  that 
has  heretofore  produced  a  myriad  of  articles 
for  human  cornfort  is  partly  or  wholly  idle 
or  perv’erted  to  making  what  destroys  life 
instead  of  supporting  it.  But  yesterday,  as 
it  were,  a  dozen  millions  of  men,  now  killing 
each  other  or  aw’aiting  a  chance  to  do  so, 
were  in  the  fields,  the  shops,  the  mines,  the 
ships,  the  railway  trains,  etc.,  and  their 
abandonment  of  them  is  the  cause  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  cost  which  the  war  en¬ 
tails. 

WHAT  WAR  LOANS  MEAN 

War  loans,  however,  affect  very  seriously 
the  arithmetic  of  the  case,  and  whether  they 
are  made  within  the  fighting  countries  or  in 
neutral  ones  they  mean  that  productive 
energy  which  the  money  that  is  loaned  rep¬ 
resents — the  energy  that,  but  for  the  war, 
would  have  built  mills,  warehouses,  shops, 
dwellings,  ships,  railroads,  locomotives,  and 
cars,  or  would  have  dug  tunnels  and  canals 
or  used  these  things  productively — all  this 
energy'  is  taken  away  from  its  productive 
fields  of  action  and  forced  to  make  or  use 
the  enginery  of  murder  and  devastation. 
The  nation  is  not  obliged,  as  is  a  primitiv'e 
tribe,  to  support  itself  and  make  its  weaix)ns. 
It  can  induce  other  jK*oples  to  help  in  sup- 
jjorting  it  and  in  furnishing  weapons.  The 
world  is  willing  to  give  over  its  capital  to 
destruction  and  receive  in  return  therefore  a 
lien  on  the  future  industry  of  the  fighting 
lands.  Their  children  and  children’s  chil¬ 
dren  to  remote  generations  will  have  to  pay 
costs  now  accruing  day  by  day  in  the  world 
war.  This  is  what  the  making  of  munitions 
in  America  and  the  exchanging  of  them  for 
bonds  really  signify.  Munition-makers  may 


get  money  for  their  products,  but  America 
must  become  a  creditor  of  foreign  states  if 
the  e.xporting  of  supplies  to  them  is  long 
continued. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  the  present  war 
shall  be  decided  by  the  process  of  attrition 
— if  numbers  of  men  and  extent  of  ultimate 
resources  shall  finally  decide  it — there  can 
not  fail  to  be  a  reduction  of  population 
which  will  afford  some  temporary  relief  from 
the  necessity  for  lands  in  which  to  e.xpand. 
There  will  be  fewer  laborers  and  a  smaller 
total  production,  but  there  will  be  a  larger 
production  per  man.  Population  has  not 
shrunk  as  much  as  has  the  available  capital 
of  the  belligerent  countries,  but  the  number 
of  mature  working  men  has  shrunk  by  a 
much  larger  percentage  than  has  the  total 
px)pulation.  Men  capable  of  taking  up 
those  industries  which  they  alone  can  carry 
with  advantage  will  be  scarce,  and  eflScient 
male  labor  will  be  more  needed  in  its  own 
countries  than  it  was  before  they  entered 
the  war. 

Working  capital  will  be  scarcer  than  it 
was,  but  land  will  remain,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  surx'iv'ing  p>opulation  will  be 
under  a  lessened  inducement  to  migrate  to 
foreign  countries  or  to  annex  foreign  lands. 
This  relief  will  be  tem|)orary.  The  world  is 
very  far  from  seeing  the  end  of  the  old  trag¬ 
edy  of  growing  jwpulation  and  limited 
lands.  .\n  offhand  impression  p)revails  that, 
after  |)eace  shall  be  restored,  unprecedented 
migrations  will  begin  at  once.  If  so,  it  will 
not  be  because  of  the  old  economic  pressure. 
The  war  may  leave  great  misery  in  its  train, 
but  there  is  little  in  natural  economic  forces 
alone  that  justifies  the  conclusion  that  ma¬ 
ture  laboring  men  will  migrate  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  Social  disorders  or  the  exactions  of 
governments  might  cause  such  a  migration; 
but  if  order  is  well  p)reserved  and  industrial 
organization  soon  restored,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  e.\p)ect  a  greater  exodus  from  Europn; 
than  was  constantly  occurring  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  struggle. 

On  the  general  ground  that  what  makes 
life  difficult  in  Europie  will  send  people  away 
from  it,  there  is  one  pwwerful  influence  that 
will  make  for  migration  of  both  labor  and 
capital,  and  that  is  taxation.  With  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  governments  doubled  by  war  loans, 
and  willi  propnjrty  retluced,  taxes  direct  and 
indirect  may  give  to  every  class  an  in¬ 
creased  reason  to  flee.  The  force  of  this 
motive  will  be  greater  the  longer  the  war 
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lasts  and  the  deeper  the  financial  abyss  into  unavoidably  out  of  its  policy  of  isolation, 
which  the  belligerent  countries  will  be  The  sea  is  no  barrier,  and  finance  and  corn- 
plunged.  One  year  of  war  has  not  meant  merce  have  tied  the  continents  together, 
bankruptcy.  .A  second  year  probably  will  They  are  foreordained  to  tie  themselves 
not  mean  this,  but  it  must  mean  a  terrible  more  closely  by  treaties.  Nevertheless 
increase  of  public  burdens  and  a  great  mo-  America  is  more  capable  of  leading  an  inde- 
tive  for  escaping  from  them,  while  a  third  pendent  economic  life  than  is  any  European 
year  would  mean  more  than  it  is  now  worth  nation.  Its  industries  will  continue  tc  be 
while  to  tr>’  to  take  account  of.  mainly  self-contained.  It  would  be  idle  to 

With  a  second  year  of  war  in  prosp)ect,  we  exp)ect  and  unwise  to  wish  for  e.xportations 
see  standing  conspicuously  in  the  fore  -  of  any  kind  of  manufactured  goods  to  be- 
ground  a  demand  for  more  democratic  gov-  come  so  overwhelmingly  large  as  to  rival 
ernment  and  for  far-reaching  social  reforms,  our  home  consumption.  We  shall  consume 
Loud  enough  heretofore  have  been  the  calls  in  the  main  what  we  produce,  although  in 
for  increased  ownership  of  capital  and  man-  various  directions  we  can  make  profits  by 
agement  of  industries  by  the  state,  and  very  exchanging.  The  war  yields  gains  to  muni- 
considerable  have  been  the  responses  to  that  tion-makers,  but  the  markets  it  closes  will 
call.  Here  and  there  old-age  pensions  have  outweigh  those  that  it  opens,  and  we  shall 
l)een  asked  for  and  secured,  and  emergency  share,  in  some  degree,  in  the  commercial 
employment  will  have  to  be  provided,  losses  caused  by  the  war.  The  sheer  de- 
Practical  training  in  a  great  number  of  in-  struction  of  capital  will  further  injure  us 
dustries  and  many  another  costly  public  as  it  will  others. 

activity  will  have  to  be  entered  on — and  all  If  we  avoid,  not  “entangling  alliances,” 
this  in  countries  which  will  be  staggering  but  the  entangling  enmities  that  would 

under  such  a  burden  of  debt  as  has  never  draw  us  into  the  great  struggle,  we  shall 

l)efore  been  known.  It  will  be  difficult  to  have,  by  reason  of  our  economic  indepen- 

concede  the  demands,  but  it  w’ill  be  perilous  dence,  a  power  to  do  more  than  help  to  end 

to  refuse  them,  and  many  of  them  will  have  the  war,  namely,  to  serve  humanity  in  the 

to  be  conceded.  less  tragic  but  equally  serious  issues  of  the 

.•\merica  has  drifted  unconsciously  and  ensuing  jjeace. 
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perity  is  one  which  all 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  well-balanced 

state  of  industry,  where  the  workers  are  so  each  other’s  wants  and  absorb  each  other’s 
well  distributed  in  the  various  lines  of  pro-  products  efficiently  and  completely, 
duction  and  distribution  that  they  supply  Fortunately,  the  United  States  is  a  verj' 
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large  countrj’,  with  a  great  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  no  other  country  in  the  w’orld  is 
so  nearly  self-supporting.  The  bulk  of  our 
imports  are  tropical  products  or  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  which  we  continue  to  receive  without 
serious  interference.  Aside  from  certain 
dyes  and  chemicals,  which  we  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  buy  abroad,  the  war  has  not 
deprived  us  of  anything  we  need,  or  forced 
any  important  changes  in  our  industries. 

Nor  has  the  war  deprived  us  to  any  great 
extent  of  foreign  markets  for  our  products. 
We  were  much  concerned  a  year  ago  over 
our  cotton,  but  the  world  finally  took  nearly 
as  much  of  our  1914  crop  as  of  any  previous 
one.  As  cotton  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
materials  for  clothing,  and  the  United 
States  is  the  most  imp>ortant  source  of  sup¬ 
ply,  w'e  may  expect  that  after  the  war  is 
over  the  business  of  growing  cotton  in  the 
Southern  states  will  be  on  about  the  same 
basis  as  in  the  past. 

The  grain  and  live-stock  farmers  will  be 
in  about  the  same  situation  after  the  war  as 
before;  and  for  fifteen  years  they  have  had 
almost  uninterrupted  prosperity.  The  fact 
that  capital  will  be  scarce  and  dear  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  and  that  men  of  the  emi¬ 
grant  class  will  be  reduced  in  numbers,  will 
tend  to  delay  the  development  of  new  coun¬ 
tries  which  might  become  competitors  of 
the  United  States  in  the  production  of  food. 
The  people  of  all  countries  must  have  food 
and  clothing  ahead  of  everything  else,  and 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  as  produ¬ 
cers  of  the  agricultural  staples,  occupy  as 
secure  a  position  as  any  class  of  people  in 
the  world;  moreover,  they  are  still  the  most 
im{X)rtant  single  factor  in  the  prosperity 
of  this  country. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  BOOM 

The  mining  of  the  metals,  particularly  of 
copper,  lead  and  zinc,  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  war,  and  is  now  in  an  extraordinary 
state  of  prosperity.  The  restoration  of 
peace  must  be  followed  by  extensive  recon¬ 
struction,  and  the  world  will  have  to  look 
to  the  United  States  to  supply  such  needs, 
for  while  the  war  is  going  on  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  new  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
has  practically  ceased.  If  construction  is  at 
a  normal  rate  in  this  country,  the  mining 
industry  should  do  its  part  tow'ard  sustain¬ 
ing  the  general  industrial  situation. 

The  important  group  of  industries  that 


at  present  are  stimulated  by  war  orders 
are  for  the  most  part,  steel-working  estab¬ 
lishments,  whose  regular  business  is  making 
equipment  of  various  kinds  for  railways  and 
industrial  plants.  They  were  not  busy  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  nor  for  several  years,  because 
little  was  doing  in  large  constructive  work. 
Right  here  is  the  situation  that  deserves 
most  careful  consideration. 

In  a  growing  country  like  the  United 
States,  an  imjwrtant  {percentage  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  {X)|)uiation  is  normally  engaged  in 
constructive  work,  and  the  fluctuations  be¬ 
tween  good  times  and  bad  times  are  largely 
due  to  activity  or  inactivity  in  building 
of)erations.  The  last  great  {period  of  con¬ 
struction  followed  the  {period  of  stagnation 
that  existed  while  the  country’s  monetaiy 
system  was  under  attack.  When  that  ques¬ 
tion  was  settled,  enterprise  fairly  lea{ped  for¬ 
ward.  The  railways  entered  u{Pon  ver>’ 
large  improvements,  employing  armies  of 
men,  and  using  great  quantities  of  iron  and 
steel,  lumber,  cement,  etc.  Some  of  their 
w’ork  has  hung  over  until  recently,  but  they 
have  begun  little  new'  work  since  1912.  The 
principal  reasons  for  the  cessation  are  that 
capital  has  cost  more,  while  the  margin  of 
safety  u{Pon  railway  investments  has  de¬ 
clined. 

At  this  time  our  railway  expansion  is 
unquestionably  falling  behind  the  {progress 
of  the  country.  If  we  judge  by  the  {past, 
the  volume  of  traffic  may  be  ex{pected  to 
double  in  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  a  very 
large  amount  of  w'ork  should  be  done  to  put 
the  roads  in  condition  to  meet  it.  This  re¬ 
fers  {Particularly  to  what  may  be  called 
roads  of  the  second  and  third  class.  If  the 
public  attitude  toward  the  railways  should 
be  so  modified  as  to  strengthen  general  con¬ 
fidence  in  such  investments,  improvements 
of  this  character  would  probably  take  over 
a  large  part  of  the  labor  now  employed  on 
the  war  orders,  and  thus  effect  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  normal  conditions  without  demorali¬ 
zation.  But  unless  there  is  a  resumption 
of  constructive  work  on  a  large  scale,  there 
will  be  a  serious  amount  of  unemployment. 

The  question  whether  the  United  States, 
inde{pendent  of  Euro{pe,  will  be  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  capital  for  another  {period  of  active 
construction  in  this  country,  may,  I  believe, 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Our  heavy 
ex{Ports  during  the  war  will  enable  us  to  buy 
back  many  of  our  ow’n  securities  from 
Euro{pe,  and  the  returns  u{Pon  them  will 
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hereafter  belong  to  us.  The  United  States 
is  no  longer  in  a  dependent  position  finan¬ 
cially.  It  is  much  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  and  when  all  its  industries  are  in  full 
action  it  is  able  to  make  new  capital  in  the 
form  of  tools,  equipment,  buildings  and 
supplies  with  unparalleled  rapidity. 

Much  is  said  of  the  opportunity  now  of¬ 
fered  for  the  United  States  to  take  a  new 
position  in  international  trade  and  finance. 
It  is  plain  that  the  opportunity  is  here,  but 
to  what  extent  we  will  improve  it  remains  to 
be  seen.  We  have  the  chance  to  introduce 
our  goods  in  new  markets,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  can  do  nothing  per¬ 
manently  abroad  unless  we  keep  our  costs 
down  somewhere  near  the  level  upon  which 
the  business  of  the  world  is  done.  More¬ 
over,  we  shall  not  hold  our  own  market  un¬ 
less  we  do  this,  and  here  is  the  greatest 
danger  we  have  to  avoid.  For  the  time 
being,  we  are  relieved  of  the  pressure  of 
European  comp)etition,  but  it  will  be  at  our 
gates,  as  keen  and  alert  as  ever,  soon  after 
the  w.'ir  ends.  If,  in  the  meantime,  under 
the  intoxicating  influence  of  war  orders  or 
other  conditions  that  mean  easy  money, 
manufacturing  costs  are  lifted  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  home  market  will  be  invaded,  the 
balance  of  trade  will  be  turned  against  us, 
gold  will  flow  out,  credits  will  be  contracted, 
labor  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  times  will  be  bad. 

These  are  not  imaginary  dangers.  If  we 
judge  of  the  future  in  this  instance  by  w’hat 
has  occurred  under  similar  conditions  in 
the  past,  we  will  conclude  that  the  above 
is  what  will  happen.  If  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  money  is  suddenly  turned  into  a 
country,  as  gold  is  now'  being  turned  in¬ 
to  the  United  States,  it  will  give  an  ab¬ 
normal  stiumulus,  with  the  almost  cer¬ 
tain  result  that  a  great  amount  of  new'  in¬ 
debtedness  is  created.  Sudden  prosperity, 
instead  of  enabling  people  to  get  out  of 
debt,  encourages  them  to  go  into  debt,  and 
w'hen  the  temporary'  influence  is  sf)ent  they 
are  w'orse  off  than  they  were  before. 

WTiether  the  warnings  that  are  now  being 
uttered  will  save  .\merican  business  men 
and  .\merican  w'age-eamers  from  the  mis¬ 
take  that  has  alw'ays  been  made  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions,  only  time  will  tell.  If  they 
will  keep  their  heads  and  make  the  most  of 


the  opportunity,  they  may  not  only  avoid 
a  collapse  of  prosperity  after  the  war  is 
over,  but  place  this  country  in  a  new  and 
secure  position  in  international  affairs.  If 
from  the  earnings  of  the  present  period  of 
prosp>erity  we  should  save  enough  to  buy 
control  of  the  leading  industries  of  Latin- 
.\merica  now  to  be  had,  we  would  open  new' 
and  permanent  channels  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  our  goods.  A  South  American  rail¬ 
way  owned  in  Europe  will  buy  its  supplies 
in  Europe,  but,  if  owned  in  the  United 
States,  buy  its  supplies  here. 

A  BIG  JOB  OPEN 

It  w'ould  be  a  most  fortunate  result  if  the 
many  demands  upon  the  United  States  for 
capital  should  stimulate  among  our  people 
an  ambition  to  make  this  country  the  leader 
of  the  world’s  industrial  development;  not 
simply  a  creditor  nation  in  the  lazy  sense  of 
having  interest  and  dividends  coming  to  it 
from  other  countries,  but  in  the  sense  of 
guiding  and  aiding  the  newer  and  more 
backward  countries  along  the  path  of  prog¬ 
ress,  supplying  them  with  machinery  by 
which  their  production  may  be  increased, 
wdth  railways  and  steamships  by  which 
they  may  be  transported,  constructing  ware¬ 
houses  by  which  the  waste  of  products  may 
be  prevented,  building  smelters  by  which 
their  ores  may  be  extracted,  and  furnishing 
engineers  and  managers  by  which  the  most 
modem  methods  may  be  introduced.  This 
is  what  it  means  to  be  a  creditor  nation. 
This  is  the  work  that  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium  have  been 
doing,  and  which  the  war  has  suddenly  sus¬ 
pended.  It  would  be  a  great  service  to  the 
world  in  an  hour  of  need  if  the  United  States 
would  now  assume  the  part. 

We  all  hop)e  that  this  country  will 
keep  out  of  the  war;  why  not  go  farther, 
and  resolve  that  we  will  make  good  the 
capital  losses  of  the  war,  so  that  the  nor¬ 
mal  progress  of  the  world  will  be  main¬ 
tained?  This  could  soon  be  done  if  our 
people  seriously  set  about  saving  for,  that 
purpose.  We  ought  to  be  a  great  in¬ 
vesting,  bond-buying  people,  and  if  we 
were,  we  could  lift  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  to  higher  levels  of  efl&ciency  and 
comfort. 
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For  Rose  Stanton  and  Rodney 
Aldrich  the  “real  adventure”  is 
marriage.  They  had  fallen  in 
love  on  their  first  encounter, and 
become  engaged  in  two  weeks. 
After  her  marriage,  Rose,  whose  life  had  been  of 
rather  meager  comfort,  found  herself  in  a  magi¬ 
cal  new  world  of  pleasure  and  luxury.  The 
only  cloud  on  her  horizon  was  the  gradual 
realization  that  she  had  no  real  share  in  the 
work-and-thought  life  of  the  husband  who 
loved  her  so  rapturously.  She  began  to  realize, 
too,  that  she  had  let  him  clutter  his  life — which 
he  had  kept  free  and  untrammeled — with  con¬ 
siderations  of  money  and  social  obligations. 

Secretly  she  tried  various  plans  for  making 
herself  his  companion,  and  one  night  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  talk  it  all  out  with  him,  pleading 
for  a  less  expensive  manner  of  living,  and  for  a 
responsibility  of  her  own.  But  Rodney’s  pride 
rebelled,  and  then,  when  she  told  him  they 
were  to  have  a  child,  he  put  all  her  ideas  down 
as  obsessions. 

Temporarily  defeated.  Rose  waited  patiently 
for  her  motherhood,  believing  it  would  bring 
her  a  real  job.  But  when  the  time  came,  and 
there  were  two  babies  instead  of  one,  Rose  was 
refused  even  the  smallest  responsibility  for 
their  care.  She  made  one  final  appeal  to  Rod¬ 
ney,  and  when  that  failed,  she  told  him  the 
whole  story  of  her  struggle  to  win  his  friend¬ 
ship;  told  him  she  had  held  him  only  by  sex- 
charm;  and  at  last  announced  that  she  was 
going  away  to  work  until  she  could  make 
herself  really  his  partner. 

After  a  terrible  struggle,  she  left,  ostensibly 
to  visit  her  mother  and  sister  in  California. 
Really,  she  went  to  a  rooming-house  in  a  part 
of  Chicago  not  far  from  her  husband’s  home  in 
distance,  but  infinitely  removed  in  life;  and  the 
same  afternoon  she  got  a  job  as  chorus-girl. 
She  worked  with  a  passionate  intensity  that 
at  once  won  the  favor  of  Galbraith,  the  director, 
and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  sextette,  a  sort 
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of  super-chorus.  She  scored  another  triumph 
by  teaching  a  fellow-member  of  the  sextette, 
Edna  Larson,  to  say  her  few  lines  with  proper 
inflections.  Galbraith  himself  had  failed  in 
the  effort,  and  when  Rose  succeeded  he  offered 
her  the  job  of  teaching  the  other  four. 


IF  THERE  was  a  profession  in  the 
T  world  which  Rose  had  never, 

1  either  idly  or  seriously,  con- 

=-J  sidered  as  a  possible  one  for  her¬ 
self,  that  of  a  teacher  was  it.  And  yet  the 
first  money  she  ever  earned  in  her  life  was 
the  twenty  dollars  the  management  paid 
her  for  teaching  the  other  four  girls  in  the 
sextette  to  say  their  lines. 

She  was  a  bom  teacher,  too.  Those 
four  sulky,  rather  supercilious  chorus-girls, 


coming  to  Rose  under  a  threat  of  dismissal, 
for  lessons  in  the  one  last  thing  that  a  free¬ 
born  American  will  submit  to  dictation 
about,  might  not  want  to  learn,  nor  mean 
to  learn,  but  they  couldn’t  help  learning. 
You  couldn’t  be  unaware  of  Rose,  and,  being 
aware  of  her,  you  couldn’t  resist  doing 
things  as  she  wanted  you  to. 

Informally,  too,  she  taught  them  other 
things  than  speech.  “Here,  Waldron!’’  Gal¬ 
braith  would  say.  “This  is  no  cake-walk. 
All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  cross  to  that  chair 
and  sit  down  in  it  like  a  lady.  Show  her 
how  to  do  it,  Dane.’’  .\nd  Rose,  with  her 
good-humored,  disarming  smile  at  the  in¬ 
furiated  Waldron,  would  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

I  won’t  pretend  that  she  was  a  favorite 
with  the  other  members  of  the  sextette. 


barring  Edna  Larson.  But  she  managed  to 
avoid  being  cordially  hated,  which  was  a 
ver\’  solid  personal  triumph. 

I  have  said  that  there  were  two  small 
incidents  destined  to  have  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  at  this  time  in  Rose’s  life.  One  of 
them  I  have  told  you  about — the  chance 
that  led  her  to  teach  Edna  Larson  to  talk. 
The  other  concerned  itself  with  a  certain 
afternoon  frock  in  a  Michigan  .\venue  shop. 

The  owners  of  “The  Girl  Up-stairs”  were 
staggered  by  the  figure  that  Galbraith  indi¬ 
cated  as  the  probable  cost  of  having  a  first- 
class  brigand  in  New  York  design  the  cos¬ 
tumes, and  a  firm  of  pirates  in  the  same  neigh- 
borho^  execute  them.  Itwas  simply  insane. 
New  York  managers  might  be  boobs  enough 
to  submit  to  such  an  extortion,  but  they. 
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believ^e  them,  were  not.  Many  of  the  cos¬ 
tumes  could  be  bought,  ready  made,  on 
State  Street  or  Michigan  Avenue.  Some  of 
the  fancy  things  could  be  executed  by  a 
competent  wardrobe  mistress,  if  some  one 
would  give  her  the  ideas.  And  ideas — one 
could  pick  them  up  anywhere.  Mrs.  Gold¬ 
smith,  now — she  was  the  wife  of  the  senior 
of  the  two  owners — had  splendid  taste  and 
would  be  glad  to  put  it  at  their  service. 
There  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
at  once  take  the  sextette  down-town  and  fit 
them  out  with  their  dresses. 

Galbraith  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but 
made  no  further  complaint.  It  was,  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  they  had  repeatedly  p)ointed  out, 
their  own  money.  So  a  rendezvous  was 
made  between  Mrs.  Goldsmith  and  the  sex¬ 
tette  for  Lessing’s  store  on  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue  at  three  o’clock  on  an  afternoon  when 
Galbraith  was  to  be  busy  with  the  princi¬ 
pals.  He  might  manage  to  drop  in  before 
they  left  to  cast  his  eye  over  the  selection. 

It  was  with  some  rather  uncomfortable 
misgivings  that  Rose  set  out  to  revisit  a 
part  of  town  so  closely  associated  with  the 
first  year  of  her  married  life.  The  particular 
shop  was  luckily,  one  that  she  hadn’t  pa¬ 
tronized  in  that  former  incarnation;  but  it 
was  in  the  same  block  with  half  a  dozen 
that  she  had. 

The  day  was  cold  and  blustery — a  fact 
that  she  was  grateful  for,  as  it  gave  her  an 
excuse  for  wearing  a  thick  white  veil,  which 
was  almost  as  good  as  a  mask.  It  was  with 
a  rather  breathless  excitement  that  per¬ 
sisted  in  feeling  like  guilt  that  she  debouched 
out  of  Van  Buren  Street,  around  the  corner 
of  the  Chicago  Club,  and  into  the  avenue. 
Unconsciously,  she  had  been  expecting  to 
meet  every  one  she  knew,  beginning  with 
Frederica,  in  the  course  of  the  two  blocks 
or  so  she  had  to  walk.  Very  naturally,  she 
didn’t  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  any  one  she 
ev'en  remotely  knew.  Suppose  there  should 
be  any  one  in  the  store!  But  this,  she 
realized,  wasn’t  likely.  It  wasn’t  a  really 
smart  shop,  though  it  paid  an  enormous 
rent  in  that  neighlx)rhood  in  order  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  be. 

Rose,  arriving  promptly  at  the  hour 
agreed  upx)n,  had  a  wait  of  fifteen  minutes 
before  any  of  her  sisters  of  the  sextette  or 
Mrs.  Goldsmith  arrived.  She  told  the 
suave  manager  that  she  was  waiting  for 
friends,  but  this  didn’t  deter  him  from  em¬ 
ploying  a  magnificent  wave  of  the  hand  to 


summon  one  of  the  saleswomen,  and  con¬ 
signing  Rose,  almost  tenderly,  to  her  care. 
He  didn’t  know  her,  but  he  knew  that  that 
ulster  of  hers  had  come  straight  over  from 
Paris,  had  cost  not  less  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  had  been  selected  by  an  ex¬ 
cellently  discriminating  eye;  and  that  was 
enough  for  him. 

“I  don’t  want  anything  just  now,”  Rose 
told  the  saleswoman.  But  she  hadn’t,  in 
these  few  weeks  of  Clark  Street,  lost  the  air 
o!  one  who  will  buy  if  she  sees  anything 
worth  buying.  In  fact,  the  saleswoman 
thought,  correctly,  that  she  knew  her,  and 
was  in  for  a  shock  a  little  later  when  Mrs. 
Goldsmith  and  the  other  five  members  of 
the  sextette  arrived. 

Meanwhile,  she  showed  Rose  the  few 
really  smart  things  they  had  in  the  store — a 
Poiret  evening  gown,  a  couple  of  afternoon 
frocks  from  Jenny,  and  so  on.  There  wasn’t 
much,  she  admitted,  it  being  just  between 
seasons. 

The  rest  of  the  sextette  arrived  in  a  pair 
and  a  trio.  One  of  them  squealed  “Hello, 
Dane!” — the  saleswoman  got  her  shock  on 
seeing  Rose  nod  an  acknowledgment  of 
this  greeting,  and  just  about  that  time  they 
heard  Mrs.  Goldsmith  explaining  who  she 
was  and  the  nature  of  her  errand  to  the 
manager. 

The  sort  of  gowns  she  presently  began 
exclaiming  over  wnth  delight,  and  ordering 
put  into  the  heap  of  possibilities,  were  hor¬ 
rible  enough  to  have  drawn  a  protest  from 
the  wax  figures  in  the  windows.  The  more 
completely  the  fundamental  lines  of  a  frock 
were  disguised  with  sartorial  scroll-saw 
work,  the  more  successful  this  lady  felt  it 
to  be.  An  ornament,  to  Mrs.  Goldsmith, 
did  not  live  up  to  its  possibilities,  unless  it 
in  turn  were  decorated  with  ornaments  of 
its  own;  like  the  fleas  on  the  fleas  of  the 
dog. 

Rose  spent  a  miserable  half-hour  worrying 
over  these  selections  of  the  wife  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  owner  of  the  show,  feeling  she  ought 
to  put  up  some  sort  of  fight  and  hardly  de¬ 
terred  by  the  patent  futility  of  such  a 
course.  To  rest  her  esthetic  senses  from 
the  delirium  of  fussiness  that  was  giving 
Mrs.  Goldsmith  so  much  pleasure,  she  began 
thinking  about  the  Poiret  frock — the  su- 
j)erb,  simple  audacity  of  it!  It  had  been 
made  by  an  artist  who  knew  where  to  stop. 
And  he  had  stopped  rather  incredibly  soon. 
Just  supjwse  .  .  .  And  then  her  eyes 
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lighted  up,  gazed  thoughtfully  out  the  win¬ 
dow  across  the  wind-swept  desert  of  the 
avenue,  and  presently  she  smiled — widely, 
contentedly. 

For  the  next  hour  and  a  half,  during  the 
intervals  of  her  own  trying  on,  she  enter¬ 
tained  herself  very  happily  with  the  day¬ 
dream  that  she  herself  had  a  commission 
to  design  the  costumes  for  “The  Girl  Up¬ 
stairs.”  She  had  always  done  that  more  or 
less,  she  realized,  when  she  went  to  musical 
comedy  show's  with  Rodney,  esp>ecially 
when  they  were  badly  costumed.  But  this 
time  she  did  it  a  good  deal  more  vividly, 
partly  because  her  interest  in  the  piece  was 
more  intense,  partly  because  her  imagina¬ 
tion  had  a  blank  canvas  to  work  upon. 

All  the  while  she  kept  one  eye  on  the  door 
and  prayed  for  the  arrival  of  John  Gal¬ 
braith. 

He  came  in  just  as  Mrs.  Goldsmith  fin¬ 
ished  her  task — just  when,  by  a  process  of 
studious  elimination,  every  passable  thing 
in  the  store  had  been  discarded  and  the 
twelve  most  utterly  hopeless  ones — two  for 
each  girl — laid  aside  for  purchase.  The 
girls  were  despatched  to  put  on  the  evening 
frocks  first,  and  were  then  paraded  before 
the  director. 

He  was  a  diplomat,  and  he  was  quick  on 
his  feet.  Rose,  watching  his  face  very 
closely,  thought  that  for  just  a  split-second 
she  caught  a  gleam  of  ineffable  horror.  But 
it  was  gone  so  quickly  she  could  almost 
have  believed  that  she  had  been  mistaken. 
He  didn’t  say  much  about  the  costumes, 
but  he  said  it  so  promptly  and  adequately 
that  Mrs.  Goldsmith  beamed  with  pride. 
She  sent  the  girls  away  to  put  on  the  other 
set — the  afternoon  frocks;  and  once  more 
the  director’s  approbation,  though  laconic, 
was  one  hundred  per  cent.  pure. 

“That’s  all,”  he  said  in  sudden  dismissal 
of  the  sextette.  “Rehearsal  at  eight-thirty.” 

Five  of  them  scurried  like  children,  let 
out  of  school,  around  behind  the  set  of 
screens  that  made  an  extemporaneous 
dressing-r(X)m,  and  began  changing  in  a 
mad  scramble,  hoping  to  get  aw’ay  and  to 
get  their  dinners  eaten  soon  enough  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  see  the  whole  bill  at  a  movie 
show  before  the  evening’s  rehearsal. 

But  Rose  remained  hanging  about,  a 
couple  of  paces  away  from  where  Galbraith 
was  talking  to  Mrs.  Goldsmith.  The  only 
question  that  remained,  he  was  telling  her, 
was  whether  her  selections  were  not  too — 


well,  too  refined,  genteel,  one  might  say,  for 
the  stage.  Regretfully  he  confessed  he  was 
a  little  afraid  they  were.  It  needed  a  cer¬ 
tain  crudity  to  withstand  the  glare  of  the 
footlights,  and  until  these  gowns  had  been 
submitted  to  that  glare,  one  couldn’t  be  sure. 

He  wasn’t  looking  at  her  as  he  talked, 
and  presently,  as  his  gaze  wandered  about 
the  store,  it  encountered  Rose’s  face.  She 
hadn’t  prepared  it  for  the  encoimter,  and  it 
wore,  har^y  veiled,  a  look  of  humorous 
appreciation.  His  sentence  broke,  then 
completed  itself.  She  turned  away,  but  the 
next  moment  he  called  out  to  her:  “Were 
you  waiting  to  see  me,  Dane?” 

“I’d  like  to  sp)eak  to  you  a  minute,”  she 
said,  “when  you  have  time.” 

“All  right.  Go  and  change  yoiu*  clothes 
first,”  he  said. 

Out  of  the  tail  of  her  eye  as  she  departed, 
she  saw  him  shaking  hands  with  the  owner’s 
wife  and  thanking  her  effusively  for  her 
help.  Incidentally,  he  was  leading  her 
toward  the  door  as  he  did  it.  And,  at  the 
door,  he  declined  an  offer  to  be  taken  any¬ 
where  he  might  want  to  go  in  her  electric. 

She  found  the  other  girls  on  the  point  of 
departure.  But  Edna  offered  to  wait  for  her. 

“No,  you  run  along,”  Rose  said.  “I’ve 
some  errands,  and  I  don’t  feel  like  seeing  a 
movie  to-night,  anj’W’ay.” 

Edna  looked  a  little  odd  about  it,  but 
hurried  along  after  the  others. 

A  saleswoman — the  same  one  the  man¬ 
ager  had  assigned  to  Rose,  under  the  miscon¬ 
ception  which  that  smart  French  ulster  of 
hers  had  created,  when  she  came  into  the 
shop — now’  came  around  behind  the  screen 
to  gather  up  the  frocks  the  girls  had  shed. 

“Will  you  please  bring  me,”  said  Rose, 
“that  Poiret  model  you  showed  me  before 
the  others  came  in?  I’ll  try  it  on.” 

The  saleswoman’s  manner  was  different 
now,  and  she  grumbled  something  about 
its  being  closing  time. 

“Then,  if  you’ll  bring  it  at  once  .  .  .” 
said  Rose.  And  the  saleswoman  went  on 
the  errand. 

Five  minutes  later,  Galbraith,  from  star¬ 
ing  gloomily  at  the  mournful  heap  of  trouble 
Mrs.  Goldsmith  hiad  left  on  his  hands, 
looked  up  to  confront  a  vision  that  made 
him  ga.sp. 

“I  wanted  you  to  see  if  you  liked  this,” 
said  Rose. 

“If  I  liked  it!”  he  echoed.  “Look  here! 
If  you  knew’  enough  to  pick  out  things  like 
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I  that,  why  did  you  let  that  woman  waste 

■  everybody’s  time  with  junk  like  this?  Why 
!  didn’t  you  help  her  out?” 

I  “I  couldn’t  have  done  much,”  Rose  said, 

1  “even  if  my  offering  to  do  anything  hadn’t 
made  her  angiy — and  I  think  it  would  have. 
You  see,  she’s  got  lots  of  taste,  only  it’s  bad. 
She  wasn’t  bewildered  a  bit.  She  knew 
just  what  she  wanted  and  she  got  it.  It’s 
the  badness  of  these  things  she  likes.  And 
j  I  thought  .  .  .”  She  hesitated  a  little  over 

I  this  ...  “I  thought  as  long  as  they 

1  couldn’t  be  good,  p>erhaps  the  next  best 
thing  would  be  to  have  them  as  bad  as  pos- 
j  sible.  I  mean  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
throw  them  all  out  and  get  a  fresh  start.” 

He  stared  at  her  with  a  frown  of  curi¬ 
osity.  “That’s  good  sense,”  he  said.  “But 
w’hy  should  you  bother  to  think  of  it?” 
i  Her  color  came  up  perceptibly  as  she  an¬ 

swered.  “Why — I  want  the  piece  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  of  course.  .  .  .’’  Rose  turned  rather 
i  suddenly  to  the  saleswoman.  “I  wish  you’d 

i  get  that  little  Empire  frock  in  maize  and 

'  cornflower,”  she  said.  “I’d  like  Mr.  Gal¬ 
braith  to  see  that,  too.”  .\nd  the  sales¬ 
woman,  now  placated,  bustled  away, 
j  “This  thing  that  I’ve  got  on,”  said  Rose 

}  swiftly,  “costs  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
but  I  know  I  can  copy  it  for  twenty.  I 
can’t  get  the  materials  exactly,  of  course, 
but  I  can  come  near  enough.” 

►  “Will  you  try  this  one  on,  miss?”  asked 

the  saleswoman,  coming  on  the  scene  again 
with  the  frock  she  had  been  sent  for. 

“No,”  said  Rose.  “Just  hold  it  up.” 

Galbraith  admitted  it  was  beautiful,  but 
wasn’t  overwhelmed  at  all  as  he  had  been 
by  the  other. 

“It’s  not  quite  so  much  your  style,  is  it? 

■  Not  drive  enough?” 

“It  isn’t  for  me,”  said  Rose.  “It’s  for 
Edna  Larson  to  wear  in  that  ‘All  Alone’ 
^  number  for  the  sextette.” 

Galbraith  stared  at  her  a  moment.  Then, 
“Put  on  your  street  things,”  he  said 
bruskly.  “I’ll  wait.” 


Rose  Enters  on  Her  Profession 


“■f  1  /HY,  this  was  what  I  wanted  to 
\/\/  say,”  said  Rose,  taking  up  the 
’  *  broken  conversation  as  he  pulled 
the  shop  door  to  behind  him.  She  didn’t 
go  out  on  to  the  sidewalk,  but  lingered  in 


the  recessed  doorway.  “I  thought  if  you’d 
let  me  fake  that  evening  frock  for  twenty 
dollars,  and  then  buy  the  little  Empire  one 
for  Edna  Larson — it’s  only  eighty — that 
the  two  would  average  just  about  what 
Mrs.  Goldsmith  was  paying  for  the  others.” 

“Why  not  fake  the  other  one,  too?”  he 
asked. 

“It  couldn’t  be  done,”  said  Rose  de¬ 
cisively.  “There’s  no  idea  in  it,  you  see, 
that  just  jumps  out  and  catches  you.  It 
gets  its  style  from  being  so — reserved  and  so 
just  exactly  right.  And  of  course  that’s 
true  of  the  girl  herself.  She’s  perfect,  just 
about.  But  it’s  a  perfection  that  it’s  aw¬ 
fully  easy  to  kill.  She  kills  it  herself  by  the 
way  she  does  her  hair.” 

Buzzing  around  in  the  back  of  John  Gal¬ 
braith’s  mind  was  an  unworded  protest 
against  the  way  Rose  had  just  killed  her 
own  beauty ,with  a  thick  white  veil,  so  nearly 
opaque,  that  all  it  let  him  see  of  her  face  was 
an  intermittent  gleam  of  her  eyes.  Keenly 
aware — a  good  deal  more  keenly  aware  than 
he  was  willing  to  admit — of  the  sort  of 
splendor  which,  but  for  the  veil,  he’d  be 
looking  at  now,  he  was  not  quite  in  the  mood 
to  wax  enthusiastic  over  a  beauty  so  fragile 
as  that  of  the  girl  they  had  b^n  talking 
about.  There  was  a  momentary  silence, 
broken  again,  by  Rose. 

“Of  course  you’ll  want  to  take  a  look  at 
her  for  yourself,  before  you  decide,”  she 
concluded;  “but  I’m  pretty  sure  you’ll  see 
it.”  She  put  a  cadence  of  finality  into  her 
voice.  The  business  between  them  was 
over,  it  said,  and  all  she  was  waiting  for 
was  a  word  of  dismissal,  to  nod  him  a  fare¬ 
well  and  go  swinging  away  down  the  ave¬ 
nue.  Still  he  didn’t  speak,  and  she  moved 
a  little  restlessly.  At  last: 

“Do  you  mind  crossing  the  street?”  he 
asked  abruptly.  “Then  we  can  talk  as  we 
walk  along.”  She  must  have  hesitated,  be¬ 
cause  he  added,  “It’s  too  cold  to  stand 
here.” 

“Of  course,”  she  said  then.  All  that  had 
made  her  hesitate  was  her  surprise  over  his 
having  made  a  request  instead  of  giving  an 
order. 

It  was  an  axiom  in  Galbraith’s  experience, 
that  any  personal  feeling — any  sort  of 
human  relation  with  one  of  the  units  in  the 
mosaic  he  was  building,  was  to  be  avoided 
like  the  plague.  His  professional  and  per¬ 
sonal  contempt  for  a  colleague  capable  of  a 
love  affair  with  a  woman  in  a  company  he 
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was  directing,  would  be  inexpressible — un¬ 
fathomable.  Of  course  when  a  man’s  job 
was  finished — why,  after  that,  his  affairs 
were  his  own  affair.  Rose  was  a  working 
member  of  his  production,  and  it  was  there¬ 
fore  flagrantly  impossible  that  his  relation 
with  her  should  be  other  than  purely  pro¬ 
fessional. 

.\nd  yet  there  had  been  something  in¬ 
tangibly  personal,  from  the  very  first,  about 
every  one  of  their  broken  momentary  con¬ 
versations — almost  about  every  meeting 
of  their  eyes.  It  had  disturbed  him  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  seen  her  smile.  And  then 
the  way  she  worked  for  him  in  rehearsal! 
He’d  seen  girls  work  hard  before — des¬ 
perately,  frantically  hard,  under  the  fear 
that  they  weren’t  good  enough  to  hold  their 
jobs.  That  wasn’t  the  spirit  in  which  this 
girl  worked.  She  seem^  possessed  by  a 
blazing  determination  that  the  results  he 
wanted  should  be  obtained. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  it  was  that 
she  carried  that  eagerness  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  her  own  job.  And  she  put  it  to  good 
effect  too.  She  had  taken  that  Larson  girl 
and,  by  the  plain  force  of  personal  domi¬ 
nance,  made  her  talk  right.  Well,  why? 
That  was  the  question.  Who  was  she,  any¬ 
way?  Where  had  she  come  from?  Who 
was  “the  only  person  who  really  mattered” 
to  her — the  person  who  wasn’t  a  pussy-cat? 

Up  to  the  hour  when  he  had  turned  into 
Lessing’s  store  this  afternoon,  for  a  look  at 
the  dresses  Mrs.  Goldsmith  had  been  pick¬ 
ing  out  for  the  sextette,  a  feeling  of  baffled 
curiosity  and  of  irritation  over  the  etiquette 
which  forbade  his  satisfying  it  would  have 
summed  up,  adequately  enough,  all  the 
emotions  he  was  conscious  of  toward  the 
girl.  His  professional  admiration  for  her 
was  another  thing,  of  course — a  perfectly 
legitimate  thing.  But  with  her  appearance 
from  behind  the  screen,  in  that  French 
evening  gown — a  gown  she  wore  with  the 
indescribable  air  of  belonging  in  it,  with  all 
her  vibrant,  irregular,  fascinating  beauty 
fully  revealed,  his  mood  of  impatient  acqui¬ 
escence  had  fallen  away.  The  basis  of  his 
feeling  toward  her  shifted  in  a  manner  that 
Jimmy  Randolph  wouldn’t  have  had  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  difficulty  in  e.xplaining,  although 
Galbraith  didn’t  understand  it  himself. 

The  thing  he  was  conscious  of  was,  when 
she  made  that  offer  to  copy  this  gown  her¬ 
self  for  twenty  dollars  and  so  leave  him  lee¬ 
way  for  the  purchase  of  the  Empire  frock 


for  Edna — offering  to  go  to  that  trouble 
not  for  herself  or  her  friend,  but  to  further 
the  accomplishment  of  what  he  wanted — 
what  he  was  conscious  of  then,  was  an  over¬ 
powering  desire  to  make  a  confidante  of 
her;  to  talk  matters  out  with  her,  show  her 
some  of  the  major  strategy  of  the  game  that 
he  had  to  consider,  and  find  out  how  the 
thing  would  look  to  her. 

It  was  all  against  the  rules,  of  course. 
But  to  this  case — the  one  in  a  thousand 
certainly,  in  ten  thousand  maybe — the 
rules  manifestly  did  not  apply. 

If  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  opaque  white 
veil,  the  glow  of  light  and  eagerness  in  her 
face  would  probably  have  conquered  his  re¬ 
sistance  finally  and  for  good,  while  they 
stood  there  in  the  entry  to  the  store.  As  it 
was,  he  was  still  hanging  on  a  dead  center 
as  they  walked  down  the  east  side  of  the 
avenue  together. 

“Do  you  think  you’ll  be  able  to  convince 
Mrs.  Goldsmith,”  she  asked,  “that  her 
gowns  don’t  look  well  on  the  stage?” 

“Probably  not,”  he  said  in  quick  relief. 
Rose  had  decided  the  issue  for  herself; 
brought  up  the  very  topic  he’d  wanted  to 
bring  up;  got  him  off  his  dead  center  at  last. 

“Certainly  not,”  he  went  on,  “if  you’re 
right  about  her,  and  I  fancy  you  are,  that 
her  taste  isn’t  negative,  but  bad,  and  that 
it’s  the  very  hideousness  of  the  things  she 
likes.  No,  she  won’t  be  convinced,  and  if  I 
know  Goldsmith,  he’ll  say  his  wife’s  taste 
is  good  enough  for  him.  So  if  we  want  a 
change,  we’ve  a  fight  on  our  hands.” 

The  way  he  had  unconsciously  phrased 
that  sentence  startled  him  a  little. 

“The  question  is,”  he  went  on,  “whether 
they’re  worth  making  a  fight  about.  Are 
they  as  bad  as  I  think  they  are?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Rose.  “They’re  dowdy 
and  fourth-class,  and  ridiculous.  Of  course 
I  don’t  know  how  many  p)eople  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  would  know  that.” 

“.\nd  I  don’t  care,”  said  John  Gal¬ 
braith,  with  a  flash  of  intensity  that  made 
her  look  around  at  him.  “That’s  not  a  con¬ 
sideration  I’ll  give  any  weight  to.  When  I 
put  a  production  under  my  name,  it  means 
it’s  the  best  production  I  can  make  with  the 
means  I’ve  got.  When  I  have  to  take  a 
cynical  view  and  tiy*  to  get  by  with  bad 
w’ork  because  most  of  the  people  out  in 
front  won’t  know  the  difference.  I’ll  retire. 
I’m  only  fifty,  and  I’ve  got  ten  or  fifteen 
good  years  in  me  yet;  but  before  I’ll  do  that. 


I'P  TO  CONFRONT  A 
VISION  THAT  MADE 


“Of  course  a  director’s  got  only  one 
weajwn  to  use  against  the  owners  of  a 
show,  when  it  comes  down  to  an  issue,  and 
that’s  a  threat  to  resign  unless  they  let  him 
have  his  way.  I’ve  used  that  twice  in  this 
production  already,  and  I  can  see  one  or 
two  places  coming  where  I  may  have  to  use 
it  again.  So,  if  there’s  any  way  of  throwing 


lil  go  out  to  my  little  farm  on  Long  Island 
and  raise  garden  truck.” 

There  was  another  momentary'  silence, 
for  the  girl  made  no  comment  at  all  on  this 
statement  of  his  credo.  But  he  felt  sure, 
somehow,  that  she  understood  it,  and  there 
was  nothing  deprecatory  about  the  tone  in 
which,  presently,  he  went  on  speaking. 
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out  those  costumes  without  giving  them 
their  choice  between  getting  new  ones  and 
getting  a  new  director,  I’d  like  to  find  it. 
Would  it  be  possible,  do  you  think,  to  get 
better  ones  that  would  also  be  cheaper? 
That  argument  would  bring  Goldsmith 
around  in  a  hurry.  It’s  ridiculous,  of  course, 
but  that’s  the  trouble  with  making  a  pro¬ 
duction  for  amateurs.  You  spend  more 
time  fighting  them  than  you  do  producing 
the  show.” 

“I  don’t  believe,”  said  Rose,  “that  you 
could  get  better  ready-made  costumes  a  lot 
cheaper;  at  least,  not  enough  to  go  around, 
and  in  a  hurry.  Of  course,  every  now  and 
then,  you  can  pick  up  a  tremendous  bar¬ 
gain — some  imported  model  that’s  a  little 
extreme,  or  made  in  trying  colors.  But  the 
two  or  three  we  might  be  able  to  find, 
wouldn’t  help  us  much.” 

“And  I  suppose,”  he  said  dubiously, 
“it’s  out  of  the  question  getting  them  any 
other  way  than  ready-made;  that  is,  and 
cheaper  too.” 

The  only  sign  of  excitement  there  was  in 
the  girl’s  voice  when  she  answered,  was  a 
sort  of  exaggerated  matter-of-factness.  “I 
could  design  the  costumes  and  pick  out  the 
materials,”  she  said,  “but  we’d  have  to  get 
a  good  sewing-woman — perhaps  more  than 
one,  to  get  them  done.” 

He  wasn’t  greatly  surprised.  Perhaps 
the  notion  that  she  might  suggest  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  was  responsible  for  the 
tentative,  dubious  way  in  which  he  had  said 
he  supposed  it  couldn’t  be  done. 

But  Rose,  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice 
and  the  extraordinary  proposition  it  was 
uttering,  was  astonished  clear  through. 
She  hadn’t  had  the  remotest  idea  of  saying 
such  a  thing  a  moment  or  two  before.  But, 
having  heard  her  own  voice  say  the  words, 
she  resolved,  in  spite  of  her  fright — because 
she  was  frighten^ — to  back  them  up. 

“You’ve  had — experience  in  designing 
gowns,  have  you?”  Galbraith  asked. 

“Only  for  myself,”  she  admitted.  “But 
I  know  I  can  dfo  that  part  of  it.  I’m  not 
good  at  sewing,  though” — she  reverted  to 
the  other  part  of  the  plan.  “I’d  have  to 
have  somebody  awfully  good,  who’d  do  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  told  her.” 

“Oh,  that  can  be  managed,”  he  said  a 
little  absently,  and  with  what  struck  Rose 
as  a  mere  man’s  ignorance  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation.  Expert  sewing-women 
didn’t  grow  on  every  bush.  But  at  the  end 


of  a  silence  which  lasted  while  they  walked  a 
whole  block,  he  convinced  her  that  she  had 
Iseen  mistaken. 

“I  was  just  figuring  out  the  way  to  work 
it,”  he  said  then,  explaining  his  silence.  “I 
shall  tell  Goldsmith  and  Block  (Block  was 
the  junior  partner  in  the  enterprise)  that 
I’ve  got  hold  of  a  costumer  who  agrees  to 
deliver  twelve  costumes  satisfactory  to 
me,  at  an  average  of,  say,  twenty  per  cent, 
less  than  the  ones  Mrs.  Goldsmith  picked 
out.  If  they  aren’t  satisfactory,  it’s  the  cos¬ 
tumer’s  loss  and  we  can  buy  those  that  Mrs. 
Goldsmith  picked  out,  or  others  that  will  do 
as  well,  at  Lessing’s.  I  think  that  saving 
will  be  decisive  with  them.” 

“But  do  you  know  a  costumer?”  Rose 
asked. 

“You’re  the  costumer,”  said  Galbraith. 
“You  design  the  costumes,  buy  the  fabrics, 
superintend  the  making  of  them.  As  for 
the  woman  you  speak  of,  we’ll  get  the  ward¬ 
robe  mistress  at  the  Globe.  I  happen  to 
know  she’s  competent,  and  she’s  at  a  loose 
end  just  now,  because  her  show  is  closing 
when  ours  opens.  You’ll  buy  the  fabrics 
and  you’ll  pay  her.  And  what  profit  you 
can  make  out  of  the  deal,  you’re  entitled  to. 
I’ll  finance  you  myself.  If  they  won’t  take 
what  we  show  them,  why,  you’ll  be  out  your 
time  and  trouble,  and  I’ll  be  out  the  price 
of  materials  and  the  woman’s  labor.” 

“I  don’t  think  it  would  be  fair,”  she  said, 
and  she  found  difficulty  in  speaking  at  all 
because  of  a  sudden  disposition  of  her  teeth 
to  chatter — “I  don’t  tlunk  it  would  be  fair 
for  me  to  take  all  the  profit  and  you  take 
all  the  risk.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  take  any  profit,  that’s 
clear  enough,”  he  said;  and  she  noticed 
now  a  tinge  of  amusement  in  his  voice. 
“You  see,  I’m  retained — body  and  soul,  to 
put  this  production  over.  I  can’t  make 
money  out  of  those  fellows  on  the  side. 
But  you’re  not  retained.  You’re  employed 
as  a  member  of  the  chorus.  And,  so  far, 
you’re  not  even  paid  for  the  work  you’re 
doing.  So  long  as  you  work  to  my  satis¬ 
faction  there  on  the  stage,  nothing  more  can 
be  asked  of  you.  As  for  the  risk,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  serious.  I  don’t  think  you’ll  fall 
down  on  the  job,  and  I  don’t  believe  Gold¬ 
smith  and  Block  will  throw  away  a  chance 
to  save  some  money.” 

-And  then  he  pressed  her  for  an  immediate 
decision.  The  job  would  be  a  good  deal  of  a 
scramble  at  best,  as  the  time  was  short.  If 
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she  agreed  to  it,  he’d  get  in  touch  with  the 
wardrobe  mistress  at  the  Globe  to-night. 
As  for  the  money,  he  had  a  hundred  dollars* 
or  so  i.  his  pocket  which  she  could  take  to 
start  out  with.  She  needn’t  regard  it  as  in 
any  sense  a  jjersonal  loan  to  her.  They 
were  simply  cooperating  for  the  good  of 
the  enterprise. 

Of  course  the  only  lie  involved  in  all  this 
was  the  warp  of  the  whole  fabric:  that  he 
was  doing  it  impersonally,  for  the  success 
of  the  show.  And  that  might  well  have 
been  true.  Only  in  this  case,  it  definitely 
wasn’t.  He  was  doing  it  because  it  would 
establish  a  personal  connection,  the  want 
of  which  was  becoming  so  tormenting  a 
thing  to  his  soul,  between  himself  and  this 
girl,  whom  he  had  to  order  about  on  the 
stage  and  call  by  her  last  name,  or  rather 
by  a  last  name  that  wasn’t  hers.  She  was  an 
imagination  -  stirring,  question  -  compelling, 
warm  human  creature,  who,  up  to  now,  had 
been  as  completely  shut  away  from  him  as 
if  she  had  been  a  wax  figure  in  a  show 
window. 

They  had  reached  the  Randolph  Street 
end  of  the  avenue,  and  a  peliceman,  like 
Moses  cleaving  the  Red  Sea,  had  opened  a 
way  through  the  tide  of  motors  for  a  throng 
of  pjedestrians. 

“Come  across  here,”  said  Galbraith, 
taking  her  by  the  arm  and  stemming  this 
current  with  her.  “We’ve  got  to  have  a 
minute  of  shelter  to  finish  this  up  in,”  and 
he  led  her  into  the  north  lobby  of  the  public 
library.  The  stale,  baked  air  of  the  place 
almost  made  them  gasp.  But  anyway,  it 
was  quiet  and  altogether  deserted.  They 
could  hear  themselves  think  in  there,  he 
said,  and  led  the  way  to  a  marble  bench 
alongside  the  staircase. 

Rose  unpinned  her  veil  and,  to  his  sur¬ 
prise,  because  of  course  she  was  going  in  a 
minute,  put  it  into  her  ulster  pxKket.  But, 
curiously  enough,  the  sight  of  her  face  only 
intensified  an  impression  that  had  been 
strong  upx)n  him  during  the  last  part  of 
their  walk — the  impression  that  she  was  a 
long  way  off.  It  wasn’t  the  familiar  con¬ 
templative  brown  study,  either.  There  was 
an  active,  eager  excitement  about  it  that 
made  it  more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever 
seen  it  before.  But  it  was  as  if  she  were 
looking  at  something  he  couldn’t  see — lis¬ 
tening  to  words  he  couldn’t  hear. 

“Well,”  he  said  a  little  impatiently,  “are 
you  going  to  do  it?” 


And  at  that  the  glow  of  her  was  turned 
fairly  up)on  him.  “Yes,”  she  said,  “I’m 
going  to  do  it.  I  supp>ose  I  mustn’t  thank 
you,”  she  went  on,  “because  you  say  it 
isn’t  anything  you’re  doing  for  me.  But  it  is 
— a  great  thing  for  me — greater — than  I 
could  tell  you.  And  I  won’t  fail.  You 
needn’t  be  afraid.” 

Inexplicably  to  him  (the  problem  would¬ 
n’t  have  troubled  Jimmy  Randolph)  the 
very  completeness  with  which  she  made 
this  acknowledgment,  the  very  warmth  of 
the  hand-clasp  with  which  she  bound  the 
bargain,  vaguely  disappointed  him — left 
him  feeling  a  little  flat  and  empty  over  his 
victory. 

He  counted  out  a  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars,  which  he  handed  over  to  her.  She 
folded  it  and  put  it  away  in  her  wrist-bag. 
The  glow  of  her  hadn’t  faded,  but  once  more 
it  was  turned  on  something — or  some  one — 
else.  It  wasn’t  until  he  rose  a  little  abruptly 
from  the  marble  bench  that  she  roused  her¬ 
self  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  arose  too,  and 
once  more  faced  him. 

“You’re  right  about  our  having  to 
hurry,”  she  said.  “Don’t  you  supp>ose  that 
some  of  the  department  stores  on  the  west 
side  of  State  Street  would  still  be  op>en — 
on  account  of  Christmas,  you  know?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  “Very  likely. 
But  look  here!” — he  pulled  out  his  watch. 
“It’s  after  seven  already.  And  rehearsal’s 
at  eight-thirty.  You’ve  got  to  get  some 
dinner,  you  know.” 

“Dinner  doesn’t  take  long  at  the  place 
where  I  go,”  she  reminded  him.  “But  if  I 
can  get  one  or  two  things  now — I  don’t 
mean  the  materials — why,  I  can  get  a  start 
to-night  after  the  rehearsal’s  over.” 

“I  don’t  like  it,”  he  said  glumly.  “Oh,  I 
know  it’s  a  rush  job  and  you’ll  have  to 
work  at  it  at  all  sorts  of  hours.  If  only  you 
...  If  I  could  just  ease  up  a  bit  on  your 
rehearsals.  Only,  you  see,  the  sextette 
would  be  lost  W’ithout  you.  Look  here! 
There’s  nothing  life  or  death  about  this, 
you  know*.  You  don’t  want  to  forget  that 
you’ve  got  a  limit,  and  crowd  the  late  at 
night  and  early  in  the  morning  business  too 
hard.  Think  where  we’d  be  if  you  turned 
up  missing  on  the  op>ening  night!” 

“I  sha’n’t  do  that,”  she  said  absently, 
almost,  and  not  in  his  direction.  Then, 
with  another  little  shake,  bringing  herself 
back  to  him  with  a  visible  effort:  “If  you 
only  knew  what  a  wonderful  thing  it’s  going 
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to  be,  to  have  something  for  late  at  night 
and  early  in  the  morning.  ...” 

Before  he  could  find  the  first  of  the  words 
he  wanted,  she  had  given  him  that  curt 
farewell  nod  which  from  the  first  had  stirred 
and  warmed  him,  and  turned  away  toward 
the  door. 

And  she  had  never  seen  what  was  fairly 
shining  in  his  face;  any  more  than  she  had 
heard  the  thing  that  lang  so  eagerly  in  his 
voice,  through  the  naive  disguise  of  an  im¬ 
personal,  director-like  concern  that  she 
shouldn’t  impair  her  health  so  far  as  to  spoil 
her  for  the  sextette! 


The  First  Step  Toward  Home 


SHE  couldn’t,  of  course,  have  missed 
a  thing  as  plain  as  that  but  for  a 
complete  preoccupation  of  thought 
and  feeling  that  would  have  left  her  ob¬ 
livious  to  almost  anything  that  could  hap)- 
pen  to  her.  Galbraith  himself  had  detected 
this  preoccupation,  but  he  would  have  been 
staggered  had  he  known  its  intensity.  He 
had  likened  it,  in  his  own  thoughts,  to  an 
effect  that  might  have  been  caused  by  the 
presence  with  her  of  another  person  whom 
he  could  neither  see  nor  hear.  And 
that,  had  he  believed  it  seriously,  would 
have  been  an  almost  uncannily  correct 
guess. 

The  flaming  vortex  of  thoughts,  hopes, 
desires  which  enveloped  her,  was  so  intense 
as  almost  to  evoke  a  sense  of  the  physical 
presence  of  the  subject  of  them — of  that 
big,  powerful-minded,  clean-souled  hus¬ 
band  of  hers,  who  loved  her  so  rapturously, 
and  who  had  driven  her  away  from  him  b^ 
cause  that  rapture  was  the  only  thing  he 
would  share  with  her. 

She  had  been  living,  since  that  day  of  his 
departure  for  New  York,  W’hen  she  had  felt 
the  last  of  his  strong  embraces,  a  life  that 
fell  into  two  hemispheres  as  distinct  from 
each  other  as  night  from  day.  One-half  of 
it  had  been  lighted  and  made  tolerable  by 
the  exactions  of  her  new  job. 

But  when  evening  rehearsal  was  over  and 
she  came  back  to  her  room  and  had  to  un¬ 
dress  and  put  out  her  light  and  relax  her 
mind  for  sleep,  letting  the  terrors  that  came 
to  tear  at  her  do  their  unopposed  worst, 
then  the  girl  who  sang  and  danced  and  was 
SO  nearly  happy  snatching  John  Galbraith’s 


intentions  half  formed,  and  executing  them 
in  the  thrill  of  satisfaction  over  work  well 
done,  became  an  utterly  unreal,  incredible 
person — the  mere  figment  of  a  dream  that 
couldn’t — couldn’t  possibly — recur  again 
even  as  a  dream. 

The  only  self  in  her  that  had  any  actual 
existence  was  Rodney  Aldrich’s  wife  and 
the  mother  of  his  children,  lying  here  in  a 
mean  bed,  or  looking  with  feverish  eyes  out 
of  a  window  in  a  north  Clark  Street  room¬ 
ing-house,  in  a  torment  of  thwarted  desire 
for  him  that  was  by  no  means  wholly  mental 
or  psychical. 

And  what  was  he  doing  now  in  her  ab¬ 
sence?  Was  he  in  torment,  too;  shaken  by 
gusts  of  uncontrollable  longing  for  her; 
fighting  off  nightmare  imaginings  of  disas¬ 
ters  that  might  be  befalling  her?  Or  was 
he  happy,  drinking  down  in  great,  thirsty 
drafts  the  nectar  of  liberty  which  her  in¬ 
cursion  into  his  life  had  deprived  him  of? 
She  didn’t  know  which  of  these  alternatives 
was  the  more  intolerable  to  her. 

And  the  twins!  Were  they  the  fine  lusty 
little  cherubs  she  had  parted  from  that 
day,  smiling  up  with  growing  recognition 
into  other  faces — Mrs.  Ruston’s  and  the 
maid  Doris’s?  Or  might  there  have  been, 
since  the  last  information  relayed  by  Portia, 
a  sudden  illness?  Might  it  be  that  there 
was  going  on  now,  in  that  house  not  a 
thousand  yards  away,  another  life-and- 
death  struggle  like  the  one  which  had  made 
an  end  of  all  her  hop)es  for  the  efficacy  of 
her  miracle? 

The  only  treatment  for  hobgoblins  like 
that  was  plain  endurance. 

So  far,  the  queerly  incredible  quality  of 
the  lighted  half  of  her  life — the  half  that 
John  Galbraith’s  will  galvanized  into  mo¬ 
tion,  prevented  any  afterglow  from  illumi¬ 
nating  and  making  tolerable  the  dark  half. 
No  achievement  of  her  days — not  even 
teaching  the  sextette  to  talk,  had  the  px)wer 
to  give  her,  in  her  nights,  a  sense  of  progress, 
or  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  that  sheer 
dumb  endurance  which  was  the  only  wea¬ 
pon  she  had. 

But  when  she  heard  herself  telling 
John  Galbraith  that  she  could  design 
those  costumes  for  him,  and  in  a  flame  of 
suddenly  kindled  excitement  resolved  to 
make  that  unexp>ected  promise  good,  a  light 
of  realization  began  to  break  up>on  her. 
The  wonderful — almost  incredible — truth 
kept  coming  up  brighter  and  clearer  as  she 
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walked  silently  along  beside  him  down  the 
avenue. 

The  real  beginning  of  the  pilgrimage  that 
was  to  carry  her  back  into  her  husband’s 
life,  wasn’t  a  thing  that  had  to  be  waited 
for.  It  could  begin  now!  No,  the  truth  was 
better  than  that;  it  had  begun  already!  Be¬ 
cause  if  John  Galbraith  had  come  to  her 
house  a  month  ago,  when  she  was  casting 
about  so  desperately  for  a  way  of  earning  a 
living,  and  had  offered  her  the  chance  just 
as  he  had  offered  it  to-night,  she’d  have  de¬ 
clined  it.  She  wouldn’t  have  known  what 
he  wanted.  She’d  rightly  have  said  that 
the  thing  was  utterly  beyond  her  powers. 
To-night  she  knew  what  he  wanted  and  she 
was  utterly  confident  of  her  ability  to  give 
it  to  him. 

And  the  one  word  that  blaze  of  confidence 
spelled  for  her  in  letters  of  flame,  was  her 
husband’s  name.  This  chance  that  had 
been  offered  her  was  a  ladder  that  would 
enable  her  to  climb  part  of  the  way  back  to 
him.  Her  accomplishment  of  this  first 
breathlessly  exciting  task  would  be  a  thing, 
when  it  was  achieved,  that  she  could  recount 
to  him — well,  as  man  to  man.  Her  success, 
if  she  succeeded — the  alternative  was  some¬ 
thing  she  wouldn’t  contemplate — would 
comp)el  the  same  sort  of  resf>ect  from  him 
that  he  accorded  to  a  diagnosis  of  Jimmy 
Randolph’s,  or  an  article  of  Barry'  Lake’s, 
or  a  brief  of  his  own. 

Since  she  had  left  his  house  and  begun 
this  new  life  of  hers,  she  had,  as  best  she 
could,  been  fighting  him  out  of  her  thoughts 
altogether.  She  had  shrunk  from  anything 
that  carried  association  of  him  with  it. 
That  all  thoughts  and  memories  of  him 
must  necessarily  be  painful,  she  had  taken 
for  granted. 

But  with  this  sudden  lighting  up  of  hope, 
which  took  place  within  her  when  she  made 
John  Galbraith  that  astonishing  offer  and  he 
accepted  it,  she  flung  the  closed  door  wdde 
and  called  her  husband  back  into  her 
thoughts — greeted  the  image  of  him  pas¬ 
sionately,  in  an  almost  palpable  embrace. 
This  hard  thing  that  she  was  going  to  do — 
this  thing  that  meant  sleepless  nights,  and 
feverishly  active  days — was  an  expression 
simply  of  her  love  for  him — a  sacrificial 
offering  to  be  laid  before  the  shrine  of  him 
in  her  heart.  And  she  understood  some¬ 
how,  even  then,  that  everything  she  might 
undertake  in  the  future,  no  matter  how 
wildly  high  her  career  might  carry  her  in 


the  eyes  of  the  world,  granting  all  the  mad 
successes  one  dreams  about — every  one  of 
them  would  still  be  a  sacrifice  to  be  laid 
upon  that  same  altar. 

Well,  it  was  no  wonder  then  that  to  John 
Galbraith  she  had  seemed  preoccupied  and 
far  away,  nor  that  amid  the  surging 
thoughts  and  memories  of  her  lover,  com¬ 
ing  in  like  a  returning  tide,  she  should  have 
been  deaf  to  a  meaning  in  the  director’s 
tones  that  any  one  of  the  stupid  little  flut- 
terers  in  the  chorus  would  instantly  have 
understood. 

Yet,  the  fact  that  Rose’s  heart  was  racing 
and  her  nerves  were  tingling  a  newly  wel¬ 
comed  sense  of  her  lover’s  spiritual  presence, 
did  not  prevent  her  flying  along  west  on 
Randolph  Street  and  south  again  on  the 
west  side  of  State,  with  a  very  clearly  visual¬ 
ized  purpose. 

As  she  came  abreast  of  the  first  of  the  big 
department  stores  which  line  the  west  of 
this  thoroughfare,  she  saw  that  her  surmise 
had  been  correct.  It  was  open.  Throngs 
of  weary  shopjiers  were  crowding  out,  and 
a  very  respectable  stream  of  them  were 
forcing  their  way  in. 

Rose  joined  them;  and  half  an  hour 
later,  from  the  same  doorway',  hailed  a 
passing  cab  and  deposited  within  it,  with 
the  door-porter’s  help,  one  dressmaking 
form,  a  huge  bundle  of  paper  cambric — 
in  black,  white,  and  washed-out  blue,  and 
her  ow’n  weary  but  still  excited  and  exult¬ 
ant  self. 

It  was  after  eight  o’clock  when  she 
reached  her  room.  Rehearsal  was  at  eight- 
thirty  and  she  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
noon.  But  she  stole  the  time,  nevertheless, 
to  tear  the  wrappings  off  her  “form”  and 
gaze  on  its  respectable  nakadness  for  two  or 
three  minutes  with  a  contemplative  eye. 

Then,  reluctantly — it  was  the  first  time 
she  had  left  that  room  with  reluctance — she 
turned  out  the  light  and  hurried  off  to  the 
little  lunch-room  that  lay  in  the  way  to  the 
dance  hall. 

She  never  again  knew  anything  quite 
like  the  ensuing  seventy  hours.  Every 
stimulus  was,  of  course,  abnormally  height¬ 
ened.  There  was  the  novelty,  the  thrilling 
sense  of  adventure  which  missed  being  fear 
only  through  an  inexplicable  confidence  of 
success.  And  then,  anyway,  her  imagination 
was  a  virgin  field  that  had  never  been  crop¬ 
ped,  and  the  luxurious  fertility  of  it  was 
amazing. 
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It  was  during  that  first  rehearsal,  which 
she  so  narrowly  missed  being  late  for,  that 
she  got  the  general  schemes  for  both  sets 
of  costumes.  That  there  must  be  a  general 
scheme  she  had  decided  at  once.  The  sex¬ 
tette  was  a  unit;  none  of  the  members  of  it 
ever  appeared  without  the  others,  and  it 
would  be  immensely  more  effective,  she 
perceived,  if  this  fact  were  expressed  some¬ 
how  in  the  costumes.  Not  by  means  of  a 
stupid  uniformity,  of  course.  The  effect  she 
wanted  was  more  subtle  than  that.  If  each 
one  of  the  six  costumes  in  which  these  girls 
first  appeared  could  be  made  somehow 
to  express  the  same  thing  in  a  different  way 
— not  only  in  different,  though  harmonious, 
colors,  but  in  different,  though  related, 
forms,  the  effect  produced  by  the  six  of 
them  together  woidd  be  immensely  greater 
than  the  sum  of  their  individual  effects. 

This,  of  course,  wasn’t  what  Rose  said  to 
herself.  She  just  wanted  a  scheme,  and 
writh  ridiculous  ease  she  got  it.  She  didn’t 
even  get  it.  There  it  was  staring  at  her. 
And  the  other  scheme  for  the  evening 
frocks  was  knocking  at  the  door,  too,  eager 
to  get  in  the  moment  she  could  give  it  a 
chance.  She  began  studying  the  girls  for 
their  individual  peculiarities  of  style.  Each 
one  of  the  costumes  she  made  was  going  to 
be  for  a  particular  girl. 

At  last  when  a  shout  from  Galbraith 
aroused  her  to  the  fact  that  she  had  missed 
an  entrance  cue  altogether,  in  her  entranced 
absorption  in  these  visions  of  hers,  and  had 
caused  that  un])ardonable  thing,  a  stage 
wait,  she  resolutely  clamped  dowm  the  lid 
upon  her  imagination  and,  until  they  were 
dismissed,  devoted  herself  to  the  rehearsal. 

But  the  pressure  kept  mounting  higher 
and  higher,  and  she  found  herself  furiously 
impatient  to  get  away,  back  to  her  own  pri¬ 
vate  wonderland,  the  squalid  little  room 
down  the  street,  that  had  three  bolts  of 
cambric  in  it  and  a  dressmaker’s  manikin 
— the  raw  materials  for  her  magic! 

Rose  couldn’t  draw  a  bit.  Her  mother’s 
fine  contempt  for  ladylike  accomplishments 
had  even  intervened  in  the  high-school  days, 
to  prevent  her  taking  a  free-hand  course 
required  in  the  curriculum,  during  which 
you  spent  weeks  making  a  charcoal  study 
of  a  bust  of  Demosthenes. 

But  this  lack  never  even  occurred  to 
Rose  as  a  handicap.  She  hadn’t  the  faint¬ 
est  impulse  to  make  a  beginning  by  put¬ 
ting  a  picture  dowm  on  paper  and  making 


a  dress  of  it  afterward.  She  went  straight 
on  at  her  materials,  or  the  equivalent  of 
her  materials,  as  a  sculptor  at  his  day. 
She  couldn’t  have  told  just  why  she  had 
bought  those  three  shades  of  paper  cam¬ 
bric.  But  what  she  had  felt,  of  course,  at 
the  very  first  outse^ ,  was  the  need  of  some¬ 
thing  to  indicate,  roughly,  the  darks  and 
lights  in  her  design.  And,  short  of  the 
wild  extravagance  of  slashing  into  the  fab¬ 
rics  themselves  and  making  her  mistakes  at 
their  expiense,  she  could  think  of  nothing 
better  than  the  scheme  she  chose. 

Rehearsal  was  dismissed  a  little  early 
that  night,  and  she  was  back  in  her  room 
by  eleven.  Arrived  there,  she  took  off  her 
outer  clothes,  sat  down  cross-legged  on  the 
floor,  and  went  to  work. 

When  at  last,  writh  a  little  sigh,  and  a 
tremulously  smiling  acknowledgment  of 
fatigue,  she  got  up  and  looked  at  her  watch, 
it  was  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  She’d 
had  one  of  those  experiences  of  which 
every  artist  can  remember  a  few  in  his 
life,  when  it  is  impossible  for  anything  to 
go  wrong;  when  the  vision  miraculously 
betters  itself  in  the  execution;  when  the 
only  difficulty  is  that  w'hich  the  hands  have 
in  the  purely  mechanical  op>eration  of  keep)- 
ing  up. 

And  all  through  those  five  hours,  fast  as 
her  mind  flew,  utterly  absorbed  as  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  be,  she  never  once  lost  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  almost  palpable  presence  of 
Rodney  Aldrich  there  in  the  room  writh  her. 
Once  she  laughed  outright  at  the  memory 
of  a  girl  who  had  tried  to  win  her  husband’s 
friendship  by  studying  law’.  Fancy  Rod¬ 
ney  trying  to  study  costumes!  But  he 
would  understand  what  it  meant  to  con¬ 
ceive  them  and  the  sort  of  work  it  took, 
once  they  were  conceived,  to  project  them 
as  something  objective  to  herself — some¬ 
thing  that  had  to  challenge  expert  opinion. 
He’d  understand  the  thrill,  too,  of  seeing 
them  come  up  for  judgment — the  triumph 
of  getting  them  accepted  and  paid  for. 

.\nd,  in  the  confidence  born  of  that  under¬ 
standing,  he’d  be  able  to  offer,  for  her  to 
understand,  the  fundamentals  of  his  own 
work.  Not  the  dry  husks  of  technical  con¬ 
siderations;  but  the  live  thing  itself — the 
thing  that  spelled  challenge  and  w’ork  and 
victory  for  him — that  thing,  since  at  last 
she’d  grown  to  deserve  it,  he’d  give  her. 
Freely,  fully — just  because  he  couldn’t 
help  giving  it. 


Tired  as  she  was,  she  could  hardly  bear  days  and  to-morrows,  winging  her  spirit 
to  stop  work.  The  half-finished  thing  on  for  a  breathless  flight  straight  to  the  end 
the  manikin  lured  her  on  from  one  moment  she  sought — to  the  time  when  the  long 
to  another.  It  was  really  insane  not  t  a  stop,  pilgrimage  before  her  should  be  accom- 
She  must  get  up  at  seven-thirty,  three  hours  plished. 

or  so  from  now,  in  order  to  get  to  the  shops  What  a  wonderful  thing  Rodney’s  cool, 
ahead  of  the  crowds  and  begin  the  selection  firm  friendship  would  be!  Worth  anything, 
of  her  fabrics.  At  last,  with  a  single  move-  anything  in  the  world  it  might  cost  to  win 
ment  of  resolution,  she  turned  out  the  gas  it.  But  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  She  drew  in  a 
and  undressed  in  the  dark,  amid  a  litter  of  long,  unsteady  breath  and  pressed  her  cool- 
pins  and  paper  cambric.  ‘  ing  hands  down  upon  her  face.  What  a 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  this  squalid,  thing  his  love  would  be,  when  it  should 
mean  little  room,  the  dark  had  balm  in  it,  come,  free  of  its  tasks  and  obligations,  no 
became  a  fragrant  miracle,  obliterating  the  longer  in  the  treadmill,  making  her  world 
harsh  actualities  of  her  immediate  yester-  go  round,  but  given  its  wings  again. 
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HEARSAL  AT  EIGHT-THIRTY. 


Tht  Pint  Night 

There  is  a  kaleidoscopic  character 
about  the  events  of  the  ten  days  or 
so  preceding  the  opening  performance 
of  most  musical  comedies  which  would 
make  a  sober  chronicle  of  them  seem  fantas¬ 
tically  incredible.  This  law  of  Nature  made 
no  e.xception  in  the  case  of  “The  Girl  Up¬ 
stairs.”  There  were  rehearsals  which  ran 
so  smoothly  and  swiftly  that  they’d  have 
done  for  |)erformances;  there  were  others  so 
alximinably  bad  that  the  bare  idea  of  pre¬ 


senting  the  mess  resulting  from  six  weeks’ 
toil,  before  the  people  who  had  paid  money 
to  see  it,  was  a  nightmare. 

Of  all  the  persons  directly,  or  even  re¬ 
motely,  affected  by  this  nerve-shattering 
confusion.  Rose  was  perhaps  the  least  per¬ 
turbed.  The  only  thing  that  really  mat¬ 
tered  to  her  was  the  successful  execution  of 
those  twelve  costumes.  The  phantasma¬ 
goria  at  North  End  Hall  was  a  regrettable, 
but  necessary,  interruption  of  her  more  im¬ 
portant  activities. 

She  wakened  automatically  at  half-past 
seven  and  was  down-town  by  half-past 
eight,  to  do  whatever  shopping  the  work  of 
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the  day  on  the  costumes  made  necessaiy'. 

At  nine-thirty — an  unheard-of  hour  in 
the  theater — the  watchman  at  the  Globe 
let  her  in  at  the  stage-door,  and  Rose  had 
half  an  hour,  before  the  arrival  of  the  ward¬ 
robe  mistress  and  her  assistant,  for  looking 
over  the  work  done  since  she  had  left  for 
rehearsal  the  day  before. 

She  liked  this  quiet,  cavernous  old  bam 
of  a  place  down  under  the  Globe  stage;  liked 
it  when  she  had  it  to  herself  before  the  two 
sewing-women  came,  and  later,  when,  with  a 
couple  of  sheets  spread  out  on  the  floor, 
she  cut  and  basted  according  to  her  cam¬ 
bric  patterns,  keeping  ahead  of  the  flying 
needles  of  the  other  two.  After  her  own 
little  room,  the  mere  spaciousness  of  it 
seemed  almost  noble. 

As  the  work  went  on,  her  confidence  in 
the  success  of  this  initiatory  venture  be¬ 
came  less  ecstatic  and  more  reasonable.  A 
few  of  the  costumes  were  finished  and,  seen 
on  live  models  (a  couple  of  girls  in  the  chor¬ 
us  of  the  Globe  had  volunteered  to  try  on), 
were,  if  Rose  knew  anything  at  all  about 
clothes,  without  doubt  or  qualification, 
good. 

In  keeping  with  the  good  luck  which  had 
attended  ever>i;hing  that  happened  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  first  venture  of  hers,  she 
was  able  to  tell  Galbraith.  Finally  both 
sets  of  costumes  were  done  and  ready  for 
inspection,  this  on  the  very  day  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  next  rehearsal  would  be 
held  at  ten  to-morrow  at  the  Globe. 

It  just  chanced  that,  up  to  the  morning 
of  Rose’s  little  triumph,  no  one  beyond 
Galbraith  and  Rose  suspected  the  identity 
with  Dane  of  the  chorus,  of  the  costumer 
who  was  to  submit,  on  approval,  gowns 
for  the  sextette.  The  fact,  of  course,  was 
bound  to  come  out  on  the  day  the  company 
moved  over  for  rehearsals  to  the  Globe, 
and  the  event  was  very  happily  dramatized 
for  Rose  by  her  ability  to  let  the  costumes 
appear  first  and  her  authorship  of  them  only 
after  their  success  was  beyond  dispute. 

She  persuaded  the  girls  to  wait  until  all 
six  were  dressed  in  the  afternoon  frocks  and 
until  she  herself  had  had  a  chance  to  give 
each  of  them  a  final  inspection  and  to  make 
a  few  last  touches  and  readjustments. 
Then  they  all  trooped  out  on  the  stage  and 
stood  in  a  row,  turned  about,  walked  here 
and  there,  in  obedience  to  Galbraith’s  in¬ 
structions  shouted  from  the  back  of  the 
theatre. 


It  was  dark  out  there  and  disconcertingly 
silent.  The  glow  of  two  cigars  indicated 
the  presence  of  Goldsmith  and  Block  in  the 
middle  of  a  little  knot  of  other  sp)ectators. 

The  only  response  Rose  got — the  only 
index  to  the  effect  her  labors  had  produced 
was  the  tone  of  Galbraith’s  voice.  It  rang 
on  her  ear  a  little  sharp>er,  louder,  and  with 
more  of  a  staccato  bruskness  than  the 
directions  he  was  givdng  called  for.  He  was 
excited,  therefore.  But  was  it  by  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  her  success  or  the  calamitous¬ 
ness  of  her  failure? 

“All  right,’’  he  shouted.  “Go  and  put 
on  the  others.” 

There  was  another  silence  after  they  had 
filed  out  on  the  stage  again,  clad  this  time 
in  the  evening  gowns — a  hollow,  heart- 
constricting  silence,  almost  literally  sicken¬ 
ing.  But  it  lasted  only  a  moment.  Then, 

“Will  you  come  down  here.  Miss  Dane?” 
called  Galbraith. 

There  was  a  slight,  momentary,  but  per¬ 
fectly  palpable  shock  accompanying  these 
words — a  shock  felt  by  everybody  within 
the  sound  of  his  voice.  Because  the  direct¬ 
or  had  not  said,  “Dane,  come  down  here;”  he 
had  said:  “Will  you  come  down  here.  Miss 
Dane?”  And  the  thing  amounted,  so  rigid 
is  the  etiquette  of  musical  comedy,  to  an 
accolade.  The  people  on  the  stage  and  in 
the  wings  didn’t  know  what  she  had  done, 
nor  in  what  character  she  was  about  to  ap¬ 
pear,  but  they  did  know  she  was,  from  now 
on,  something  besides  a  chorus-girl. 

Rose  obediently  crossed  the  runway  and 
walked  up  the  aisle  to  where  Galbraith 
stood,  with  Goldsmith  and  Block,  waiting 
for  her.  She  was  still  feeling  a  little  numb 
and  empty. 

Galbraith,  as  she  came,  held  out  a  hand 
to  her.  “I  congratulate  you.  Miss  Dane,” 
he  said.  “They’re  admirable.  With  all 
the  money  in  the  world,  I  wouldn’t  ask  for 
anything  handsomer.” 

The  rest  of  it  didn’t  matter  to  Rose — 
the  more  guarded  but  nevertheless  cordial 
approval  of  the  two  owners,  who  had  yet  to 
make  sure  on  the  figures;  and  the  details  of 
settlement,  which  leR  her  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars’  profit,  even  after  she  had  de¬ 
ducted  the  hundred  she  owed  Rodney.  The 
point — the  point — settled  by  Galbraith’s 
praise — was  that  she  had  succeeded. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  bargain 
on  both  sides.  But  Goldsmith  and  Block 
came  back  next  day  and  drove  another 
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bargain,  principally  to  their  own  advantage, 

“You’ve  certainly  got  a  good  eye  for  cos¬ 
tumes,  Miss  Dane,”  Goldsmith  said,  “and 
here’s  a  proposition  we’d  like  to  make.  A 
lot  of  these  other  things  we’ve  got  for  the 
regular  chorus  don’t  look  as  go^  as  they 
might.  You’ll  be  able  to  see  changes  to 
make  in  them  that’ll  improve  them  maybe 
fifty  per  cent.  Well,  you  take  it  on,  and 
we’ll  begin  paying  you  your  regular  salary 
now;  you  understand,  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week,  beginning  to-day.” 

Rose  accept^  this  proposition  with  a 
warm  flush  of  gratitude.  But,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  her  little  salary  began,  she  found  her¬ 
self  retained,  body  and  soul,  exactly  as  Gal¬ 
braith  himself  was.  They’d  bought  all  her 
ideas,  all  her  energj',  all  her  time,  except  a 
few  scant  hours  for  sleep  and  a  few  snatched 
minutes  for  meals. 

She  gave  her  employers,  up  to  the  time 
when  the  piece  op>ened  at  the  Globe,  at  a 
conseiA-ative  calculation,  about  five  times 
their  money’s  worth.  Even  if  she  hadn’t 
been  in  the  company,  she’d  have  found 
something  like  two  days’  work  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  just  in  the  wardrobe 
room.  There  wasn’t  a  single  costume  out¬ 
side  Rose’s  own  twelve  that  didn’t  have  to 
be  remodeled  more  or  less. 

On  top  of  all  that,  the  really  terrible  grind 
of  rehearsals  began:  property  rehearsals, 
curiously  disconcerting  at  first,  where  in¬ 
stead  of  indicating  the  business  with  empty 
hands,  you  actually  lighted  the  cigarette, 
picked  up  the  p)ap)er-knife,  pulled  the  locket 
out  from  under  your  dress  and  opened  it — 
and,  in  the  process  of  doing  these  things,  for¬ 
got  ever>-thing  else  you  knew;  scenery 
rehearsals  that  carised  the  stage  to  seem 
small  and  cluttered  up  and  actually  made 
some  of  the  evolutions  you’d  been  routined 
in,  impossible.  And,  last  and  ghastliest,  a 
dress  rehearsal,  which  began  at  seven  o’clock 
one  night  and  lasted  till  four  the  next  mom- 
ing. 

They  followed  the  traditions  of  the 
Globe  in  giving  “The  Girl  Up-stairs”  its  try¬ 
out  in  Milwaukee — four  p)erformances,  from 
a  Thursday  to  a  Saturday  night,  with  re¬ 
hearsals  pretty  much  all  the  time  in  be¬ 
tween. 

.\bout  all  that  this  hegira  meant  to  Rose 
was  that  she  got  two  solid  hours’  sleep  on 
the  train  going  up  on  Thursday  afternoon 
and  another  two  hours  on  the  train  coming 
back  on  Monday  morning.  She  had  domes¬ 


ticated  herself  automatically  in  the  little 
hotel  across  from  the  theatre,  and  she  had 
gone  right  on  working  just  as  she  did  at  the 
Globe.  Oddly  enough,  she  didn’t  differen¬ 
tiate  much  between  rehearsals  and  the  per¬ 
formances. 

The  piece  was  rewritten  more  or  less 
after  every  jjerformance.  The  principals, 
after  having  for  weeks  been  routined  in  the 
reading  of  their  lines  and  the  execution  of 
their  business,  were  given  new  speeches  to 
say  and  new  things  to  do  at  a  moment’s 
notice — literally,  sometimes,  while  the  per¬ 
formance  was  going  on. 

Ghastly  things  happened,  of  course.  A 
tricky  similarity  of  cues  would  betray  some¬ 
body  into  a  speech  three  scenes  ahead;  a  cut 
wovild  have  the  unforeseen  effect  of  leaving 
somebody  stranded,  half-changed,  in  his 
dressing-room  when  his  entrance  cue  came 
round;  an  actor  would  dry  up,  utterly  forget 
his  lines  in  the  middle  of  a  scene  he  could 
have  rep)eated  in  his  sleep.  The  amazing 
way  in  which  these  disasters  were  retrieved, 
the  way  these  people  who  hadn’t,  so  far, 
impressed  Rose  very  strongly  with  their  col¬ 
lective  intelligence,  extemporized,  righted 
the  capsizing  boat,  kept  the  scene  going 
somehow — no  matter  what  happened,  gave 
her  a  new  respect  for  their  claims  to  a  real 
profession. 

If  you’d  walked  through  the  train  that 
took  them  back  to  Chicago  Monday  morn¬ 
ing;  had  seen  them,  glum,  dispirited,  utterly 
fagged  out,  unsustained  by  a  single  gleam 
of  hope,  you’d  have  said  it  was  impossible 
that  they  should  give  any  sort  of  perform¬ 
ance  that  night — let  alone  a  good  one.  But 
by  eight  o’clock,  when  the  overture  was 
called,  you  woul^’t  have  known  them  for 
the  same  people. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  a  certain  magic 
about  makeup  which  lends  a  color  of  plausi¬ 
bility  to  the  paradoxical  theory  that  our 
emotions  spring  from  our  facial  expressions 
rather  than  the  other  way  about.  And  be¬ 
yond  that  was  the  feeling,  on  the  edge  of 
this  first  performance,  that  they  were  now 
on  their  own.  The  appearance,  back  on  the 
stage,  of  John  Galbraith  in  evening  dress, 
just  as  the  call  of  the  first  act  brought 
them  trooping  from  their  dressing-rooms, 
intensified  this  sensation.  He  was  going 
to  be,  to-night,  simply  one  of  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

Rose  herself  was  completely  dominated  by 
the  new  spirit.  Her  nerves — slack,  frayed. 
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numb  an  hour  ago — had  spnmg  miraculously 
into  time.  She  not  only  didn’t  feel  tired: 
it  seemed  she  never  could  feel  tired  again. 

It  wasn’t  until  along  in  the  third  act  that 
the  audience  became,  for  her,  anything  but 
a  colloid  mass  —  something  that  you 
squeezed  and  thumped  and  worked  as  you 
did  clay,  to  get  it  into  a  prop>erly  plastic 
condition  of  receptivity,  so  that  the  jokes, 
the  songs,  the  dances,  even  the  spindling 
little  shafts  of  romance  that  you  shot  out 
into  it,  could  be  felt  to  dig  in  and  take 
hold. 

But  along  in  the  third  act,  as  she  came 
down  to  the  footlights  with  the  rest  of 
the  sextette  in  their  “All  Alone”  num¬ 
ber,  one  face  detached  itself  suddenly  from 
the  pasty  gray  surface  of  those  that  spread 
over  the  auditorium;  became  human — 
individual — and  intensely  familiar;  be¬ 
came  the  face,  unmistakably,  of  Jimmy 
Wallace! 

It  is  probable  that  of  all  the  audience, 
only  two  men  saw  that  anything  had  hap¬ 
pened,  so  brief  'W'as  the  frozen  instant  while 
she  stood  transfixed.  One  of  them  was 
John  Galbraith,  in  the  back  row,  and  he  let 
his  breath  go  out  again  in  relief  almost  in 
the  act  of  catching  it.  He  guessed  well 
enough  what  had  happ>ened — that  she’d  rec¬ 
ognized  one  of  those  friends  whose  poten¬ 
tial  horror  had  made  her  willing  to  give  up 
her  promotion  and  her  little  part;  the  one 
she’d  spoken  of,  perhaps,  as  the  “only  one 
that  really  mattered.”  But  it  was  all  right. 
She  was  going  on  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

The  other  man  was  Jimmy  Wallace  him¬ 
self.  He  released,  too,  a  little  sigh  of  relief 
when  he  saw  her  off  in  her  stride  again  after 
that  momentary  falter.  But  he  hardly 
looked  at  the  stage  after  that;  stared  ab¬ 
sently  at  his  program  instead,  and  pres¬ 
ently  availed  himself  of  the  dramatic 
critic’s  license  and  left  the  theatre. 

From  the  moment  of  Rose’s  first  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  stage,  he  had  been  tormented 
by  a  curiosity  as  to  whether  she  were  indeed 
Rose,  or  merely  some  one  unbelievably  like 
her.  Because  the  fantastic  impossibility 
that  Rose  Aldrich  should  be  a  member  of 
the  Globe  chorus,  W’as  reinforced  by  the 
fact  that  her  gaze  had  traveled  uncon¬ 
cernedly  across  his  face  a  dozen  times — his 
seat  was  in  the  fourth  row,  too — without 
the  slightest  flicker  of  recognition.  Of 
course  the  way  she  had  stood  there  frozen 


for  a  second,  when  at  last  she  did  see  him, 
settled  that  question. 

But  this  certainty  merely  left  him  with  a 
more  insoluble  perplexity  on  his  hands;  two 
in  fact,  oh,  half  a  dozen!  What  was  she 
doing  there?  Did  Rodney  know?  Well, 
those  questions,  and  others  in  their  train, 
could  wait.  But — what  was  he  going  to 
do  about  it? 

As  for  Rose  herself,  incredible  as  it  seems, 
she  had  utterly  overlooked  Jimmy — over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that,  as  a  dramatic  critic, 
he’d  be  certain  to  be  present  at  the  open¬ 
ing  performance  of  “The  Girl  Up-stairs;” 
certain  to  be  sitting  close  to  the  front,  and 
certain,  of  course,  to  recognize  her  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  came  on  the  stage.  She  hadn’t 
even  had  him  in  mind  when  the  fear  lest 
some  one  of  Rodney’s  friends  might,  for  a 
lark,  drop  in  at  the  Globe  and  recognize 
her,  had  led  her  to  tell  John  Galbraith  that 
she  couldn’t  be  in  the  sextette.  Since  that 
question  had  been  settled,  she  hardly  con¬ 
sidered  the  possibility  at  all.  And,  during 
the  three  weeks  before  the  opening,  since 
she’d  embarked  on  her  career  as  a  cos¬ 
tumer,  she  literally  hadn’t  given  it  a 
thought. 

So  the  sight  of  Jimmy  Wallace  had  some¬ 
thing  the  effect  that  a  sudden  awakening 
has  up)on  a  somnambulist — bewilderment  at 
first,  and  after  that  a  sort  of  panic.  Her 
first  thought  was  that  she  must  get  word  to 
him,  somehow,  before  he  left  the  theatre. 
Unless  she  could  do  that,  what  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  going  straight  to  Rodney  to-night 
and  telling  him  all  about  it? 

It  didn’t  take  her  long  to  make  up  her 
mind,  though,  that  he  wouldn’t  do  that. 
Jinuny  was  never  precipitate.  He’d  give 
her  a  chance.  She  could  call  him  up  at  his 
ofliice  to-morrow  morning. 

But  as  she  began  formulating  her  request 
and  phrasing  the  preface  of  explanations 
she’d  have  to  make  before  she’d  be— well, 
entitled  to  ask  a  favor  of  him,  she  found 
herself  in  a  difliiculty.  She  didn’t  want  to 
enter  into  a  secret  with  him — with  any 
man,  this  meant,  of  course — against  Rod¬ 
ney.  She  couldn’t  think  of  any  way  of 
stating  her  reason  for  wanting  her  husband 
kept  in  the  dark  that  didn’t  seem  to  slight 
him,  belittle  him,  make  him  faintly  ridicu¬ 
lous — like  the  pussy-cat  John  Galbraith 
had  snapped  his  fingers  at. 

So  she  came,  rather  swiftly  indeed,  to  the 
decision  that  she  W’ouldn’t  make  any  appeal 
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to  him  at  all.  She’d  do  nothing  that  could 

lead  him  to  think,  either  that  she  was  Rose  Accepts  a  New  Proposition 

ashamed  of  herself,  or  that  she  was  afraid  _ 

Rodney  would  be  ashamed  of  her.  In  the 

absence  of  any  apfieal  from  her,  mightn’t  he  1  1  E  SAID:  “I  want  a  talk  with  you,” 

perhaps  decide  that  Rodney  was  in  her  con-  I  I  and  she,  thinking  he  meant  then 

tidence  and  so  say  nothing  about  it?  But  *  and  there,  glanced  about  for  a  cor- 
even  if  he  did  tell  Rodney  .  .  .  ner  where  they’d  be  tolerably  secure  against 

In  her  conscious  thoughts,  she  went  no  the  charging  rushes  of  grips,  property  men, 
farther  than  that;  didn’t  recognize  the  and  electricians,  all  racing  against  time  to 

hope  already  beating  tumultuously  in  her  get  the  third  act  struck  and  make  their  es- 

veins,  that  he  would  tell  Rodney — that  per-  cape  from  the  theatre, 
haps  even  before  she  got  back  to  her  dismal  “Oh,  I  don’t  mean  here  in  this  bedlam,” 
little  room,  Rodney,  pacing  his,  would  he  e.xplained  with  a  tinge  of  impatience, 
know.  And  then  his  manner  changed.  “I’d  like, 

It  was  so  irrational  a  hope — so  unex-  for  once,  a  chance  to  sit  down  with  you 
pected  and  so  well  disguised — that  she  mis-  where  it’s — quiet  and  we  don’t  have  to  feel 
took  it  for  fear.  But  fear  never  made  one’s  in  a  hurr>’.”  He  added,  a  second  later,  an- 
heart  glow  like  that.  swering  a  shade  of  what  he  took  to  be  doubt 

That’s  where  all  her  thoughts  were  when  or  hesitation  in  her  face:  “You’re  fright- 
John  Galbraith  halted  her  on  the  way  to  fully  tired,  I  know.  If  you’d  rather  wait 
the  dressing-room  after  the  f)erformance  till  to-morrow  ...” 
was  over.  “Oh,  it  wasn’t  that,”  said  Rose.  “I  was 
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just  tn’ing  to  think  where  a  place  was 
where  one  could  be  quiet  and  needn’t  hurry 
and  where  two  people  could  talk.” 

He  smiled.  ‘‘You  can  leave  that  to  me,” 
he  said.  ‘‘That  is,  if  you  don’t  mind  a  res¬ 
taurant  and  a  little  supp>er.” 

‘‘Of  course  I  don’t  mind,”  she  said.  ‘‘I’d 
like  it  very  much.” 

He  nodded.  ‘‘Don’t  rush  your  dressing,” 
he  suggested,  as  he  moved  away.  ‘‘I’ve  got 
plenty  to  do.” 

Rose  didn’t  spend  much  time  over  her 
dressing,  just  the  same.  She  took  a  few 
minutes  to  tell  Edna  Larson  how  pleased 
she  was  over  her  little  triumph.  For  it  had 
been  a  triumph.  Galbraith  had  persuaded 
Goldsmith  and  Block  to  buy  for  Edna  the 
little  Empire  dress  in  maize  and  cornflower; 
Rose  had  done  her  hair,  and  Edna  had  been 
allowed  to  sing,  on  the  first  encore,  the  re¬ 
frain  to  ‘‘All  Alone,”  quite  by  herself.  She’d 
gone  up  an  octave  on  the  end  of  it  to  a  high 

which  in  its  perfect  clarity  had  sounded 
about  a  third  higher  and  had  brought  down 
the  house.  .\nd  she  stemmed  as  best  she 
could  the  torrent  of  the  girl’s  protestations 
of  gratitude  and  devotion.  But  then  the 
thought  of  what  John  Galbraith’s  disgust 
would  be,  in  spite  of  his  good-natured  as¬ 
surance  she  needn’t  hurry,  if  she  really  kept 
him  waiting,  set  her  at  her  task  with  flying 
fingers. 

She  caught  sight  of  him  down  at  the  end 
of  the  corridor,  but  she  paused  a  moment, 
pulled  in  a  long  breath,  and  grinned  at  her¬ 
self.  In  her  impatience  to  get  back  to  her 
ow’n  room  where  her  thoughts  could  be  free 
to  run  upon  the  one  theme  they  welcomed, 
the  poor  man  was  in  danger  of  having  a 
pretty  unsatisfactory  sort  of  hour  with  her. 
She  must  brace  up  and  really  tr\’  to  be  nice 
to  him. 

So  through  all  the  preliminaries  to  the 
real  talk  which  he’d  said  he  wanted  with 
her,  she  was  consciously  as  cordial  and 
friendly  as  she  knew  how  to  be. 

He  asked  her  if  she  had  any  preference  as 
to  where  they  went  for  supper.  The  way 
she  acknowledged,  with  a  smile,  that  she’d 
rather  not  go  to  Rector’s,  nor  to  any  of  the 
places  over  on  Michigan  Avenue,  was  an 
admission,  in  candid  confidence,  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  another  half  of  her  life  which  she 
wished  to  keep  unentangled  with  this. 

She  showed  herself  frankly  pleased  with 
the  taxi  he  provided,  sank  back  into  her 
place  in  it  •with  a  sigh  of  clear  satisfaction. 


and  was,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  completely 
incurious  about  the  address  he  gave  the 
chauffeur.  The  place  he  picked  out  was  an 
excellent  little  chop-house  in  one  of  the 
courts  south  of  Van  Buren  Street,  a  place 
little  frequented  at  night — manned  indeetl, 
after  dinner,  merely  by  the  proprietor,  one 
waiter,  and  a  man  cook  in  the  grill,  and  kept 
open  to  avoid  the  chance  of  ^sappointing 
any  of  the  few  epicurean  clients  who 
wouldn’t  eat  anywhere  else. 

But  neither  the  neighborhood  nor  the 
loneliness  of  the  place  got  even  so  much  as 
a  questioning  glance  from  Rose.  She  left 
the  ordering  of  the  supper  to  him,  and  as¬ 
sented  with  a  nod  to  his  including  with  it  a 
bottle  of  sp>arkling  Burgundy. 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  disconcerting 
as  to  be  prepared  to  overcome  a  resistance 
and  then  to  find  no  resistance  there;  to  l)e 
ready  with  convincing  arguments,  and  then 
not  have  them  called  for.  This,  ver\’  natu¬ 
rally,  was  the  plight  of  John  Galbraith. 

Rose  wasn’t  a  child  even  on  the  day  when 
she  came  and  asked  him  for  a  job,  and  in 
the  six  weeks  which  had  inter\'ened  since 
then,  she’d  been  dressing  in  the  same  room 
with  chorus  girls — hearing  the  sort  of  things 
they  talked  about  in  the  wings.  Indeed, 
unless  he  was  mistaken,  she  must  have 
heard  them  linking  her  own  name  with  his. 
His  very  special  interest  in  her,  and  the  way 
he’d  shown  it,  promoting  her  to  the  sextette, 
and  giving  her  a  chance  to  design  the  cos¬ 
tumes,  was  a  thing  they  wouldn’t  have 
failed  to  put  their  own  construction  on. 
She  must  know,  then,  what  their  inferences 
would  be  from  the  fact  of  his  asking  her  out 
to  supper  on  the  opening  night. 

What  he’d  been  prepared  to  urge  w’as  that 
now  that  his  connection  with  the  enterprise 
had  terminated,  now  that  he  was  no  longer 
a  director  and  the  representative  of  her 
employers,  she  should  take  him  on  trust 
simply  as  a  friend.  He  was  prepared  to 
answer  protests,  to  offer  compromises — con¬ 
cessions  to  appearances.  He’d  expect  her 
to  exhibit  some  shyness  of  the  taxi.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  unconscious  ideal  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  she  should  have  looked  questioningly 
at  him — hesitated,  and  then  let  him  assure 
her  that  it  was  all  right.  She  should  have 
gasped  a  little  when  the  car  turned  south  in 
the  dark  little  court  below’  V’an  Buren 
Street;  have  shrunk  a  little  at  the  isolation 
the  emptiness  of  the  restaurant  enforced 
upon  them,  and  declined,  with  something 
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not  far  short  of  panic,  her  share  of  that  bot¬ 
tle  of  Burgundy.  All  these  flutters  and 
questionings  would  just  have  opened  the 
way  for  his  assurances — perfectly  honest 
assurances,  too,  so  far  as  he  knew — of  the 
candor  of  his  feelings  and  intentions  toward 
her. 

But  what  was  one  to  do — how  was  one  to 
make  a  beginning,  when  she  trusted  him  as 
a  matter  of  course,  without  the  glimmer  of 
any  emotion  whatever — about  as  if  he’d 
been — well,  say,  her  brother-in-law? 

He  was  at  a  loss  for  a  peg  to  hang  his 
definite  sense  of  injury  upon.  He  couldn’t 
blame  the  girl  for  having  trusted  him,  nor 
for  proving  so  perfectly  adequate  to  the  un¬ 
conventional  situation  he’d  created.  But 
the  moment  he  had  been  planning — count¬ 
ing  on  for  days  (weeks,  if  it  came  to  that) 
with  an  excitement  he  couldn’t  deny,  was 
not  exciting  for  her.  If  anything,  she’d  re¬ 
laxed  a  little,  as  if  the  big  moment  of  her 
day  had  i>ass^,  or,  postponed  by  this  affair 
of  his,  were  still  to  come. 

Once  or  twice,  when  her  gaze  detached 
itself  from  him  and  rested  unfocused  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  he  saw  little  changes 
of  expression  go  over  her  face  that  didn’t 
relate  to  him  at  all.  He  simply  wasn’t  in 
focus,  that  w’as  the  size  of  it.  He  had  never 
seen  her  look  lovelier,  more  completely  de¬ 
sirable,  than  she  did  right  now,  dresswi  as 
she  was  in  her  very  simple  street  clothes, 
and  relaxed  by  the  surroimding  quiet  and 
comfort  and  her  owm  fatigue.  And  yet,  all 
alone  with  him  as  she  had  so  confidingly  per¬ 
mitted  herself  to  be,  and  near  enough  to 
reach  with  the  bare  stretching  of  a  band, 
she’d  never  been  farther  away  nor  seemed 
more  unattainable. 

As  she  came  back  from  one  of  these  mo¬ 
mentary  excursions,  she  found  him  staring 
at  her,  and  with  a  faint  flush  and  a  smile  of 
contrition,  she  pulled  herself  back,  as  it 
were,  into  his  presence. 

“I  know  you’re  tired,”  he  said  bruskly. 
“But  I  fancied  you’d  be  tireder  in  the 
morning,  and  I  have  to  leave  for  New  York 
on  the  fast  train.  So,  you  see,  it  was  now 
or  never.” 

Strangely  enough,  that  got  her.  She 
stared  at  him  almost  in  consternation.  “Do 
you  mean  you’re  going  away?”  she  asked. 
“To-morrow?” 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  rather  sharply, 
“I’ve  nothing  more  to  stay  around  here  for.” 
He  added,  as  she  still  seemed  not  to  have 


got  it  through  her  head:  “My  contract 
with  Goldsmith  and  Block  ended  to-night, 
with  the  opening  performance.” 

“Of  course,”  she  said  in  deprecation  of 
her  stupidity.  “I  didn’t  think  you  were 
going  to  stay  indefinitely — as  long  as  the 
show  ran.  And  yet  I  never  thought  of  your 
going  away.  It’s  always  seemed  that  you 
were  the  show — or  rather,  that  the  show 
was  you;  just  something  that  you  made  go. 
It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  it  could  keep 
on  going  with  you  not  there.” 

The  sincerity  of  that  made  it  a  really  fine 
compliment — just  the  sort  of  compliment 
he’d  appreciate.  But — the  old  perversity 
again — the  very  freedom  wdth  which  she 
said  it,  spoUed  it  for  him. 

“I  may  be  missed,”  he  said — it  was  more 
of  a  growl  really — “but  I  sha’n’t  be  regret¬ 
ted.  There’s  always  a  sort  of  Hallelujah 
Chorus  set  up  by  the  company  when  they 
realize  I’m  gone.” 

“I  shall  regret  it  very  much,”  said  Rose. 

The  words  would  have  set  his  blood  on 
fire,  if  she’d  just  faltered  over  them.  But 
she  didn’t.  She  was  hopelessly  serene  about 
it. 

“You’re  the  person  who’s  made  this  six 
weeks  bearable,  and,  in  a  way,  wonderful. 
I  never  could  thank  you  enough  for  the 
things  you’ve  done  for  me,  though  I  hope  I 
may  try  to  some  time.” 

“I  don’t  want  any  thanks,”  he  said.  And 
this  was  completely  true.  It  was  something 
very  different  from  gratitude  that  he  want¬ 
ed.  But  he  realized  how  abominably  un¬ 
gracious  his  words  sounded,  and  hastened 
to  amend  them.  “What  I  mean  is  that  you 
don’t  owe  me  any.  Anything  I’ve  done 
that’s  worked  out  to  your  advantage,  was 
done  because  I  believed  it  was  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  men  who  hired  me — begin¬ 
ning  with  the  afternoon  when  I  first  took 
you  on  in  the  chorus.” 

This  didn’t  satisfy  him  either.  Rose  said 
nothing.  But  there  was  a  look  of  perplexity 
in  her  eyes — as  if  she  were  casting  about 
for  some  biiise  of  her  own  to  account  for  his 
surliness — that  made  him  recant  altogether. 

“I  don’t  know  why  in  the  world  I  should 
have  said  a  thing  like  that!”  he  burst  out. 
“It  wasn’t  true.  I’ve  wanted  to  do  things 
for  you — wanted  to  do  more  than  I  could, 
and  I  want  to  still.  You’ve  done  a  lot  to 
make  this  show  go  as  well  as  it  did,  in — 
more  ways  than  you  know  about.  It  wasn’t 
for  me,  personally,  that  you  did  it.  But  all 
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the  same,  I’m  grateful.  And  it’s  to  con¬ 
vince  you  of  that  that  I  asked  you  to  come 
around  here  to-night.  I  want  to  talk  about 
you.  I  want  to  know  what  you’re  aiming 
at.  I  don’t  mean  to-morrow  or  next  week. 
You’ll  stay  with  this  piece,  I  suppose,  as 
long  as  the  run  lasts.  But  in  the  end,  what’s 
the  idea?  Do  you  want  to  be  an  actress?” 

He  had  kept  on  going  after  that  first  ques¬ 
tion  of  his,  because  it  was  obvious  the  girl 
wasn’t  ready  to  answer.  She  seemed  to  be 
struggling  to  get  the  bearings  of  a  perfectly 
new  idea.  At  length  she  gave  him  the  clew. 

“It’s  that  forty  weeks,”  she  said.  “The 
notion  of  just  going  on — not  changing  any¬ 
thing  or  improving  anything;  doing  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again  for  forty 
weeks,  or  even  four,  seems  perfectly  ghast¬ 
ly.  And  yet  I  suppose  that’s  what  every¬ 
body  in  the  company  is  hoping  for — just  to 
keep  going  round  and  round  like  a  horse  at 
the  end  of  a  pole.  What  I’d  like  to  do, 
now  that  this  is  finished,  is — well,  to  start 
another.” 

His  eyes  kindled.  “That’s  it,”  he  said. 
“That’s  what  I’ve  felt  about  you  all  along. 
I  suppose  it’s  the  reason  I  felt  you  never 
could  be  an  actress.  You  see  the  thing  the 
way  I  do — the  whole  fun  of  the  game  is  get¬ 
ting  the  thing.  Once  it’s  got  .  .  .”  He 
snapped  his  fingers,  and  with  an  eager  nod 
she  agreed. 

He  was  in  focus  now,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  that.  But  it  didn’t  occur  to  him 
that  it  was  the  director  who  was  in  focus, 
not  the  man. 

“Well  then,  look  here,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
an  idea  that  I  could  use  you  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  as  a  sort  of  personal  assistant.  There’ll 
be  a  good  deal  of  work  just  of  the  sort  you 
did  with  the  sextette,  teaching  people  to 
talk  and  move  about  like  the  sort  of  folk 
they’re  supposed  to  represent.  That’s  com¬ 
ing  in  more  and  more  in  musical  comedies, 
the  use  of  the  chorus  as  real  people  in  the 
story— accounting  for  their  exits  and  en¬ 
trances.  It  W’ould  be  done  more  if  we  could 
teach  chorus  people  to  act  human.  Well, 
you  can  do  that  better  than  I,  that’s  the 
plain  truth.  And  then  I  think  after  you’ve 
got  my  idea  of  a  dance  number,  you  could 
probably  rehearse  it  yourself,  take  some  of 
that  routine  off  my  hands.  Under  this  new 
contract  of  mine  that  I  expect  to  sign  in  a 
day  or  two.  I’ll  simply  have  to  have  some¬ 
body.  And  then,  of  course,  there’s  the  cos¬ 
tuming.  That’s  a  great  game,  and  I  think 


you’ve  a  talent  for  it.  There  you  are!  The 
job  will  be  paid  from  the  first  a  great  deal 
better  than  what  you’ve  got  here.  And  the 
costuming  end  of  it,  if  you  succeed,  would 
run  to  real  money.  Well,  how  about  it?” 

“But,”  said  Rose,  a  little  breathlessly — 
“but  don’t  I  have  to  stay  here  with  ‘The 
Girl  Up-stairs’?  I  couldn’t  just  leave,  could 
I?” 

“Oh,  I  sha’n’t  be  ready  for  you  just  yet, 
anyway,”  he  said.  “I’ll  write  when  I  am, 
and  by  that  time  you’ll  be  perfectly  free  to 
give  them  your  two  weeks’  notice.  They’ll 
be  annoy^,  of  course.  But,  after  all, 
you’ve  given  them  more  than  their  money’s 
worth  dready.  Well — will  you  come  if  I 
write?” 

“It  seems  too  wonderful  to  be  true,”  she 
said.  “Yes,  I’ll  come,  of  course.” 

He  sat  there  gazing  at  her  in  a  sort  of 
fascination.  Her  eyes  were  starry,  her  lips 
a  little  parted,  and  she  was  so  still  she  seem¬ 
ed  not  even  to  be  breathing.  But  the  eyes 
weren’t  looking  at  him.  Another  vision 
filled  them.  The  vision — oh,  he  was  sure 
of  it  now! — of  that  “only  one,”  whoever  he 
was,  “that  mattered.” 

He  thrust  back  his  chair  wth  an  abrupt¬ 
ness  that  startled  her  out  of  a  reverie,  and 
the  action,  rough  as  it  was,  wasn’t  violent 
enough  to  satisfy  the  sudden  exasperation 
that  seized  him.  If  he  could  have  smashed 
the  carafe  or  something  .  .  . 

“I  won’t  keep  you  any  longer,”  he  said. 
“I’ll  have  them  get  a  taxi  and  send  you 
home.” 

She  said  she  didn’t  want  a  taxi.  If  he’d 
just  walk  over  with  her  to  a  Clark  Street 
car.  .  .  .  And  she  thanked  him  for  every¬ 
thing,  including  the  supper.  But  all  the 
time,  he  could  see  her  tiying,  with  a  per¬ 
plexity  almost  pathetic,  to  discover  what 
she  had  done  to  change  his  manner  again 
like  that. 

He  was  thoroughly  contrite  about  it,  and 
he  did  his  best  to  recover  an  appearance  of 
friendly  good-will.  He  didn’t  demur  to  her 
w’ish  to  be  put  on  a  car,  and  at  the  crossing 
where  they  waited  for  it  after  an  almost  si¬ 
lent  walk,  he  did  manage  to  shake  hands 
and  tell  her  she’d  hear  from  him  soon,  in  a 
way  that  he  felt  reassured  her. 

But  he  kicked  his  way  to  the  curb  after 
the  car  had  carried  her  off,  and  marched  to 
his  hotel  in  a  sort  of  baffled  fuiy.  He  didn’t 
know  exactly  what  had  gone  wrong  about 
the  evening.  He  couldn’t,  in  phrases,  tell 
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himself  just  what  it  was  he’d  wanted.  But 
he  did  know,  with  a  perfectly  abysmal  con¬ 
viction,  that  he  was  a  fool! 


Rodney  Sees  a  Musical  Comedy 


IT  WAS  out  of  the  limbo  of  the  unforesee¬ 
able  that  the  blind  instrument  of  Fate  ap>- 
peared  to  tell  Rodney  about  Rose.  He 
was  a  country  lawyer  from  down-state,  who, 
for  a  client  of  his  own,  had  retained  Rodney 
to  defend  a  will  which  presented  complexi¬ 
ties  utterly  beyond  his  own  powers.  He’d 
been  in  Chicago  three  or  four  days,  spend¬ 
ing  an  hour  or  two  of  every  day  in  Rodney’s 
office  in  consultation  with  him,  and,  for  the 
rest  of  the  time,  dangling  about,  more  or 
less  at  a  loose  end.  A  belated  sense  of  this 
struck  Rodney  when,  at  the  end  of  their 
last  consultation,  the  country  lawyer  shook 
hands  with  him  and  announced  his  depart¬ 
ure  for  home  on  the  five  o’clock  train. 

“I’m  sorry  I  haven’t  been  able  to  do 
more,”  Rodney  said — “do  anything,  really, 
in  the  way  of  showing  you  a  good  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I’ve  spent  every 
evening  this  week  here  in  the  office.” 

“Oh,  I  haven’t  lacked  for  entertainment,” 
the  man  said.  “We  hayseeds  find  the  city 
a  pretty  lively  place.  I  went  to  see  a  show 
just  last  night  called  ‘The  Girl  Up-stairs.’ 
I  suppose  you’ve  seen  it.” 

“No,”  said  Rodney,  “I  haven’t.” 

“Weil,  the  title’s  pretty  raw,  of  course, 
but  the  show’s  all  right.  Nothing  objec¬ 
tionable  about  it,  and  it  was  downright 
funny.  I  haven’t  laughed  so  hard  in  a 
year.  If  you  want  a  real  good  time,  you 
go  to  see  it.” 

The  last  part  of  this  conversation  took 
place  in  the  outer  office.  Rodney  saw  the 
nian  off  with  a  final  hand-shake,  closed 
the  door  after  him,  and  strolled  irresolutely 
back  toward  Miss  Beach’s  desk. 

It  was  true,  he’d  been  taking  it  on  rather 
recklessly  during  the  past  two  months. 
But  they’d  been  pretty  sterile,  those  long, 
solitary  evening  hours.  He’d  worked  fit¬ 
fully,  grinding  away  by  brute  strength  for 
a  while,  and  then,  in  a  frenzy  of  impatience, 
thrusting  the  legal  rubbish  out  of  the  way 
and  letting  the  enigma  of  his  great  failure 
usurp  his  mind  and  his  memories. 

It  had  occurred  to  him  to  wonder,  as  he 
stood  listening  to  his  client’s  enthusiastic 


description  of  “The  Girl  Up-stairs,”  whether 
it  would  be  possible,  in  any  surroundings, 
for  him,  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  laugh  and  be 
jolly — and  forget.  It  might  be  an  experi¬ 
ment  worth  trying! 

“Telephone  over  to  the  University  Club,” 
he  said  suddenly  to  Miss  Beach,  “and  see 
if  you  can  get  me  a  seat  for  ‘The  Girl  Up¬ 
stairs.’  ” 

The  office  boy  was  out  on  an  errand  and 
in  his  absence  the  switchboard  was  in  Miss 
Beach’s  care.  “  ‘The  —  The  Girl  Up¬ 
stairs’?”  she  repeated. 

“That’s  what  he  said,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  she  assented.  “That’s — the  name 
of  it.” 

There  was  nothing  urgent  about  his 
order,  of  course,  and  it  was  natural  enough 
that  she  would  go  on  with  her  typing  to 
the  end  of  a  sentence,  or  even  of  a  para¬ 
graph.  But  she  went  steadily  on  beyond 
that.  Finally  Rodney,  who  had  been 
standing  about  abstractedly,  looked  arormd 
at  her, 

“Go  ahead  and  telephone,”  he  said.  “I 
want  to  find  out  if  I  can  get  a  seat.” 

She  arose  obediently  and  moved  over  to 
the  switchboard,  then  began  fumbling  with 
the  directory. 

“Good  Lord!”  said  Rodney.  “You  know 
the  number  of  the  University  Club!” 

He  was  looking  at  her  now  with  imdis- 
guised  curiosity.  She  was  acting,  for  a 
perfectly  infallible  machine  like  Miss  Beach, 
almost  queer.  But  she  acted  queerer  the 
next  moment.  She  laid  down  the  direc¬ 
tory,  clasped  her  hands  tight,  and  pressed 
her  lips  together.  Then,  without  looking 
around  at  lum,  she  said: 

“You  don’t  want  to  go  to  see  that  show, 
Mr.  Aldrich.  It — it  isn’t  good  at  all.” 

Rodney  was  more  nearly  amused  than 
he  had  b^n  in  a  month. 

“You’ve  been  to  see  it?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  and  managed  to  go  on  a 
little  more  naturally:  “Mr.  Craig  took  me. 
We  had  a  bet  on  what  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  w’ould  be  in  the  Roderick  case — 
the  theatre  tickets  against  two  pounds  of 
home-made  fudge,  and  I  won.  And — that’s 
where  we  went.” 

By  now  he  was  grinning  at  her  outright. 
“Is  it  vulgar?”  he  asked. 

Her  color  had  mounted  again.  “Yes,” 
she  said. 

The  notion  of  having  his  dramatic  enter¬ 
tainment  censored  by  a  frail,  prim  little 
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thing  like  Miss  Beach  tickled  his  burly 
sense  of  humor.  “It  would  be  a  horrible 
thing  if  I  should  go  to  see  anything  vulgar, 
wouldn’t  it?”  he  observed.  “I  think  I’ll 
take  a  chance.  Go  ahead  and  telephone.” 

.\t  that  she  rose  and,  for  the  first  time, 
faced  him.  To  his  amazement,  he  saw  that 
she  was  in  a  perfect  ])anic  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  fright.  But,  for  some  grotesque 
reason,  she  was  determined,  t(K).  She  was 
blushing  up  to  the  hair,  and  her  lips  were 
trembling. 

“Mr.  Aldrich,”  she  said,  “you  won’t  like 
that  show.  If — if  you  go,  you’ll  be  sorr>'.” 

While  he  was  still  staring  at  her,  young 
Craig  came  bursting  blithely  out  of  his 
office.  “Oh,  Miss  Beach!”  he  said,  and  then 
stopp>ed  short,  seeing  that  something  had 
happened. 

Rodney  tried'  an  experiment.  “Craig,” 
he  said,  “Miss  Beach  doesn’t  want  me  to 
see  ‘The  Girl  Up-stairs.’  She  says  I  won’t 
like  it.  Do  you  agree  with  her?” 

A  flare  of  red  came  into  the  lK)y’s  face, 
and  his  jaw  drop])ed.  Then,  as  well  as  he 
could,  he  pulled  himself  together.  “Yes, 
sir,”  he  said,  swung  around,  and  marched 
back  into  his  own  cubbyhole. 

“You  needn’t  tele])hone.  Miss  Beach,” 
said  Rodney  curtly.  And,  without  another 
w'ord,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  ox  ercoat  and 
left  the  office. 

He  was  furiously  im])atient  with  the 
good  intentions  of  his  friends.  He  had 
been  aware  of  a  sort  of  unnatural  gentleness 
about  them  ever  since  Christmas;  but  either 
it  had  intensified  during  the  past  ten  days, 
or  else  he  had  suddenly  got  more  sensitix’e 
to  it.  The  latter,  most  likely.  And  yet 
Violet  Williamson’s  manner  the  last  Sun¬ 
day  evening  he  had  spent  at  her  house  had 
stopped  just  short  of  a  hushed  voice  and 
tiptoes. 

But  this  paroxysm  of  tact  that  had  just 
broken  out  in  his  office  was  really  too  much. 
Of  course  they’d  been  talking  him  over, 
those  two.  It  must  hax  e  been  amply  ob¬ 
vious  to  them  for  a  good  while  that  there 
was  something  more  than  met  the  eye 
about  that  long  visit  of  his  wife’s  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  And  it  was  nice  and  human  of 
them,  of  course,  to  feel  sorr\'  for  him.  But 
that  they  should  decide,  because  “The  Girl 
Up-stairs”  contained  some  rather  coarsely 


derisive  song,  perhaps,  about  men  whose 
wives  run  away  from  them,  that  he  should 
on  no  account  be  permitted  to  see  the  show, 
was  ridiculous.  He  W'alked  straight  over 
to  the  club  and  told  the  man  at  the  cigar 
counter  to  get  him  a  ticket  for  to-night’s 
performance  of  “The  Girl  Ui)-stairs.” 

It  was  then  after  five,  and  he  decided  not 
to  go  back  to  the  office  before  dinner.  In 
fact,  he  might  as  well  dine  down  here.  So 
he  went  up  to  the  lounge,  armed  himself 
with  an  evening  i)aper  against  casual  ac¬ 
quaintances,  ordered  a  drink,  and  dropped 
into  a  big  leather  chair. 

But  all  his  carefully  contrived  environ¬ 
ment  hadn’t  the  jwwer,  it  seemed,  to  shift 
the  current  of  his  thoughts.  They  went  on 
dwelling  on  the  behaxior  of  Miss  Beach  and 
young  Craig,  which  really  got  queerer  the 
more  one  thought  about  it.  .  .  .  He  flung 
down  his  paper  and  went  into  the  adjoining 
r(X)m — a  room  full  of  tables  of  various  sizes, 
and  thronged,  at  this  hour,  with  members 
getting  up  an  ap]>etite  for  dinner  by  the 
shortest  route.  The  large  round  table 
nearest  the  door  was  pre-empted  by  a  group 
of  men  he  knew,  and  he  came  up  with  the 
intention  of  dro])i)ing  into  the  one  vacant 
chair.  But  just  before  the  first  of  them 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him,  his  ear  picked  up 
the  phrase,  “  ‘The  Girl  Up-stairs.’  ”  And 
then  a  lawyer  named  Gaylord  looked  up 
and  recognized  him.  “Hello,  Aldrich,”  he 
said,  and  Rodney  would  have  sworn  that 
the  flash  of  silence  that  followed  had  a  gal¬ 
vanic  quality  that  wasn’t  given  it  merely 
by  his  ow'n  imagination.  The  others  began 
greeting  him,  urging  him  to  sit  down  and 
have  a  drink.  But  he  said  he  was  looking 
for  somebody  and  walked  aw’ay  dow'n  the 
r(X)m  and  out  the  further  d<x)r. 

He  knew  now  that  he  was  afraid.  Yet 
the  thing  he  w’as  afraid  of  refused  to  come 
out  into  the  open  where  he  could  see  it  and 
know  what  it  W’as.  He  still  believed  that 
he  didn’t  know  what  it  was  when  he  walked 
])ast  the  framed  photographs  in  the  lobby 
of  the  theatre  without  looking  at  them  and 
stopped  at  the  box-office  to  exchange  his 
seat,  well  down  in  front,  for  one  near  the 
back  of  the  theatre. 

But  when  the  sextette  made  their  first 
entrance  ujwn  the  stage,  he  knew  that  he 
had  known  for  a  good  many  hours. 


The  next  instalment  of  ‘*The  Real  Adventure”  will  appear  in  the  December  number. 
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“ah,  seRor,  you 

SHALL  NOT  GO  OUT 
THERE.” 
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From  the  doorYvay  of  his  little  hut,  sides  by  palm-studded  hills,  lay  shimmering 
he  looked  down  into  the  broadening  under  the  vertical  sun. 
valley  below,  where  a  level  sea  of  No  living  thing  seemed  to  have  any 
bright  green  sugar-cane,  surrounded  on  all  inclination  to  move  in  that  temperature. 
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Near  him  on  the  slope,  a  few  draft-oxen, 
recently  released  from  the  yoke,  chewed 
drowsily  in  the  grateful  shadow  of  a  mahog¬ 
any  tree;  and  a  little  way  farther  down, 

I  he  motionless  body  of  a  negro  lay  sleeping 
on  the  shaded  steps  of  the  closed  bodega. 

One  species  of  animal  life  there  was, 
however,  that  appeared  to  Taylor  to 
revel  in  the  fierce  heat:  the  bees.  The  air 
was  thick  with  them.  In  millions,  they 
flew  back  and  forth  between  the  tiny  clus¬ 
tering  blossoms  on  the  “royal”  palms  and 
the  honey  ranch,  hidden  in  the  orange- 
orchard  some  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  his 
hut.  They  hustled  and  hurried  while  the 
air  was  still,  for  when  the  afternoon  breeze 
from  the  Caribbean — that  twinkled  on  the 
two  horizons — should  sweep  the  island  with 
its  welcome  regularity,  there  would  be 
no  more  honey  garnered  till  the  morrow. 
Those  tiny  living  craft  could  not  battle 
back  against  that  seeming  gale  to  the  little 
white  warehouses  of  the  harbor-town  amid 
the  orange-trees. 

“Manuelita!”  he  mrrmured  softly,  a 
dreamy  smile  lighting  up  his  rugged  face  in 
an  odd,  une.xpected  kind  of  way.  “She  is 
magnificent — Manue!i*a  of  the  Bees!” 

A  little  sagging  road  joined  his  camp  to 
the  honey-farm,  and  from  there  continued 
on,  swinging  to  the  right,  down  the  hillside 
into  the  valley,  to  join  the  government 
highway  from  Jov’ellanos  to  Limonar.  The 
narrow  branch-road  had  been  made  many 
years  ago  by  Manuel  Tolosa’s  forefathers, 
when  they  first  set  up  their  fifty  hives  under 
the  Spanish  regime.  Those  fifty  hives  had 
now  become  three  hundred,  owned  and 
managed  by  old  Tolosa  and  his  daughter 
Manuelita.  Every  month  four  large  bar¬ 
rels  of  honey  were  rolled  down  this  track 
on  to  the  main  road  below,  where  an  ox- 
wagon  took  them  to  the  railway. 

Latterly  Manuel’s  road  had  l^n  used  by 
the  Englishman,  James  Taylor,  when  he  ac¬ 
quired  his  mining  concession  that  abutted 
on  to  the  old  man’s  lonely  little  farm.  Here 
the  prospector  had  installed  a  camp,  some 
light  machinery’,  and  ten  Spaniards.  The 
employment  of  these  hard-working  Span¬ 
iards  in  preference  to  the  shiftless  local 
labor  had  caused  a  good  deal  of  grumbling 
in  the  sparsely  populated  neighborhood. 

However,  it  had  not  taken  Taylor  more 
than  a  month  of  investigation  to  discover 
that  his  copper  concession  was  entirely 
worthless  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 


and  he  had  determined  to  abandon  it.  But 
in  the  meantime  he  had  met  Manuelita. 
That  is  why,  in  spite  of  insistent  local  ru¬ 
mors  of  a  brew’ing  revolution,  he  stayed 
on. 

He  was  not  above  average  height,  hand¬ 
some — for  an  Englishman — wiry,  fair,  and, 
in  a  curious,  contradictory  w’ay,  both  cynical 
and  cheerful.  It  was  a  very  singular  thing 
that  this  much-traveled,  blas€  man  of  the 
world  should  meet  in  the  remotest  part  of 
this  country,  whose  people  he  despis^,  the 
only  woman  that  ever  made  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  him — who  could  alter 
the  course  of  his  energetic,  moving  life  to 
keep  him  here  at  this  derelict  mine  in  this 
hot,  dead  valley — a  dreaming,  worshiping 
slave. 

He  called  for  Francisco,  and  his  huge, 
shaggy-haired  servant  came  out  from  a  si¬ 
esta  behind  the  hut,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

“Any  more  news  of  the  insurrectos,  Fran¬ 
cisco?” 

“Nothing  further,  seftor,  except  that  the 
gatherings  by  night  continue  over  at  Cuer- 
nevaca — organiz^  principally  by  that  half- 
caste,  Gonzales  Ramon.  There  will  certain¬ 
ly  be  trouble  before  long.  I  would  not  feel 
unea.sy  had  not  the  sefior  aroused  so  much 
discontent  by  refusing  to  employ  the  na¬ 
tives — for  which  no  man  of  sense  could 
blame  him.  It  would  be  better,  if  you  do 
not  intend  to  go  further  with  the  mining, 
that  we  retire  closer  to  the  protection  of  the 
foreign  consuls.  These  storms,  seftor,  burst 
suddenly.” 

“No;  we  are  not  going  just  yet,  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Soon,  perhaps;  but  not  yet.  In  any 
case,  I  have  already  written  down  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Guardia  Rural,  telling 
them  of  our  suspicions,  and  asking  that  a 
detachment  be  appointed  to  reinforce  this 
district.  But  keep  your  eyes  open,  and  if 
you  hear  anything  further,  let  me  know  at 
once.  I  am  now  going  down  to  visit  Manuel 
Tolosa.  Stay  on  the  place  till  I  come  back. 
Did  you  get  my  saddle  mended?” 

“Yes,  seftor.  But  if  I  might  make  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  would  it  not  be  safer  if  the  seftor 
went  on  foot?  I  am  afraid  of  those  bees. 
My  senseless  mule  strayed  into  their  enclo¬ 
sure  yesterday  and  angered  them.  I  had  to 
pursue  him  three  miles  before  I  caught  him, 
and  he  is  still  unmanageable.  I  learn  that 
last  year  they  killed  a  horse  that  was  teth¬ 
ered  in  their  compound;  it  had  kicked  over 
one  of  the  hives.” 
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Taylor  apn'eed  with  the  wisdom  of  his  ser¬ 
vant’s  suggestion  and  retired  within  the 
hut.  With  the  perspiration  streaming  down 
his  brow  he  struggled  into  a  starched  collar 
and  his  only  tie.  Despite  the  fact  that  he 
never  under  any  circumstances  wore  stiff 
linen  in  the  bush,  this  procedure  did  not 
strike  him  as  at  all  ridiculous  when  he 
looked  into  the  mirror  and  carefully  brushed 
the  hair  back  from  off  his  damp,  red  face. 
But  there  were  many  of  his  acquaintance  in 
the  clubs  of  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall  who 
would  have  laughed  at  the  picture  as  a  pre¬ 
posterous  absurdity.  “The  case-hardened 
Taylor!”  Moreover,  it  did  not  even  occur 
to  him  as  strange  that  he  was  going,  in 
trembling  anxiety,  to  ask  this  woman,  whom 
he  had  known  but  a  few  weeks,  to  be  his 
partner  for  life — this  girl  whom  those  same 
sophisticated  ones  would  have  labeled  as  a 
mere  savage. 

It  all  seemed  to  have  been  arranged  for 
him  by  some  indomitable  hand.  It  just  had 
to  be.  Ever\'thing  else  was,  or  must  be 
made,  subservient.  Her  inviolate,  optimis¬ 
tic  freshness,  her  cheerful,  vigorous  enthusi¬ 
asm,  her  infinite  and  undeveloped  p>ossibili- 
ties — the  very  contemplation  of  which  was 
like  setting  one’s  foot  upon  a  new  planet — 
had  taken  an  inevitable  hold  upon  his 
senses,  his  nund,  and  his  heart. 

Besides,  was  she  not  the  most  graceful, 
the  most  beautiful  creatiue  God  had  ever 
made?  How,  then,  could  this  collar  be  ridicu¬ 
lous?  To  think  of  it  at  all — that  was  the 
ridiculous  thing.  He  dusted  his  shoes  and 
sallied  out  into  the  glare. 

II 

As  he  made  his  way  down  the  road,  the 
demons  of  Doubt  began  to  assail  him. 
What  if  she  should  say  No?  The  earth 
seemed  to  darken  at  the  thought.  She  had 
not  given  him  any  encouragement,  it  was 
true.  Yet  surely  she  must  see  that  he  was 
genuinely,  madly  in  love  with  her!  Had  he 
better  postpone  the  proposal?  Perhaps  he 
was  being  too  precipitate.  Well,  he  would 
decide  upon  that  when  they  w’ere  together. 

Close  to  Manuel’s  encircling  fence,  the 
all-pervading  drone  of  the  bees — which  on 
some  days  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile — grew  and  swelled 
into  a  loud,' booming  din,  like  the  steady, 
high-keyed  hum  of  some  tremendous  dyna¬ 
mo.  Bees  here  seemed  to  possess  the  earth. 


Over  the  center  of  the  small,  leafy  enclosure 
they  hung  as  a  column  of  black  smoke.  By 
watching  this  carefully,  Taylor  could  just 
make  out  the  individual  bodies  of  the  in¬ 
sects,  as  they  shot  up  and  down,  circled, 
swirled  and  eddied  in  all  imaginable  kinds 
of  flight — crossing  and  interi>enetrating  one 
another’s  paths  so  densely  and  swiftly  that 
he  wondered  how  they  ever  managed  to 
avoid  collisions. 

“Wonderful  traffic  regulations!”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  opening  the  gate.  “But  how  do 
human  beings  live  in  here?”  In  spite  of 
his  many  visits  to  the  tiny  farm,  it  always 
gave  Taylor  a  queer  sensation — a  kind  of 
feverish  pricking  of  the  skin — to  come 
within  the  little  fence.  Bees  settled  on 
the  lapel  of  his  coat  and  crawled  toward 
his  neck;  bees  alighted  on  his  hands  and 
rubbed  their  wings  with  their  hind  legs;  bees 
darted  up  from  nowhere,  hovered  at  his  eye¬ 
lids  and  disappeared — presumably  into  his 
hair. 

Old  Manuel  had  long  since  schooled  him 
into  the  jnly  safety  that  lies  in  absolute 
passivdtv ,  but  it  was  a  great  tribute  to  the 
depth  of  his  affection  that  the  Englishman 
came  here  at  all.  He  admitted  that  he  was 
genuinely  afraid  of  them. 

The  orange-orchard  through  which  he 
wound  his  way  by  a  narrow  foot-path  was 
quite  dense,  and  formed  an  almost  impene¬ 
trable  ring  round  the  low  buildings  of  the 
farm.  These  were  two:  the  living-house 
and  the  machinery-bam — both  the  very 
flimsiest  of  w’ooden  structures  with  thatched 
roofs.  From  the  veranda  of  the  latter — 
carefully  screened,  like  all  the  windows,  with 
wire-netting  to  keep  out  the  bees— there 
was  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  below  to 
the  west.  In  front  of  the  bui'dings  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  hives  stood  in  even  rows  upon  long, 
wide  planks  supported  by  trestles. 

Between  this  compact  city  of  beedom  and 
the  front  of  the  living-house  there  was  a 
clear,  shaded  space  where  three  rocking- 
chairs  stood  round  a  small  garden-table. 
Here,  with  her  back  to  him,  sat  Manuelita 
singing  to  herself.  The  noise  of  the  bees  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  hearing  the  words  of  the 
song  till  the  last  line:  “F  tus  miradas  me 
hacen  morirl,*’  “And  your  glance  kills  me!” 

He  w'ondered  of  whom  she  was  thinking. 
From  where  he  stood  he  could  only  see  the 
back  of  her  graceful  head,  on  which  the 
luxuriant  black  hair  was  piled  high,  caught 
by  a  large  wooden  comb.  In  this  a  white 
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bunch  of  jasmine  was  held,  freshly  gathered 
from  the  creepers  on  the  house  whose  sub¬ 
tle  fragrance  hung  upon  the  tranquil  air. 

“Senorita!” 

Effortlessly,  with  a  swift,  graceful  move¬ 
ment,  she  was  suddenly  standing  facing  him, 
her  hand  upon  the  chair-back. 

‘‘"Buenas  tardes,  senorl” 

Old  Tolosa’s  grandfather  had  come  of  a 
noble  .\sturian  line;  and  despite  her  tall, 
slim  figure  this  girl’s  face  was  undeniably  of 
Spanish  t>'pe.  Yet  individually  not  one  of 
the  features  seemed  to  belong  to  that  na¬ 
tionality:  the  complexion  was  too  light;  the 
oves  and  lashes  were  not  black  enough ;  the 
mouth,  though  kind,  was  not  spoilt  or 
coarse.  In  the  expression  there  was  no  mys- 
teiy-  or  sadness,  but  a  healthy,  eager  inter¬ 
est — honest,  unaffected,  loyal — that  lent  to 
her  whole  well-bred  |)ersonality  a  veiy-  in¬ 
dividual  charm. 

“I  am  glad  you  have  come,”  she  said  sim¬ 
ply.  “Will  you  sit  down?  I  have  l>een 
dreaming  about  Paris  and  New  York  and 
all  those  wonderful  places  of  which  you  told 
me.  Are  you  going  to  tell  me  some  more 
about  them?” 

Already  he  was  beginning  to  feel  nervous. 
He  did  not  want  to  sit  down :  he  feared  that 
once  he  was  deep  in  either  of  those  rocking- 
chairs  he  would  never  be  able  to  summon 
up  the  courage  to  ask  the  fatal  question. 

She  seemed  so  terribly  unprepared  for  it, 
too.  That  calm,  unassuming  com{X)sure  of 
hers  was  dreadfully  disarming.  If  she  would 
only  give  him  some  kind  of  opening! 
And  yet,  no — he  did  not  want  her  to  do 
that.  He  sank  limply  into  a  chair,  almost 
determined  to  postpone  it  altogether  for  to¬ 
day. 

“Now,  ])lease,  go  on  from  where  you  left 
off,”  she  said,  sitting  down  opposite  to  him; 
“from  the  twelve  avenues  of  Paris,  spread¬ 
ing  like  a  star,  with  the  great  Arch  of  Tri¬ 
umph  in  the  center.” 

“Will  you  not  tell  me  first,”  he  pleaded 
haltingly,  “of  whom  you  were  thinking 
when  you  "sang  the  last  words  of  that  song 
just  now?" 

P'or  a  moment  she  was  silent. 

“I  would  rather  not  tell  you,”  she  said  at 
length  in  a  frank,  confiding  kind  of  way. 
Then  apparently  dismissing  the  idea  on  the 
instant:  “Now  continue  about  Paris.  You 
have  no  idea  how  I  like  to  hear  of  those  fine 
places,  those  great  men,  those  fortunate 
women.  .\ll  my  days  I  have  sj)ent  in  these 


two  valleys.  I  see  no  one  but  the  few  coun¬ 
try  folk  that  come  through  this  way. 
The  books  that  I  have  read  are  three — all 
of  them  lent  me  by  old  Padre  Miguel. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  what  I  was  put  into 
this  world  for.  To  take  care  of  my  father 
and  help  with  the  honey?  Poor  father! 
He  is  getting  old.  And  soon  I  shall  be  old 
like  him.  Won’t  you  go  on?  I  sit  back 
and  close  my  eyes  while  you  talk,  and  then 
I  can  imagine  I  am  there,  in  those  great 
towns,  living  their  life.” 

She  leaned  her  head  on  the  chair-back, 
and  the  long  lashes  dropped  over  her  large, 
dark-browm  eyes.  She  sighed  comfortably, 
waiting  for  him  to  begin. 

But  the  opportunity  to  admire  her  beauty 
without  appearing  to  be  rude  was  too  much 
for  him;  and  he  remained  staring  at  the 
lovely  face  in  silent,  contented  adoration. 
To  come  a  little  nearer  to  his  idol  he  stealth¬ 
ily  moved  forward  in  the  chair,  breathless, 
like  one  who  watches  a  sleeping  child. 

When  she  finally  opened  her  eyes  she 
found  him  strangely  embarrassed.  “Won’t 
you — please?”  she  asked.  “You  like  telling 
me  about  those  foreign  lands,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered  awkwardly;  “so  long 
as  you  can  endure  my  terrible  Castilian.  I 
like  it — ver\'  much.  I  have  had  more  pleas¬ 
ure  in  telling  you  of  these  places  than  I  ever 
had  through  living  in  them;  because  you  are 
— well — what  you  are.  Do  not  be  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  change  yourself,  senorita — I  think 
you  are  very  nice — like  this.” 

“Do  you?  It  makes  me  happy  to  hear 
you  say  that,  for  you  must  have  seen  many 
different  kinds  of  women.  But  you  are  not 
thinking  of  my  existence  here.  Sometimes — 
These  bees,  I  have  often  thought  that  even 
they  lead  a  better,  bigger  life  than  mine: 
they  travel  long  distances — for  them;  they 
di.scover  new  countries,  new  flowers  and  new 
scenes;  they  have  their  adventures,  their 
battles  with  the  wind,  their  escapes  from 
the  bee-hawks.  There  is  color  to  their 
busy,  changing  lives.  And  I —  But  I  have 
grumbled  enough.” 

Taylor  thought  he  saw  a  tear  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  her  eye  as  she  halted.  He  longed  to 
spring  forward,  to  kneel  beside  her  chair 
and  tell  her  that  life  had  nothing  better  to 
offer  him  than  the  task  of  making  her  own 
better,  broader  and  brighter;  that  for  him 
there  was  no  moie  welcome  fate  than  to 
spend  his  days  giving  her  eveiy  thing  she 
could  desire,  in  devising  new  ways  and 
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means  of  bringing  that  charmed  light  of 
happy  wonderment  to  her  enthralling  eyes 
— to  enjoy  life’s  best  all  over  again  through 
watching  her  enjoyment. 

But  he  was  silent;  these  thoughts  merely 
passed  before  his  mind  like  the  written  form 
of  some  aspiring,  imperfect  prayer.  She 
seemed  to  regard  him  so  dispassionately. 
He  was  afraid. 

The  girl  saw  that  he  was  about  to  say 
something,  and  with  the  same  e.xpression  of 
candid,  unaffected  interest  she  waited, 
watching  him.  While  he.  {xxjr  man,  with  all 
his  soul  and  happiness  trembling  in  one  sen¬ 
tence  on  his  lips,  suddenly  blushed  scarlet. 


of  pasture;  the  dense,  dark-green  orange- 
trees  swayed  and  opened,  giving  glimpses  of 
the  red  and  yellow  fruit  that  blushed  with¬ 
in  their  jealous  foliage.  And  as  the  c(K)1 
breeze  finally  struck  Taylor’s  face,  he  felt 
as  if  all  creation  were  being  touched  into 
joyous  life  by  some  magic  wand. 

.All  but  the  bees;  that  dominant,  even 
hum  had  suddenly  ceased,  replaced  by  the 
softer,  rustling  whis|)er  of  the  palm-fronds; 
and  the  column  of  black  smoke  over  the 
hives  had  disapjx^ared.  Swept  away  like 
thistle-down,  the  indefatigable  workers  were 
at  last  compelled  to  leave  their  labors,  and  to 
seek  a  scrambling  refuge  where  they  could. 


HORSES  AND  MEN 
SCATTERED  MADLY 
DOWN  THE  SLOPE. 


“It’s  vcr>-  hot  to-day,  isn’t  it?”  he  said 
miserably. 

“Yes.  But  soon  it  will  be  better;  see, 
here  comes  the  wind  from  the  west.” 

He  looked  down  into  the  valley  that  seem¬ 
ed  all  at  once  to  have  waked  up.  The  negro 
on  the  steps  of  the  lx)dega  stretched  his 
arms  above  his  head,  rose  and  slouched 
away;  the  cattle  were  moving  off  in  .search 


Taylor  drew  in 
long  breaths  of  the 
cool,  refreshing  air 
as  he  got  up  from 
his  seat. 

''  “Isn’t  it  wonder¬ 
ful?”  he  exclaimed  in  a  grateful  admiration. 
“It’s  like —  What  is  it  like? —  It  is  like 
the  soothing  hand  of  God.” 


Manuolita  plana'd  at  him.  Even  to  her 
incx])eriencccl  mind  there  was  something 
strange  in  the  reverent  enthusiasm  that 
burst  from  his  worldly-wise  heart. 

“It  is  this  that  makes  life  possible  here,” 
she  said,  looking  down  into  the  green,  mov¬ 
ing  amphitheatre.  “Ever>-  day  it  comes  like 
this,  at  the  same  hour — to  fan  the  tired 
earth.  I  often  watch  it.  It  is  a  nice  com¬ 
parison  of  yours:  7a  mono  de  Dios.’’  ” 

III 

That  night  the  monster  of  Jealousy  allied 
himself  with  the  demons  of  Doubt  for  poor 
Taylor’s  benefit.  Of  whom  had  she  iK'en 
thinking  when  she  sang  that  song?  Why 
had  she  refused  to  tell  him?  Of  course  there 
must  be  some  one  else,  whose  more  sym¬ 
pathetic,  native  methods  accounted  for  her 
coldness  to  him.  But  then  life  in  its  present 
aspect  did  not  seem  wholly  to  satisfy  her. 
He  was  baffled.  Chitching  at  every  straw 
of  hope,  he  w'as  yet  bound  to  admit  that  she 
probably  didn’t  care  for  him  at  all — in  the 
way  he  wanted  her  to.  Surely,  if  she  did,  she 
would  have  been  In-trayed  into  some  sign — 
some  insignificant  thing  that  would  have 
giv’en  him  a  clue.  Yes:  his  chances  were 


dreadfully  ix)or.  And  yet —  Well,  to¬ 
morrow  he  would  settle  it  finally  one  way 
or  the  other. 

So  the  next  day,  full  of  artificial  courage 
and  real  humility,  he  marched  down  and 
opened  the  little  gate.  As  he  came  up  to 
the  machineiy  barn  he  spied  old  Manuel 
behind  the  wire-netting  of  the  veranda.  He 
was  struggling  with  one  of  his  antiquated 
separators — as  usual,  out  of  order. 

“.\h,  Seftor  Tylorr:  como  estd?'' 

Taylor  entered  and  stayed  to  chat  awhile, 
helping  with  the  readjustment  of  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

Manuel  was  vcr\’  fond  and  proud  of  his 
bees,  and  often  in  his  talks  with  him,  the 
Englishman  had  been  struck  by  the  almost 
human  way  in  which  the  kindly  little  man 
regarded  them. 

But  this  afternoon  the  current  of  the  con¬ 
versation  was  early  turned  ujxin  the  threat¬ 
ened  revolution.  And  Taylor  soon  became 
aware  that-his  host  was  endeavoring  to  con¬ 
vey  to  him  that  his  presence  in  the  neigh- 
lx>rhood  was  res]K)nsiblc  for  the  local  dan¬ 
ger.  Manuel  Tolosa,  to  whom  the  generous 
co<le  of  Castilian  h»ispitality  was  not  second 
in  im])oitanco  to  the  Ten  Commandments, 
was  ver>’  much  perturbed  over  his  unpleasant 
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task.  He  diffidently  pointed  out  that  with 
Taylor’s  person  removed  to  the  capital, 
there  would  most  likely  be  no  revolution¬ 
ary’  activities  at  all  in  this  valley.  He, 
Manuel,  had  no  sympathy  with  such  cheap 
agitators  as  Gonzales  Ramon,  but  he  knew 
what  these  ephemeral  insurrections  could 
mean.  They  developed  secretly ;  they  flared 
out  suddenly.  The  Caballero  would  under¬ 
stand  this  churlish  incivility:  it  was  a 
father  thinking  of  his  daughter. 

Taylor  listened  to  it  all  with  growing  dis¬ 
may.  This  aspect  of  affairs  had  not  as  yet 
occurred  to  him — that  his  presence  here 
might  be  a  source  of  real  danger  to  Manuel- 
ita  or  her  aged  parent.  He  stared  out 
through  the  wire-netting  into  the  sunlit 
yard  and  thought  a  moment.  And  even 
while  he  pondered  on  his  awkward  predica¬ 
ment,  his  decision  was  made  easy.  For  into 
his  range  of  vision,  across  the  little  ojien 
space  between  the  hives  and  the  buildings, 
Manuelita  walked — a  young  man’s  arm 
about  her  waist.  The  youth  was  handsome 
in  the  native  way  and  was  talking  in  an 
undertone  to  his  smiling  companion.  .\s 
they  halted  not  more  than  six  paces  from 
the  house,  Manuelita  kissed  him  good-by. 
He  started  off  down  the  path,  out  of  the 
compound. 

Taylor  remained  quite  still,  staring  after 
the  retreating  figure  under  the  large,  conical 
straw  hat.  He  felt  neither  jealous  nor  de¬ 
ceived.  He  seemed  to  be  awaking  from 
some  dream — one  of  those  perplexing  illu¬ 
sions  where  not  only  the  world  appears 
strange  and  unfamiliar,  but  our  own  way  of 
looking  at  life  is  different.  Wretchedly  he 
felt  his  old,  blase  self  reentering  upon  his 
consciousness,  his  old  cynical  way  of  regard¬ 
ing  women  and  the  world  once  more  taking 
hold  of  his  discontented  heart. 

He  turned  to  the  man  at  his  side. 

“Don  Manuel,  it  grieves  me  more  than  I 
can  say  to  think  that  my  presence  here 
could  ever  have  been  a  menace  to  the'safety 
of  yourself  or  your  daughter.  I  and  my 
men  will  leave  for  the  capital  to-morrow 
merning.  Your  hospitality  will  always  be 
cherished  as  the  most  pleasant  memory  I 
carry  away.” 

Manuelita  was  standing  at  the  open  door 
of  the  veranda.  He  raised  his  hat,  bowed 
and  strode  past  her  down  the  path. 

That  afternoon  he  went  for  a  long, 
meandering  walk  over  the  stony  hills  before 
he  dared  go  back  to  his  hut.  He  wanted  to 


shake  off  that  dream  entirely.  He  felt  that 
there  was  some  cruel  sprite  hidden  under 
every  leaf  and  stone,  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
laugh  at  him —  “The  case-hardened  Taylor!” 
It  was  better  to  laugh  at  himself  than  to 
be  laughed  at.  He  wrenched  off  the  collar. 
Yes,  that  was  funny — that  limp,  ridiculous, 
pathetic  concession  to  fashion  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness!  He  stopped,  held  it  up  and  broke 
into  a  long,  harsh  laugh.  But  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it  he  seemed  to  choke,  his  arm  fell, 
the  miserable  bit  of  linen  dropped  from  his 
fingers,  and  he  stumbled  on,  with  a  hard, 
hopeless  look  in  his  face. 

IV 

Half  an  hour  had  elapsed  before  he  made 
his  way  wearily  back  toward  the  camp. 
Within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  hut  he 
saw  Francisco  running  toward  him,  holding 
his  master’s  revolver  in  his  hand. 

“Senor!  The  insurrectos — with  Ramon! 
Make  for  the  woods  behind  the  old  mill. 
Theie  are  over  fifty  of  them — all  mounted. 
They  have  taken  the  camp.  The  Gallegos 
were  warned  and  have  got  away.  Ramon 
is  searching  for  you.  Carramba,  they  have 
seen  us  already,  the  dogs!” 

Taylor  snatched  the  gun  from  his  out¬ 
stretched  hand  and  the  two  broke  into  a 
run  down  the  road,  while  shouts  and  rifle¬ 
shots  broke  out  behind  them  and  the  bul¬ 
lets  began  to  sing  around  their  heads. 

As  they  da.shed  by  Manuel’s  gate,  making 
for  the  main  road  down  in  the  valley,  Tay¬ 
lor  stepped  upon  a  large,  round  stone, 
dislocated  his  ankle,  and  came  down  in  the 
dust  with  a  curse. 

“Get  on,  Francisco!  I’ll  manage — 
Confound  you  —  who  is  the  master  here? 
Do  as  I  tell  you.  Get  on!” 

But  Francisco  had  both  the  physique  and 
the  loyalty  of  a  Visigoth.  He  picked  up 
the  smaller  Englishman,  threw  him  across 
his  .shoulder  like  a  sack  of  flour,  and  made 
for  Manuel’s  gate. 

“Not  in  there!  Not  in  there — damn  you! 
Anywhere  but  there!” 

Still  the  Galician  paid  no  heed.  He  kick¬ 
ed  open  the  gate  and  carried  his  master— 
struggling  like  a  refractoiy’  schoolboy — up 
the  path  through  the  orange-trees,  while  tht 
bullets,  thicker  than  ever,  spat  and  hissed 
among  the  leaves  around  him.  He  kicked 
upon  the  door  of  the  living-house. 

“Open  here!  —  Manuel —  Open  in  the 
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name  of  the  Mother  of  Mercyl — unless  you 
would  see  murder  done  upon  your  thresh¬ 
old!” 

The  door  flew  open,  revealing  the  fright¬ 
ened  face  of  Manuelita.  Francisco  stum¬ 
bled  in,  and  carried  his  burden  to  a  couch 
across  the  room,  while  the  girl  slammed  the 
door  behind  them. 

Then  from  the  ambush  of  the  dense  belt 
of  trees  around  the  buildings,  a  perfect  fusil¬ 
lade  began,  the  bullets  ripping  through 
the  flimsy  walls  and  roofs  as  though  they 
were  pai)er.  The  whole  house  was  being 
riddled.  Taylor  limiied  up  onto  his  feet, 
and  liefore  Francisco  could  stop  him,  he  was 
across  the  room  again  with  his  hand  upon 
the  door-latch.  His  servant  was  about  to 
spring  on  him,  but  Taylor  spun  around  and 
covered  him  with  the  gun.  The  Galician 
saw  a  dangerous  light  in  his  master’s  eye, 
and  did  not  advance. 

“You  stay  where  you  are,  Francisco.  It’s 
me  that  they  want.  Every'  soul  in  this 
shack  will  be  shot  in  another  ten  minutes  if 
I  don’t  draw  off  the  fire.  I’ve  been  looking 
for  a  fight  myself  the  last  half-hour;  now, 
by  God,  I’m  going  to  give  them  a  run  for 
their  money!  Look  after  the  seftorita.” 

\s  his  finger  lifted  the  latch,  there  was  a 
cry — a  cr>'  of  fear  from  a  darkened  comer 
of  the  room.  Heedless  of  the  threatening 
revolver,  Manuelita  flung  herself  upon  him, 
pressed  him  back  against  the  closing  door, 
and  stopped  his  gasping  protest  with  a 
kiss. 

“.\h,  senor,  you  will  not  go  out  there — 
you  shall  not!  You  aie  doing  this  for  me. 
Well,  I  do  not  wish  for  safety  at  such  a  price. 
I  would  sooner  face  the  danger  here,  wdth 
you;  for  your  life  is  dear  to  me — dearer  than 
my  own.  Stay  for  me — if  you  will  not  for 
yourself.  And  listen:  we  may  all  escape. 
Pedro,  my  brother,  came  here  last  night; 
and  this  afternoon  my  father  sent  him  in  to 
Limonar  for  the  Guardia  Rural.  If  we  can 
hold  out  for  a  few’  hours,  they  w’ill  be  here. 
You  will  stay?  Tell  me — for  the  love  of 
Heaven,  tell  me  you  w’ill  stay!” 

Taylor  did  not  hear  the  vicious  snapping 
of  the  rifle-fire,  he  did  not  feel  the  throbbing 
pain  of  his  ankle,  as  he  stared  down,  en¬ 
tranced,  into  those  pleading  dark-brown 
eyes  so  close  to  his  own.  He  did  not  even 
make  a  move  of  any  kind  w’hen  Francisco 
stole  up  behind  the  girl  a,nd  snatched  the 
hanging  gun  from  his  unguarded  grasp. 
Slowly  a  whimsical  smile  crept  into  his  face, 


giving  him  a  different,  boyish  look — as 
though  he  were  being  transformed  by  the 
sweet  nearness  of  her  fresh  and  healthy 
youth. 

Old  Manuel,  bursting  in  from  the  next 
room,  broke  the  spell  for  both  of  them.  For 
the  first  time  Manuelita  realized  the 
strangeness  of  her  conduct.  She  blushed, 
and  running  to  the  sofa,  hid  her  face  upon 
her  arms. 

“My  God,  what  do  you  think  cf  me  now! 
No,  no,  I  am  not  like  that  —I  did  not  think 
what  I  was  doing.  I  only  meant  to  stop 
you.”  She  turned  to  her  father.  “He  can 
barely  walk.  He  was  going  to  throw  away 
his  life  out  there — for  us.” 

The  old  man  turned  quickly  to  the  Eng¬ 
lishman:  “Of  course  both  the  caballercs 
will  stay  here:  they  are  my  guests.” 

“But,  Don  Manuel,”  Taylor  broke  out, 
hobbling  forward,  “this  is  madness.” 
Francisco  crept  up  to  the  door  and  put  his 
back  to  it.  “No  one  will  be  able  to  live 
in  here  another  hour.  I  am  the  one  they  are 
after.  They  have  no  quarrel  with  you. 
What  can  one  revolver  do  against  fiftv  ri¬ 
fles?” 

The  fire  from  the  orchard  had  now  be¬ 
come  indeed  terrific.  At  almost  eveiy  re¬ 
port  some  bottle,  cup,  glass,  or  picture  on 
the  wall  would  smash  and  fall,  as  though 
some  inx’isible  hand  were  striking  round  the 
room  w’ith  a  stick.  Taylor  stooped  down 
and  laced  his  boot  tighter  about  the  injured 
ankle. 

When  he  stood  up  he  found  Francisco 
still  guarding  the  door,  but  Manuel  had 
disappeared.  Then  as  he  glanced  through 
the  netting  he  saw  him  out  in  the  yard — in 
that  hail  of  bullets — running  to  the  hives.  In 
a  moment  the  old  man  had  overturned  the 
planks  on  which  stood  his  three  hundred 
swarms  of  bees  and  was  back  again  within 
the  house.  W’ith  tears  streaming  down  his 
wrinkled  face  he  looked  out  at  the  w’reck  of 
his  farm — at  the  rolling  hives,  at  the  seeth¬ 
ing  litter  of  black,  lixnng  balls  upon  the 
ground.  “My  little  ones,”  he  sobbed,  “they 
W’ill  never  forgive  me.  But  what  else  could 
I  do?  He  is  my  guest." 

Then  as  four  wagon-loads  of  bees  strug¬ 
gled  up  into  the  air  outside,  the  atmosphere 
around  the  buildings  became  a  dense  fog  of 
furious,  hunting  insects.  The  light  within 
the  living-house  grew  dim.  The  hum  rose 
to  a  roar — from  that  to  a  whirring  shriek; 
and  those  within  the  little  room  had  to  shout 
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to  one  another  to  make  themselves  heard. 

“Block  up  the  bullet-holes!”  yelled  Man¬ 
uel;  and  the  four  of  them  set  frantically  to 
work  plugging  and  stuffing,  with  cotton,  pa¬ 
per,  straw— anything  that  came  to  their 
hands,  while  a  curtain  of  winged  furies 
formed  over  the  mosquito-netting,  fighting 
to  get  in  at  them. 

Presently  the  firing  from  the  orchard 
grew  less  ipsistent;  then  suddenly  ceased  al¬ 
together.  And  now  the  noise  of  the  bees 
that  seemed  to  go  up,  and  up,  in  a  never- 
ending  crescendo,  was  pierced  repeatedly 
by  the  terrible  sound  of  a  horse’s  scream. 

Soon,  through  a  small,  clear  space  in  the 
netting,  the  prisoners  could  see  them,  horses 
and  men,  scattering  madly  down  the  slope. 
Some  of  the  band,  their  rifles  flung  away, 
were  chasing  their  terrified  animals — from 
whose  outstretched  heads  the  broken  tethers 
still  hung.  Others,  more  fortunate,  were 
already  mounted,  many  entirely  cov'ered  by 
the  clinging  insects— all  with  a  black  veil 
following  them  like  a  shadow.  One  half- 
demented  rider  struck  and  spurred  his 
mount  over  the  most  precipitous  parts  of 
the  road.  Despite  the  brutal  punishment, 
the  beast  suddenly  halted  at  a  level  stretch, 
and  without  a  second’s  w’arning  lay  down 
and  rolled  to  rid  its  flanks  of  that  dreadful, 
clustering  pestilence — then  up  again  and 
away  like  an  arrow,  leaving  on  the  road  be¬ 
hind  it  the  crushed,  motionless  form  of  its 
rider,  over  whom  the  avenging  myriads  still 
swarmed  and  swayed. 

Manuelita  turned  away  from  the  w’indow 
with  a  shudder.  But  Francisco  spat  out  a 
curse:  “Damn  the  half-castes!  That  does 
me  good.  I  hope  it’s  Ramon.” 

One  by  one  the  flying  figures  disappeared 
into  the  distance,  till  neither  horse  nor  man 
was  visible.  But  still  those  black  balls  in 
the  yard  outside  were  not  entirely  dissolved; 
still  they  smoldered  with  their  li\'ing  smoke, 
adding  to  the  burdened  air.  .\s  Taylor  ob¬ 
served  their  interminable  numbers  and  last¬ 
ing  anger  he  wondered  how  anybody  was 
ever  going  to  escape  from  here. 

Old  Tolosa  and  Francisco  had  gone  into 
the  next  room  to  see  that  no  openings  exist¬ 
ed  that  could  admit  the  swarms;  and  w’hen 
Taylor  looked  around  he  found  that  he  was 
alone  with  the  girl  watching  at  the  window 
beside  him. 

“.See!”  she  cried.  “The  Guardia  Rural! 
They  are  coming  up  the  road  from  Li- 
monar.” 


He  came  close  to  her  and  following  her 
gaze  saw  the  nodding  heads  of  the  horses 
and  khaki  coats  of  the  soldiers  in  single 
file. 

Suddenly  Manuelita  grasped  him  by  the 
arm.  “But  they  have  passed  the  turning. 
Pedro  can  not  be  with  them:  they  do  not 
know  the  way.  They  are  going  by — to  Jo- 
vellanos!” 

“Oye/  —  Amigos  —  aqui  estamos!”  she 
shouted;  but  the  booming  drone  of  the  bees 
drowned  her  voice — even  if  it  could  have 
carried  so  far. 

“Santa  Maria!  They  do  not  hear - 

And  how  could  they  approach  us  if  they 
did?  Ramon  will  come  back  with  the  night¬ 
fall.  God  help  us!” 

But  as  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  Taylor  put  his  arm  gently  about  her, 
and  whisp>ering  in  her  ear  he  pointed  far  out 
to  the  distant  hills  across  the  valley,  where 
on  the  skyline  the  palms  had  begun  to  sway 
and  wave.  Some  bodiless  p)ower  was  sweep¬ 
ing  caressingl)'  over  the  level  sea  of  sugar¬ 
cane,  that  bowed  in  a  long,  even  line  under 
its  benign,  mysterious  touch. 

Manuelita  gave  a  happy  little  laughing 
gasp  as  she  looked  up  into  her  lover’s  eyes. 

“It  is  coming!”  she  breathed  in  a  hushed 
whisper.  “The  wind  from  the  west  —  la 
mono  de  Dios.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  pressing  her  to  his  heart. 
“Eveiy  day  it  comes — for  the  earth,  but 
to-day  it  comes  for  you  and  me,  my  Manuel¬ 
ita  —  to  give  us  liberty,  happiness,  and 
life.” 

As  the  wind  reached  the  compound  and 
whistled  through  the  orchard,  the  roar  of 
the  bees  suddenly  dwindled  and  died  in  a 
pitiful  way,  like  some  piece  of  mechanism 
running  down.  Their  anger  seemed  to  be 
borne  on,  away — with  the  shimmering  heat 
— by  the  breath  of  the  breeze. 

In  a  moment  Francisco  was  out,  through 
the  gate,  and  racing  down  the  hill  after  the 
departing  troopers. 

When  the  lovers  ventured  to  the  open 
door  th^y  found  Manuel  aheady  out  among 
the  hives.  Tearfully  he  was  replacing  the 
fallen  domes,  and  gathering  up  in  his  hands 
the  tiny  bodies  that  crept  numbly  in  the 
sudden  chill.  As  the  old  man  restored  them 
to  the  shelter  of  their  homes,  Taylor  heard 
him  murmur  apologetically  to  his  “little 
ones”: 

“Carramba,  chicosl  What  else  could  I 
do?  He  was  my  guest!” 


Eduvivs  Note 
—  Though  the  sign 
is  the  Chestnut 
Tree,  no  story  is 
barred  by  its  youth. 
H  ’e  shall  gladly  pay 
for  inuiilltble  ones. 
Address  all  man¬ 
uscripts  to  "  The^ 
Chestnut  Tree," 
enclosing  stamped, 
addressed  envelope. 


A  teacher  tells  this  story  as  illustrating  the 
curious  association  of  ideas  in  children’s  minds. 

“I  do  love  Bruce,”  one  of  her  small  pupils  ex¬ 
claim^  in  ecstasy.  “He’s  so  awfully  dastardly. 
There’s  nothing  under  heaven  that  he  doesn’t 
dast  do.” 

0 

This  is  the  diy'est  story  ever  told: 

Scotchman  and  an  Irishman  went  into  a 


0 

.■\n  elderly  Philadelphia  lady,  a  church  mem¬ 
ber,  active  in  good  works,  but  quite  conserva¬ 
tive,  went  to  San  Francisco  to  vnsit  relatives 
and  see  the  fair.  few  days  before  Billy  Sun¬ 
day  began  his  revival  there,  a  niece  asked 
her: 

“Aunty,  you  saw  Billy  Sunday  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  last  winter,  didn’t  you?” 


Harlem  saloon  the  other  day  to  get  a  drink,  and 
the  Irishman  had  no  money. 

0 

It  was  in  a  country  store  in  .\rkansas. 

\  one-gallus  customer  drifted  in.  “Gimme  a 
nickle’s  worth  of  asafcetida.” 

The  clerk  poured  some  asafcetida  in  a  paper- 
bag  and  pushed  it  across  the  counter. 

“Charge  it,”  drawled  the  customer. 

“What’s  your  name?”  asked  the  clerk. 

“Honeyfunkel.” 

“Take  it,”  said  the  clerk.  “I  wouldn’t  write 
asafoetida  and  Honeyfunkel  for  five  cents.” 


K  recent  headline  states:  “Great  Britain 
washes  all  its  fighting  men  once  every  ten  days.” 

.\nd  we  presume  this  atrocity  is  indulged  in 
whether  needed  or  not. 


.\  Baltimore 
woman  has  in  her 
employ  as  butler  a 
darkey  of  pompous 
and  satisfied  mien. 

Not  long  ago  he 
permitted  a  choco¬ 
late-colored  dam¬ 
sel,  long  his  ardent 
admirer,  to  become 
his  spouse. 

On  one  occasion, 
when  the  lady  of 
the  house  made  / 

temporary  use  of  ^ 
the  services  of  her 
butler’s  wife,  it  was  / 

observed  that 
whenever  the  du-  _ 

ties  of  the  two  ^ 

brought  them  to¬ 
gether,  the  bride’s  eyes  would  shine  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  devotion. 

“Your  wife  seems  wonderfully  attached  to 
you,  Robert,”  casually  observed  the  mistress. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  answered  Robert  complacent¬ 
ly.  “.-Mn’t  it  jest  sickenin’?” 
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“Yes.” 

“He  starts  here  next  Sunday,”  said  the  girl. 
“I  suppose  I  ought  to  go,  oughtn’t  I?” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  the  old  lady.  “You  ought 
to  hear  him.  certainly — but  it  don’t  seem  like 
a  nice  thing  to  do  on  the  Sabbath.” 

sr 

Katherine  and  Margaret  found  themselves 
seated  next  each  other  at  a  dinner-party  and 
immediately  became  confidential. 

“Molly  told  me  that  you  told  her  that  secret 
I  told  you  not  to  tell  her,”  whispered  Margaret. 

“Oh,  isn’t  she  a  mean  thing!”  gasped  Kather¬ 
ine.  “Why,  I  told  her  not  to  tell  you!” 

“Well,”  returned  Margaret,  “I  told  her  I 
wouldn’t  tell  you  she  told  me — so  don’t  tell  her 
I  did.” 

0 

.\t  the  wedding  breakfast  the  bridegroom,  an 
exceedingly  bashful  young  man,  was  called  upon 
to  speak.  Blushing  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  he 
rose,  intending  to  say  that  he  was  no  speech- 
maker.  But,  unfortunately  placing  his  hand 
on  the  bride’s  shoulder,  he  stammered  these 
opening  (and  closing)  words: 

“This — er — this  thing  has  been  thrust  upon 
me.” 

0 

k  traveling  salesman,  newly  wed,  was  “kill¬ 
ing  two  birds  with  one  stone”  by  taking  his 
bride  over  his  “territory”  on  a  honeymoon 
trip. 

He  had  boasted  of  his  popularity,  particular¬ 
ly  at  the  hotels,  to  his  wife.  “\Iy  dear,”  he 
said  at  one  pbce,  “they  not  only  reserve  a 
room  for  me.  without  notice,  but,  knowing  my 
fondness  for  honey,  they  always  have  a  plate 
of  it  on  my  table,  even  when  it  is  not  on  the 
regular  bill  of  fare.” 

When  they  entered  the  dining-room,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  much  embarrassed  to  find  that  for 
the  first  time  in  months,  no  honey  had  been 
placed  on  his  table.  Noticing  his  wife’s  smile, 
he  turned  to  a  waiter  and  said:  “Look  here, 
boy.  where  is  my  honey?” 

The  waiter  looked  embarrassed  and,  leaning 
over  the  bridegroom,  he  whispered,  in  a  tone 
that  could  be  heard  three  tables  away: 

“Why,  boss,  she  don’t  work  here  no  more;  we 
has  all  cullud  waiters  now.” 

0 

William  J.  Locke  tells  of  a  man  of  rather 
meager  education  who  was  “standing  for  Par¬ 
liament”  in  an  English  shire.  While  giving  a 
speech  before  those  who  he  hoped  would  be¬ 
come  his  constituents,  he  noticed  several  per¬ 
sons  who  evidently  belonged  to  the  educated 


class.  Wishing  to  impress  them,  he  decided  to 
attempt  a  classical  allusion. 

“Yes,  gentlemen,”  he  shouted,  “while  I  am 
in  office  I  must  be  like  Caesar’s  wife — all  things 
to  all  men!” 

0 

The  following  is  a  prayer  offered  by  a  Scotch- 
Canadian  dominie: 

“O  Lord,  we  approach  Thee  this  mornin’  in 
the  attitude  o’  prayer,  an’  likewise  o’  complaint. 
When  we  cam’  tae  the  land  o’  Canaday  we  ex¬ 
pected  tae  find  a  Ian’  flowin’  wi’  milk  an’  hin- 
ney;  but  instead  we  found  a  Ian’  peopled  wi’ 
the  ungodly  Irish.  O  Lord,  in  Thy  great  mercy 
drive  them  tae  the  uttermost  pairts  o’  Canaday; 
mak’  them  hewers  o’  wood  an’  drawers  o’  wa¬ 
ter;  gie  them  not  emoluments;  gie  them  nae 
places  o’  abode;  ne’er  mak’  them  magistrates 
an’  rulers  amang  Thy  people. 

“But  if  Ye  hae  any  favors  to  bestow,  or  any 
guid  Ian’  tae  gie  awa’,  gie  it  tae  Thy  ain,  the 
peculiar  people,  the  Scots.  Mak’  them  mem¬ 
bers  o’  Parliament  an’  magistrates  an’  rulers 
amang  Thy  people;  an’  as  for  the  Irish,  tak’ 
them  by  the  heels  and  shak’  them  ower  the 
mouth  o’  hell,  but  dinna  let  them  fa’  in;  an'  a’ 
the  glory  will  be  Thine.  Amen.” 

0 

Young  Wynn  was  sitting  out  a  dance  with  a 
charming  young  woman. 

“Do  you  approve  of  these  new  dances — the 
tango  and  fox-trot,  for  instance?”  he  asked. 

“No,  I  don’t,”  she  replied. 

“Why  not?” 

“Why,”  she  explained,  “it’s  really  mere  hug¬ 
ging  set  to  music.” 

“Well.”  questioned  Wynn,  “what  is  there 
about  that  you  don’t  like?” 

“The  music,”  replied  the  fair  one. 

0 

Major  George  W.  Teideman  of  Savannah, 
Georgia,  tells  the  following  about  the  old-time 
Georgia  editor  who  was  usually  mayor,  justice 
of  the  peace,  real-estate  agent,  as  well. 

Upon  one  occasion  one  of  these  editors  was 
busy  writing  an  editorial  on  the  tariff,  when  a 
Georgia  couple  came  in  to  be  married.  *  With¬ 
out  looking  up,  without  once  slacking  his  pen, 
the  editor  said: 

“Time’s  money;  want  her?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  youth. 

“Want  him?”  the  editor  nodded  toward  the 
girl. 

“Yes,”  she  replied. 

“Man  and  wife,”  pronounced  the  editor,  his 
pen  still  writing  rapidly.  “One  dollar.  Bring 
a  load  of  wood  for  it.  One-third  pine;  balance 
oak.” 
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President  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  of  the  United  States. 
And  Mr.  Warren  S.  Stone.  Strange! 
He’s  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers.  An  officer 
now,  along  with  the  others,  in  the 
“Tariff  Commission  League.’’ 

More  than  strange.  Wrong.  Did 
you  ever  before  see  people  going  hunt¬ 
ing  for  a  tariff  law  in  the  op>en  like 
that  in  company  with  farmers  and 
clubwomen  and  labor  leaders?  The  way  to 
get  a  tariff  law  is  to  hold  a  meeting  in  a 
New  York  club  behind  a  portiere  and  hire 
a  lawyer  to  go  down  to  Washington  on  the 
midnight  train  and  whisper  to  somebody  in 
an  elevator  in  the  New  Willard  Hotel. 
That’s  the  real  way  to  do  it  and  to  make 
the  countiy’  sore  as  a  boil  from  Portland  to 
Portland. 

Who’s  responsible  for  this  new’  w’ay? 
Partly,  w’e  guess,  the  man  who  is  the  new 
League’s  president.  He  is  the  same  man 
who  persuaded  Congress  to  pass  the  recent 
Smith  -  Lever  bill  —  the  most  momentous 
educational  bill  ever  passed  anwhere  in 
the  world — a  bill  under  w’hich,  w’ithin  a  few 
years,  there  will  be  ten  million  additional 
dollars  going  into  the  agricultural  and  do¬ 
mestic-scientific  education  of  farmers  and 
their  sons  and  their  w’ives  and  their  daugh¬ 
ters  at  home,  in  their  own  fields  and  kitchens. 

He  learned  some  things  then,  as  President 
of  the  National  Soil  Fertility  League.  He 
raised  a  great  deal  of  his  campaign  money, 
to  start  w’ith,  among  railway  men.  Some 
doubters  said  to  him:  “If  the  farmers  find 
out  that  it’s  railway  money,  you’re  dead. 
How’re  you  going  to  fix  it?”  “Leave  it  to 
me,”  said  this  man.  “I’ll  fix  it.”  He  did. 
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In  one  of  his  first  bulletins  he  printed  the  United  States  with  it.  But  they  have  shown 
names  of  all  his  railway  contributors  in  good  very  little  inclination  to  learn  how  to  make 
black  type  on  page  one.  it  better  and  cheaper.  They  don’t  improve 

He  is  H.  H.  Gross,  of  Chicago,  a  portly,  their  machines.  They  don’t  improve  their 
vigorous,  home-y,  easy  -  as  -  an  -  old  -  shoe,  management  of  their  men.  They  are  just 
never-in-a-hurr\-,always-therc  man.  On  be-  as  backward  now  as  they  were  when  we 
half  of  the  Smith-Lever  bill  he  constructed  a  gave  them  their  duty.  They  need  a  scare, 
boomerang  organization  which  whirled  into  We  recommend  that  their  duty  be  lowered.” 
every  little  corner  of  the  whole  United  States  Congress  can’t  keep  track  of  manufactur- 
and  rebounded  with  frightful  effect  upon  ers  in  that  way.  It  can  be  done  only  by  a 
Washington.  He’s  going  to  make  another  body  of  permanent  experts, 
one  like  that  for  a  Tariff  Commission. 

The  kind  of  Commission  he  wants  is  a 
very  real  kind.  It’s  not  to  sit  back  and 
never  speak  till  it’s  spoken  to.  It’s  to  have  X\AB1NI)R.\- 
the  power  to  approach  Congress  on  its  own  NATH  T  A  - 
initiative  with  facts  on  any  tariff  theme —  GORE,  poet,  of 
and  with  recommendations.  India,  begins 

You  are  a  consumer  of  a  certain  product,  meditating  at 
There  is  a  duty  on  it.  You  think  the  duty  three  A.  M.,  and 
is  too  high.  You  tell  the  Commission.  The  meditates 
Commission  inquires.  It  finds  that  the  lickety  -  split  for 
product  in  question  can  be  made  in  this  two  hours  with- 
countiy’  now  really  more  cheaply  than  in  out  moving  his 
Europe.  It  reports  that  fact  to  Congress  body  once.  A 
with  the  recommendation  which  is  appro-  friend  of  his  told 
priate.  this  to  W.  B. 

Recently,  in  Congress,  in  a  committee  Yeats,  poet,  of 
meeting,  there  was  a  man  who  said  nothing.  Ireland.  Tagore’s 
He  nodded  whenever  a  suf^gestion  was  works  have  sold 
made.  Ten  cents  a  p>ound  duty  on  that?  in  this  countiy’  to 
Certainly.  .  A  charming  man.  “Shall  we  the  extent  of 
adjourn?”  said  the  chairman.  “Just  one  forty  thousand 
thing,”  said  the  quiet  man.  “.\  little  chemi-  copies.  They  are 
cal.  They’ve  been  to  me  about  it.  Ver>’  particularly  pop- 
reasonable.  Ought  to  have — say — nothing  ular  with  New  Thoughters.  Tagore  says: 

much — half  a  cent  a  pound.”  UTiat  man,  “I  dive  down  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean 

departing  from  a  drug-store  with  his  pre-  of  forms,  hoping  to  gain  the  {perfect  pearl 
scription  filled,  would  notice  half  a  cent  a  of  the  formless.” 

pound?  So  ordered.  But  that  chemical  You  can  meditate  on  that  for  two  hours, 
doesn’t  sell  by  the  pound  for  prescriptions,  and  it  gets  better  all  the  time.  Fact.  You 

It  sells  by  the  ton  for  heavy  manufactures,  may  not  think  so.  But  try  it. 

The  statesmen  at  Washington,  including  Let  Charlie  Schwab  send  Bethlehem 
that  good  man,  our  respected  and  respect-  Steel  Common  to  390.  Edgar  Lee  Masters 
deserving  president,  may  say  what  they  has  done  a  trick,  for  America,  more  won- 
please.  We  never  yet  have  had  a  tariff  derful.  His  “Spoon  River  Anthology” 
based  on  full  open  knowledge.  came  out  only  last  April.  It  is  a  miracle — 

We  have  one  suggestion  of  our  own.  a  grim  and  sometimes  ghastly  one — ])tr- 

The  Tariff  Commission  should  be  espe-  formed  upon  the  unsuspecting  mute  lives  of 
cially  commanded  to  go  about  among  the  the  men  and  women  and  children  of  an 
manufacturers,  like  a  beadle  among  the  Illinois  small  town.  It  is  now  in  its  seventh 
worshipers  in  an  old  New  England  church,  edition.  You  can  buy  a  seventh-edition 
and  tap  the  sleepers  on  the  head.  It  should  copy  for  Si. 25.  But  a  first-edition  copy? 
re]X)rt  them  to  Congress  and  say:  Hurr>’.  “Collectors”  are  already  paying 

“The  United  States  Government  put  a  S5.00  for  that, 
duty  on  such-and-such  a  product.  We  gave  From  Januar>’  one  to  September  one  of 
the  makers  of  it  a  fair  chance  to  serve  the  this  year  the  publishers  of  the  United  States 
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brought  out  293  separate  “titles” — that  is, 
works — of  p)oetry  and  of  “shredded  prose.” 

Shredded  prose  is  prose 

Twisted  in  heat  to  occasional  rhythms, 

.\nd  broken  savagely  into  irregular  lengths, 
And  packed  and  sold  as  verse. 

Yet 

Our  lives  and  thoughts  are  prose. 

With  only  occasional  bursts  of  rhythmic 
rapture 

And  with  frequent  broken  jumps  of  change. 
And  so  the  prose-shredder 
Often  hits  us  in  more  intimate  spots 
Than  the  versifier. 

It  must  be  admitted. 

Most  publishers,  a  few  years  back,  were 
printing  most  of  their  new  poetry  as  a 
tribute  to  the  Muses  rather  than  to  their 
stockholders.  First  editions  of  250  copies 
were  gratifying  to  debutant  poets.  To-day 
there  are  publishers  who  expect  their  new 
poetr>’  to  yield  a  genuine  profit.  .\nd  there 
are  debutant  poets  whose  first  editions  run 
to  1,500  copies  and  more. 

Some  of  the  newest  poets  get  their  vogue 
from  being  regular  devils.  Maxwell  Boden- 
heim  assures  us: 

My  mind  is  a  naked  child. 

Living  in  the  half-crimson  garden  of  my  soul. 

It  is  clear  that  he  would  go  to  any  length 
— any. 

Others  deserve  fairly  the  line  with  w'hich 
Joyce  Kilmer,  a  poet  of  health  as  well  as 
of  charm,  has  plastered  them:  “So  mildly, 
delicately  vile.” 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  “Poems  bv 
John  B.  Tabb.” 

My  soul  is  as  the  fainting  noon-day  star, 

.'Xnd  Thou,  the  absent  night, 

Haste,  that  thy  healing  shadow  from  afar 
May  touch  me  into  light. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  or  so  of  short  poems, 
intricately  severe  in  form,  tenderly  whimsi¬ 
cal  in  thought,  pious,  to  be  read  by  candle¬ 
light  in  a  side-chapel  in  a  cathedral!  Never¬ 
theless,  every  year  or  two,  there  is  a  new 
edition  of  “Poems  by  John  B.  Tabb.” 

To  get  good  selections  from  among  the 
shorter  offerings  of  contemporary  American 
poetry,  consult  the  following  books: 

For  the  last  few  years,  in  general — “The 
Little  Book  of  American  Verse,”  by  Jessie 
B.  Rittenhouse. 


For  the  year  1912,  “The  Lyric  Year,” 
by  Mitchell  Kenner  ley. 

For  the  year  1913,  “Anthology  of  Maga¬ 
zine  Verse,”  by  William  Stanley  Braith- 
waite. 

For  the  year  1914,  the  succeeding  issue 
of  “Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse,”  again 
by  Mr.  Braithwaite. 

Finally,  to  get  a  view  of  the  best  and  of 
the  worst  that  can  be  done  by  prose- 
shredders  and  imagists  and  other  bareback 
riders  of  Pegasus,  consult  the  monthly  mag¬ 
azine  called  “Poetry.”  It  is  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  poems  and  to  comments  on  poems. 
It  is  at  the  sixth  number  of  its  sixth  volume. 
It  is  the  most  notable  periodical  for^  poets, 
in  the  world.  It  is  published  in  Chicago. 

Whatever  else  it  all  may  mean,  it  means 
this:  there  are  many  more  Americans  than 
there  were  ten  years  ago  who  are  conscious 
of  having  souls  in  the  library  as  well  as  at 
church — conscious,  one  might  say,  of  hav¬ 
ing  secular  souls.  For,  in  the  end,  poetry, 
no  matter  how  secular,  is,  as  Mr.  Tabb  says, 

A  silence,  shell-Iike,  breathing  from  afar, 

The  rapture  of  the  deep — eternity. 

w 

f  Ye  saw  a 

miserable  man 
w’ho  owned  160,- 
000  dozen  pair  of 
socks.  He  had  to 
dye  them.  And 
he  had  only  half 
a  barrel  of  dye. 

We  saw  him  in 
the  anteroom  of 
the  office  of  Dr. 

Thomas  H.  Nor¬ 
ton,  commercial 
agent  of  the  De- 
partment  of 
Commerce,  esf)e- 
cially  assigned  to 
dyes. 

We  were  al¬ 
ready  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  our  Government  on  behalf  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  scientific,  technical  side. 

From  the  ranks  of  Government  chemists 
came  Rittman  with  his  process  for  getting 
benzol  and  toluol  out  of  petroleum,  a  proc¬ 
ess  which  already  has  had  a  brand-new 
plant  built  for  it  in  Pennsylvania  by  private 
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capital,  to  the  enlargement  of  American  in¬ 
dustry.  Again,  from  a  Government  labor- 
ator>’  has  now  come  an  improved  method  of 
extracting  yellow  dyestuff  from  the  osage- 
orange  tree  which  grows  thrivingly  in  our 
soil,  to  supplement  or  replace  the  similar 
dyestuff  secured  from  the  fustic  tree,  which 
grows  in  South  America. 

That  kind  of  government  help  is  common 
now.  But  Dr.  Norton’s  kind  of  help  is 
more  novel.  His  work  is  not  merely  tech¬ 
nical.  It  is  ven,-  commercial. 

Out  of  a  hundred  ix)ssible  illustrations, 
this  one: 

A  man  invented  a  new  petroleum-methorl 
of  dye-making.  He  calls  his  dyes  “|)etro- 
cine”  dyes.  Dr.  Norton  knows  al>out  meth¬ 
ods,  technically.  He  also  knows  now  about 
the  men  and  the  companies  in  the  dye  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  the  businesses  surrounding  the 
dye  business,  commercially.  The  petrocine 
man  went  to  Dr.  Norton,  and  Dr.  Norton 
got  him  into  touch  with  the  commercial  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  his  invention. 

In  other  words,  the  Government,  through 
Dr.  Norton,  has  been  providing  the  dye 
business  with  a  kind  of  center  to  which  in¬ 
ventors  and  investors  and  gentlemen  with 
undyed  socks  can  resort  in  order  to  be  di¬ 
rected  to  their  best  opportunity  of  doing 
something  for  themselves  and  for  American 
industiy. 

The  German  dye  business  has  always  had 
such  a  center.  The  manufacturers  made  it 
for  themselves.  The  German  Government 
permitted  it.  Our  Government  will  not  per¬ 
mit  a  center  which  fixes  prices.  V’er\'  well. 
But  a  center  of  some  sort,  in  modern  times, 
is  necessarv'.  We  predict  that  Dr.  Norton’s 
mission  is  the  mere  beginning  of  a  tendency 
which  will  at  last  bring  the  dye  men  to¬ 
gether  for  common  effort  under  Government 
encouragement. 

There  was  another  man  in  Dr.  Norton’s 
anteroom.  He  absolutely  proved  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  common  effort.  He  was  from 
Switzerland,  and  he  had  a  proposition  to 
make  to  the  United  States. 

The  Swiss  are  manufacturers  of  dyes. 
But  they  are  not  plentifully  supplied  with 
the  raw  materials.  They  make  the  finished 
products.  The  United  States  is  rich  in  the 
raw  materials.  Why  shouldn’t  the  United 
States  send  those  mateiials  over  to  Switzer¬ 
land  and  then  reimport  the  finished  prod¬ 
ucts? 

Why  shouldn’t  it?  On  the  other  hand, 


however  if  we  started  doing  that  sort  of 
thing  on  a  large  scale,  when  would  we  ever 
get  a  strong  finished-products  dye-business 
of  our  own? 

Such  questions  ought  net  to  be  settled 
entirely  by  individuals.  They  should  be 
settled,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  whole  group 
of  Americans  concerned,  pulling  together 
toward  whatever  i)olic>'  is  best  for  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States. 

The  British  Government,  last  spring,  an¬ 
nounced  itself  ready  to  advance  as  much  as 
$8,000,000,  on  certain  terms,  for  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  dye  business  in  the  British 
Empire. 

Dr.  Norton’s  work  is  but  the  prelude  to 
a  grand  sweet  song  of  common  effort  which 
the  business  men  and  the  Government  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  United  States  must  sing  all  to¬ 
gether,  or  else  take  a  veiy-  minor  part  in  the 
international  trade  choir. 

0 

VyH,  COME 
on.  Be  a  euiyth- 
mist.  I  was  afraid 
I’d  scare  you  to 
death.  Meant  to 
keep  that  till  la¬ 
ter.  But  come 
on.  Only  four 
things  to  learn 
this  year.  Give 
you  my  word. 

Four  will  be 
enough. 

“One-step. 

Fox-trot.  Waltz 
—  revived  and 
mixed  up  with 
other  things,  so 
that  it’s  better. 

And  tango — sim¬ 
plified.  It  isn’t 
like  memorizing  the  whole  of  the  Prussian 
drill-book  any  more.  Ea.sy. 

“That  won’t  work.  I  know  you’re  vir¬ 
tuous.  But  those  ])a.ssionate  dances  are 
dead.  You  can  see  daylight  between  every 
couple  on  the  floor.  It’s  o])cn-order  work 
now.  No  more  massed  charges  down  the 
floor.  That  went,  long  ago.  Dancing  has 
become  almost  religious.  Fact.  Thcy’’re 
teaching  that  Chalif  stuff  in  Young  Wom¬ 
en’s  Christian  Associations  now. 

“Will  it?  Not  a  bit.  Instead  of  killing  it. 
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this  new  virtue  is  spreading  it.  There  are 
more  nice  people  than  the  other  kind.  Did 
you  know  that  there  are  20,000  dancing 
teachers  in  the  United  States  now?  Two 
thousand  in  New  York  City  alone?  And 
Chalif  busy  as  Belasco  standardizing  the 
principal  steps  for  the  American  Congress 
of  Dancing  Societies. 

“You  don’t  understand  standardizing  at 
all.  He  doesn’t  try  to  standardize  every¬ 
thing  you  do  all  the  way  through  and  make 
the  whole  United  States  cross  its  right  foot 
over  its  left  at  9:33  p.  M.  He  just  standard¬ 
izes  a  few  standard  steps.  And  then  you 
take  those  steps  and  you  combine  them,  if 
you  want  to,  into  airy,  fairy  lovely  creations 
of  your  ow’n.  Yes,  sir.  That’s  what  they 
call  ‘Creative  Freedom.’  It’s  the  thing. 
‘Creative  Freedom’  is  the  noise  this  year. 

“I  tell  you  the  Americans  are  becoming 
an  esthetic  people.  Music-records  by  the 
billion.  Poetry’  in  sloshes.  And  everybody 
invents  a  new  dance  for  himself  every  eve¬ 
ning,  to  e.xpress  his  own  beautiful  personal¬ 
ity.  Come  on.  Four  simple  steps — and  a 
bunch  of  Creative  Freedom — and  you’re 
made. 

“Yes,  I  know’,  she  scares  me,  too.  When 
I  sit  at  my  table  in  the  restaurant  and  see 
her  go  out  w’ith  her  partner  on  the  dancing- 
floor  and  dance  there  as  composed  as  an 
Egy’ptian  mummy,  with  a  face  as  excited  as 
the  Sphinx  and  her  clothes  hanging  on  her 
as  sleek  as  wax  and  her  harem-veil  never 
even  fluttering,  and  she  dances  the  Castle 
Syncopated  Walk  or  the  Tao-Tao  or  the 
Rouli-Rouli  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  positive¬ 
ly  seems  never  even  to  wiggle  an  eyelash  in 
the  midst  of  her  fearful  exertions,  and  sits 
down  without  a  single  drop  of  damp  on  her 
chilly  marble  browr,  and  I  put  a  new  furrow’ 
in  my’  forehead  and  w’ilt  a  new  collar  every’ 
time  I  hesitate - 

“But  you  don’t  have  to  do  the  Rouli- 
Rouli.  Stick  to  ‘Creative  Freedom’  and 
make  a  dance  of  y’our  ow’n  that  you  tell 
your  partner  is  better. 

“And  then  you’ll  want  to  go  on  and  on 
and  on  till  you  come  to  eurythmics. 

“Well,  eurythmics  is  like  this.  Vernon 
Castle  and  Mrs.  used  to  make  you  think  of 
cabarets  and  nothing  else  a  few  years  ago. 
Yes.  Well,  now’  in  their  school  they’ve  got 
a  real  imported  Eurythmicist  from  the  Eu- 
rythmicistical  headquarters  in  Europe. 
Hellerav’s  the  tow’n.  In  Germany.  Well, 
it’s  like  this. 


“You  know,  all  nature  is  rhythmic.  So¬ 
lar  systems.  Orbits.  Revolutions.  Ap)o- 
gees  and  perigees.  All  that  kind  of  thing. 
Swaying,  you  know,  and  pulsing  and  so  on. 
Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter.  The  per¬ 
petual  reverberations  and  sequences  of  the 
universe.  Harmony,  infusing  and  inspiring 
the  multitudinous  march  of  the  atoms. 
Well,  you  do  it  wdth  your  feet. 

“My  dear  chap,  you  can  be  as  high-brow 
now  w'ith  your  feet  as  with  your  hair.  Come 
on!’’ 

Y 

XOU  can  now 
start  out  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast 
and  walk  west- 
w’ard  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  without  ever 
getting  into  a 
“wet”  town. 

Any  gentleman 
of  the  road  who 
w’ishes  to  follow 
this  route  can  get 
it  from  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League, 

30  Bliss  Build¬ 
ing,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

The  w’ettest 
states  in  the 
Union - 

By  wettest 
states  we  mean  those  in  which  at  least  nine¬ 
ty  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  still  living 
in  w’et  territory’ - 

The  wettest  states  are:  Rhode  Island, 
New’  York,  New  Jersey,  Nevada,  Montana. 

When  the  Canadian  province  of  .Alberta 
went  dry  on  a  referendum  this  year,  it  did 
it  by  a  vote  of  almost  2  to  i ;  and  there  was 
a  dry  majority  in  every’  one  of  the  larger 
cities,  including  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

Angola  has  gone  dry’.  It  is  one-sixth  as 
large  as  the  United  States.  It  is  inhabited 
by  Bundus,  who  cultivate  the  roots  of  the 
manioc,  out  of  which  comes  tapioca.  The 
Portuguese,  who  own  Angola,  which  is  still 
in  Southw’est  Africa,  where  it  used  to  be 
when  you  studied  geography,  are  responsi¬ 
ble,  according  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
for  giving  the  Bundus  this  w’ater-cure. 

In  the  United  States,  if  Congress  should 
pass  a  nation-wide  prohibition  amendment 
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to  the  Constitution,  how  would  it  fare  when 
it  w’ent  to  the  state  legislatures? 

VV'ith  South  Carolina,  there  are  now  19 
states  which  are  state-wide  dn,-.  Also  there 
are  ten  states  in  which  at  least  half  of  the 
voters  live  in  dry  territory.  I'hese  ten  states 
are:  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas. 

It  is  surely  likely  that  the  legislatures 
of  all  these  states  would  vote  “yes”  on 
the  amendment.  That  makes  29  “yes”s. 
Thirty-six  are  needed;  because  the  Consti¬ 
tution  demands  that  three-quarters  of  the 
states  shall  vote  “yes,”  and  there  are  48 
states,  and  three  -  quarters  of  48  is  36. 
Twenty-nine  out  of  36  already! 

T 

XhLRE  is  one 
very  unusual 
feature  to  be  ob- 
serv'ed  in  the 
Rockefeller  plan 
for  “unionizing” 
the  employees  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company.  In  case  of  disagreement 
between  the  representatives  of  the  employ¬ 
ees  on  the  one  side  and  the  representatives 
of  the  officers  of  the  company  on  the  other, 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

This  Industrial  Commission  is,  in  a  way, 
an  imitation  of  the  famous  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  of  Wisconsin.  It  has  charge,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  of  the  administration  of  laws  regard¬ 
ing  labor.  It  consolidates  the  labor  problem. 

To  such  a  body,  purely  public,  young  Mr. 
Rockefeller  now  engages  to  present  all  un¬ 
solved  difficulties  between  himself  and  his 
employees  for  final  settlement.  The  prob¬ 
lem  w'ill  be:  Can  the  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Colorado  be  neutral  or  will  it,  like 
the  militia,  become  an  organ  of  one  side  of 
the  controversy? 

The  new  “union”  in  the  camps  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  is  to  have 
no  association  with  unions  in  other  camps. 
It  will  elect  re})resentatives  to  sit  with  an 
ecjual  number  of  representatives  of  the 
“management”  in  various  committees. 
These  committees  will  deal  with  hours  and 
wages  and  all  other  conditions.  The  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  weak  in  one  respect:  they 
live  in  towns  and  in  homes  which  are  owned 
by  the  Company,  so  that  if  they  show  in¬ 


dependence  they  can  be — in  the  future  as  in 
•  the  past — not  only  discharged  but  driven 
out  of  the  community.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  will  be  strong  in  having  an  appeal  to 
the  Industrial  Commission. 

For  this  sj)ecial  reason  the  supreme  in¬ 
dustrial  task  of  Colorado  is  to  keep  that 
Industrial  Commission  neutral. 

^^ODERN 
inventing  has 
come  to  be  very 
much  like  mod¬ 
ern  trench  -  war¬ 
fare.  There  is  no 
“decision”  till  masses  of  j)crsons  have  won 
hundreds  of  strategic  |x)ints  by  hundreds  of 
efforts  widely  separated  in  place  and  time. 

It  was  a  grand  charge  that  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  made 
the  other  day  when  it  talked,  wirelessly, 
from  Washington  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
But  it  was  a  mass-charge,  by  the  whole  en¬ 
gineering  department,  and  it  had  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  months  of  heaxy  bombardment 
and  by  years  of  hand-grenades  delivered  by 
a  multitude  of  gallant  soldiers  in  this  coun- 
tr>’  and  in  Europe  till  the  enemy’s  trenches 
had  been  completely  shattered. 

In  1912  Major  Squiers  of  our  army  was 
doing  heroic  work  in  “tuning”  the  sending 
and  receiving  instruments  to  “resonance.” 
In  Italy  Moretti  and  Vanni  were  talking  250 
miles.  In  France  Bethenod  was  increasing 
the  length  of  the  “xvave”  which  projects 
the  sound  through  the  atmosphere. 

Last  year  in  America  the  Union  Pacific 
communicated  with  moving  trains  from  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  miles.  In  France  the 
Colin-Jeance  experimenters  were  trv’ing  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  and  of  acetylene 
to  surround  the  electric  arcs  of  their  send¬ 
ing  apparatus.  In  Italy  Marconi  talked 
from  Rome  to  Clifden,  in  Ireland — a  dis¬ 
tance  of  1750  miles. 

.■Mong  came  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  with  an  engineering 
department  headed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Carty,  and 
talked  4,600  miles.  But  there  is  no  ])rospect 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  wires  for 
regular  telephone  purposes,  except  perhaps 
between  great  trunk-stations.  There  are 
many  more  trenches  to  be  taken  before 
wireless  telephoning  is  really  an*  ever>’-day 
matter  for  millions  of  people. 
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Ix  MEXICO, 
at  the  last  count, 
there  were  4>2o6,- 
III  goats  and 
only  616,2  IQ  pigs. 

It  will  be  clear  to 
any  Illinois  farm¬ 
er  that  no  great 
civilization  can 
be  reared  on  that 
basis. 

We  commend 
to  Mr.  Wilson, 
for  Mexico,  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  Frank  Fi¬ 
nance  to  replace 
his  policy  of  Con¬ 
stitutional  Law. 

The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Mexico 
provides  that  the 
president  shall  be  elected  by  the  people. 
The  Carranzistas,  who  now  control  five- 
sixths  of  Mexico,  are  laboriously  teaching 
the  .\-B-C  of  local  self-government  to 
masses  of  penniless  “peons,”  who,  hearing 
that  Huerta  was  as  bad  as  Nero,  want  to 
know  if  Nero  has  yet  been  captured  and 
shot.  Self-government,  genuine,  demo¬ 
cratic,  on  a  national  scale,  is  afar  off.  Why? 

Because  Mexico  has  no  middle  class. 
That,  Mr.  Wilson,  is  the  real  problem  for 
you. 

No  nation  composed  of  a  few  thousand 
rich  feudal  gentlemen  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  millions  of  dependents  of  theirs  on  the 
other,  has  ever  been  able  to  hold  an  election 
that  was  anything  but  sheer  total  corruption 
and  coercion.  No  nation  has  ever  been  able 
to  hold  a  real  election  till  it  had  produced  a 
middle  class,  propertied,  independent,  nu¬ 
merous. 

The  Carranzistas  now  see — and  say — 
that  Mexico  must  get,  above  everything 
else,  a  middle  class.  How  can  we  help? 
Why  not  by  Frank  Finance? 

Let  us  compute  the  cost  of  invading  and 
of  conquering  Mexico,  and  then  let  us  not  in¬ 
vade  and  conquer  it.  Let  us  put  that  money 
aside,  as  it  were  and  so  to  speak,  into  a 
Mexican  Investment  Fund. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  hasten  to  recog¬ 
nize  somebody  in  Mexico  as  Top  Dog.  Let 
us  cut  off  all  \\’ar-munitions  from  his  rivals. 
Let  us  allow  him  or  some  friend  of  his  to  get 


nudged  into  the  presidential  chair  by  the 
prominent  citizens  of  Mexico.  Let  us  not 
worry  too  much  about  the  Mexican  consti¬ 
tution.  Then  let  us  proceed  to  the  use  of 
our  Mexican  Investment  Fund. 

The  revolutionists  in  Mexico  propose  to 
create  an  agricultural  middle  class  in 
Mexico,  even  as  the  British  Government  is 
creating  such  a  class  in  Ireland.  They  pro¬ 
pose  to  buy  land  from  the  large  landlords 
and  distribute  it  among  the  workers,  the 
tenants,  the  peons.  Money.  Money. 

Let  us  take  part  of  our  Mexican  Invest¬ 
ment  Fund  and  finance  that  operation.  Let 
us  have  an  agreement  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  Mexico  City  and  the  government 
at  Washington.  Let  us  extend  a  loan  to 
Mexico,  of  private  capital,  perhaps,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  under  public  guarantees,  for  agricul¬ 
tural  land-purchases.  And  let  us  take  the 
rest  of  our  Mexican  Investment  Fund  and 
spend  it,  again  under  public  guarantees, 
with  international  cooperation,  on  teaching 
farming,  vastly,  to  the  new  small  Mexican 
landholders. 

As  for  an  industrial  middle  class  in 
Mexico,  the  first  thing  that  Washington 
needs  to  do  is  to  get  over  thinking  that 
foreign  capital  is  the  great  enemy  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  great  enemy  there 
w’as  a  special-pririlege  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment. 

There  was  a  company  in  Mexico  that 
dealt  in  a  certain  thing.  There  w’as  an  im¬ 
portant  duty  on  that  thing.  The  charter  of 
the  company  said  that  if  anything  happened 
to  its  plant  it  would  not  have  to  pay  the 
duty.  Of  course,  something  did  happen  to 
its  plant  at  once.  Whereupon  it  paid  no 
duty,  and  got  all  the  business.  Much  of  its 
stock  was  held  by  relatives  of  members  of 
the  Diaz  government. 

Mexico  revolted  against  that  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Carranzistas  are  trying  to  make 
all  companies  pay  taxes,  and  pay  them 
equally.  But  they  are  not  denouncing 
foreign  capital.  They  want  it.  They  in¬ 
vite  it.  They  send  couriers  for  it.  They 
know  that  without  it  the  creation  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  class  in  Mexico  would  be  postponed  for 
generations. 

To  be  helpful,  Washington  must  think  in 
terms  of  dollars.  If  Mr.  Wilson  does  not 
like  the  phrase  Dollar  Diplomacy,  w’e  hand 
him  herewith  the  phrase  Frank  Finance. 
Of  course  w'e  don’t  want  to  rule  politically 
in  Mexico  City.  But,  when  the  time  comes. 
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if  we  want  to  do  our  best  for  Mexico  and  for 
ourselves,  we  will  sign  a  real  commercial 
treaty  with  the  government  at  Mexico  City 
for  getting  American  capital  copiously  into 
Mexico,  in  large  sums  and  in  small  sums,  on 
an  equal-taxes  no-special -privileges  hon¬ 
orable  plan,  to  the  end  that  a  large  business 
element  may  be  added  to  the  Mexican  popu¬ 
lation. 

So  shall  we  reach  Mr.  Wilson’s  own 
political  aim.  A  Mexican  middle  class, 
industrial  and  agricultural,  once  estab¬ 
lished,  will  give  !NIexico  an  independent 
electorate  and  a  government  ultimately  con¬ 
stitutional  and  stable. 
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J_jVER\  per¬ 
son  born  of  a 
Frenchman,” 
even  if  brought 
to  birth  and  to 
adult  years  in  the 
United  States  un¬ 
der  the  glare  of 
the  torch  of  the 
Statue  of  Liber¬ 
ty,  “is  a  French¬ 
man.”  So  speaks 
.\rticle  Seven  of 
Section  One  of 
the  French  Choi 
Code.  Therefore 
that  p)erson,  if  a 
male  and  if  of 
military  age, 
might  be  request¬ 
ed,  if  he  visited 
France,  to  throw  hand-grenades  at  Ger¬ 
mans.  Wliich  makes  Mr.  Roosevelt  mad 
and  also  makes  him  shake  the  United  States, 
demanding  that  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  shall  be  mad,  too. 

But  how  can  the  State  Department  get 
seriously  and  sincerely  mad  when,  in  this 
matter  of  “dual  nationality,”  we,  in  our 
laws,  do  precisely  what  the  French  do  in 
theirs? 

If  an  .\merican  goes  to  Paris  and  if  there 
a  bouncing  boy  or  girl  is  born  to  bless  his 
home,  do  we  surrender  that  offspring  of 
.American  loins  to  a  merely  French  fate? 
On  the  contrary’,  we  rise  in  our  might  and 
our  majesty  and  our  Section  1993  of  our 
Revised  Statutes  and  cr>’:  “The  che-ild  is 
mine!”  “.\11  children  born  out  of  the  limits 


of  the  United  States,  whose  fathers  were  at 
the  time  of  their  birth  citizens  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States.” 

Rather  cooling,  what? 

That  for  aliens  and  their  children,  tut 
what  about  aliens  who  cease  to  be  aliens, 
and  become  naturalized?  We  maintain — 
always  have  done  so  and  always  must — 
that  a  man  may  change  his  nationality  and 
get  scot-free  of  the  claims  of  his  former  sov¬ 
ereign.  We  admit  that  an  American  may 
become  an  Italian.  W’e  claim  that  an  Italian 
may  become  an  American. 

Yet  the  Italian  government  has  issued  a 
“Notice  to  American  Citizens  formerly  Sub¬ 
jects  of  Italy”  in  which  it  announces: 

“Naturalization  of  an  Italian  subject 
without  the  consent  of  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  is  no  bar  to  liability  for  militaiy  serv¬ 
ice,”  in  case  that  subject  returns  to  Italy. 

This  is  really  and  truly  maddening. 
Everybody’s,  however,  is  a  very  peaceful 
magazine.  We  believe  in  a  great  and  good 
Navy  and  a  good  Army;  but  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  showing  our  teeth,  when  we’ve  got 
them,  to  every  nation  in  the  world  on  every 
topic  of  difference. 

Imagine  ourselves  in  Italy’s  place.  Im¬ 
agine  that  our  citizens  were  leaving  our 
happy  clime  in  hordes  and  going  to  a  foreign 
strand  and  staying  there  a  few  years  and 
then  returning  to  us,  again  in  hordes,  and 
claiming  the  right  to  settle  back  down  and 
live  among  us  ever  thereafter  totally  exempt 
from  the  recognized  duties  of  American  citi¬ 
zenship!  Imagine  that  America  might  some 
day  have  several  million  native-born  Ameri¬ 
cans  who,  because  of  a  brief  sojourn  in  Italy, 
were  in  a  position  to  claim  that  they  owed 
no  allegiance  to  the  American  flag! 

We  wouldn’t  like  it.  Neither  does  Italy. 

These  things  are  things  for  calm  diplo¬ 
macy.  Perhaps  we  might  agree  with  France 
that  the  child  of  an  alien,  when  he  ccmes  of 
age,  should  choose  his  own  nationality — 
that  choice  to  be  binding  on  both  govern¬ 
ments.  Perhaps  we  might  agree  with  Italy 
that  ex-Italians,  returning  to  Italy,  should 
be  exempt  from  military  service  in  case  they 
have  lived  in  the  Unit^  States  a  certain  in¬ 
creased  length  of  time.  Something  like  that . 

The  State  Department  ought  to  get  busy. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  ought  to  demobilize.  But, 
though  his  roar  was  several  times  bigger 
than  the  rat  it  was  aimed  at,  we  have  to 
admit  that  he  was  the  man  who  found  and 
proved  popularly  that  there  was  a  rat. 
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